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PREFACE 


When  in  early  life,  armed  with  letters  of  introduetion 
from  Frank  Buckland,  I  entered  as  a  student  of  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  little  did  I  imagine  that  in  the  after¬ 
years  I  should  compile  its  history,  and  that  these  studies 
would  imbue  me  with  the  desire  to  write  the  life  of  the 
man  with  whose  name  it  will  always  be  associated.  As 
the  study  of  the  institution  led  to  that  of  John  Hunter 
himself,  so  I  was  carried  to  William ;  and  the  story  of 
William’s  early  career  revealed  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  teaching  of  anatomy  immediately  before  him. 

The  result  has  been  that  for  some  years  past  I  have 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  Hunter.  I  have  followed  him 
to  Long  Calderwood  and  I  have  searched  for  him  in  the 
Piazzas  of  Covent  Garden ;  in  my  thoughts  I  have  been 
with  him  at  Belleisle  and  in  Portugal;  I  have  visited 
him  at  Golden  Square,  Earl’s  Court,  Jermyn  Street, 
Castle  Street,  and  Leicester  Fields ;  and  I  have  traced 
his  footsteps  round  the  wards  of  St.  George’s  Hospital. 
I  have  handled  his  belongings,  turned  over  his  letters, 
and  looked  into  his  portrait,  and  those  of  his  father,  his 
brother,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter. 

My  only  claim  is  that  the  present  volume  is  a  patient 
and  laborious  compilation  of  facts  and  details,  many 
of  which  throw  new  light  upon  the  lives  of  the  two 
brothers. 

My  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Hunter  Baillie,  the 
present  owner  of  Long  Calderwood,  for  allowing  me  to 
examine,  and  transcribe  at  will,  the  family  documents ; 
to  the  Misses  Maconechy  for  permitting  me  to  reproduce, 

for  the  first  time,  the  portraits  of  John  Hunter’s  wife 

•  • 
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and  daughter ;  and  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  for  the  same  permission  with 
regard  to  that  of  John  Hunter,  the  elder. 

To  the  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  who  afforded  me  the  loan  of 
William  Clift’s  Diary ;  to  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul,  Lyon 
King  of  Arms,  who  very  kindly  read  the  proofs  of  the 
section  on  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family ;  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Ellis,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  revised  the 
letterpress ;  to  Dr,  Badcock  for  the  loan  of  prints ;  to 
Mr.  H.  E.  Powell,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine,  for  his  ever-ready  help ;  and  to  others,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  whose  assistance  I  have  invoked, 
I  tender  my  grateful  thanks. 


10  Randolph  Crescent, 
London,  W.  9. 


GEORGE  C.  PEACHEY. 
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CHAPTER  I 

SKETCH  OF  THE  EARLY  TEACHING  OF  ANATOMY  IN 

ENGLAND  TO  1746 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  introduction  to  a  memoir 
of  William  Hunter  than  a  sketch  of  tfie  teaching  of 
anatomy  in  England  previous  to  the  inception  of  the 
school  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  associated. 
Nothing  is  known  of  such  teaching  before  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  even  then  the  record  is  halting  and  scanty 
until  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  ;  but  by  recounting 
the  legal  provisions  for  the  supply  of  subjects  for  dis¬ 
section,  beyond  which  no  regular  facilities  existed,  one 
is  able  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  early  teachers  and  students  of  anatomy. 

In  1462  the  Barbers  had  been  incorporated  by  a 
charter  of  Edward  IV,  and  in  1530  certain  ordinances 
(by-laws)  were  drawn  up  and  approved — as  was  neces¬ 
sary  by  an  Act  19  Henry  VII — by  the  signature  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More.  One  of  these 
enjoined  “  that  every  man  enfranchised  in  the  said 
fellowship  occupying  surgery  shall  come  to  their  Hall 
to  the  reading  of  the  lecture  concerning  Surgery  every 
day  of  assembly  thereof ;  and  every  man  after  his  course 
(in  his  turn)  shall  read  the  lecture  himself,  or  else  find  an 
able  man  of  the  said  fellowship  to  read  for  him,  and  not 
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absent  himself  at  his  day  of  the  same  reading  without 
reasonable  cause,  and  without  he  give  lawful  warning 
thereof  before  the  day,  upon  the  pain  to  forfeit  and  lose 
for  every  time  doing  the  contrary  twenty  shillings,”  etc. 

In  1540  the  Barbers  and  Surgeons  of  London  were 
incorporated  by  an  Act  32  Henry  VIII,  which  conferred 
upon  the  United  Company  a  grant  “  that  they  and  their 
successors  yearly  for  ever,  after  their  said  discretions,  at 
their  free  liberty  and  pleasure,  shall  and  may  have  and 
take,  without  contradiction,  four  persons  condemned 
adjudged  and  put  to  death  for  felony  by  the  due  order 
of  the  King’s  laws  of  this  realm,  for  anatomies,  without 
any  further  suit  or  labour  to  be  made  to  the  King’s 
highness,  his  heirs  or  successors  for  the  same  :  to  make 
incision  of  the  same  dead  bodies,  or  otherwise  to  order 
the  same  after  their  said  discretions  at  their  pleasures, 
for  their  further  and  better  knowledge,  instruction, 
insight,  learning,  and  experience  in  the  said  science  or 
faculty  of  surgery,”  etc. 

In  1566  further  ordinances  provided  that  two  Masters 
and  two  Stewards  of  Anatomy  were  to  be  chosen  yearly, 
and  that  all  anatomies  whether  public  or  private  should 
be  made  at  the  Hall ;  the  public  anatomies  being  per¬ 
formed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  four  executed  felons 
granted  by  the  Charter  aforesaid,  and  the  private 
anatomies  upon  others  procured  by  members  of  the 
Company,  and  subject  to  the  permission  of  the  Court. 
On  this  matter  Mr.  Sidney  Young  says  that  “  it  was 
illegal  for  anyone  to  dissect  a  human  body  within  the 
Company^ s  jurisdiction  without  permission  of  the  Master 
or  Governors  ”  ;  but  although  the  prohibitive  by-law 
was  legally  sanctioned  by  the  Chancellor,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  whether  it  would  apply  to  persons  other 
than  “  freemen  or  foreign  brothers  of  the  Company 
practising  surgery. ’’^  At  a  later  date  the  lectures  were 
augmented  by  the  endowments  of  Arris  and  Gale,  and 

*  It  will  be  seen  on  p,  38  that  this  point  is  of  some  importance. 
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these,  with  the  public  anatomies,  continued  to  be  de¬ 
livered  with  varying  regularity  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  United  Company  in  1745. 

In  1564  Caius,  who,  six  years  before,  had  refounded 
Gonville  and  Caius  College  at  Cambridge  and  provided 
fellow'ships  for  medical  study,  procured  a  grant  from 
Elizabeth  that  they  and  their  successors  shall  have  for 
ever  at  their  free  discretion  and  will,  without  the  con¬ 
tradiction  of  anyone,  two  human  bodies  for  anatomy, 
condemned  by  law  for  theft  or  homicide,  and  dying  in 
the  town,  castle,  or  county  of  Cambridge  ;  „  and  that 
they  may  freely  dissect  them  at  their  will  with  the 
reverence  due  to  the  human  body,  for  the  increase  of 
medical  knowledge,  and  this  without  any  payment.” 
Very  inadequate  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  this 
privilege,  and  Dr.  Venn  says  that  it  was  a  long  time,  in 
the  absence  of  hospital  teaching,  before  any  regular 
medical  training  was  attempted  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  Elizabeth  (1565)  a  grant  was 
made  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  authorising  the  reception  by 
them,  “for  anatomical  demonstrations,  of  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  been  condemned  and  executed  for  theft, 
homicide,  or  any  other  felony.”  Munk,  in  his  Roll  of 
the  College,  says  that,  in  1569-70,  we  first  read  of 
Anatomy  lectures  which  were  delivered  annually  in  the 
College  by  each  Fellow  in  turn,  and  were  attended  by 
all  the  Candidates  and  Licentiates  under  penalty  of  a 
fine.  They  continued  to  be  given  at  intervals  up  to  the 
destruction  of  the  College  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and 
possibly  later  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  discontinued  about  that  time,  and  were  allowed  to 
merge  in,  or  be  superseded  by,  the  Gulstonian  lectures. 

By  a  clause  in  their  second  charter  of  1663,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  acquired 
the  right  “  to  demand  and  receive  the  same  bodies  of 
executed  criminals,  and  to  anatomize  them,  as  the  College 
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of  Physicians  and  the  Company  of  Surgeons  of  London 
use  and  enjoy.”  The  privilege  is  said  to  have  been  exer¬ 
cised  for  a  time  with  considerable  vigour,  and  among  other 
fellows  Dr.  Walter  Charleton,  in  1664,  was  appointed  “to 
have  the  care  of  dissecting  bodies  for  one  year.”  But 
ultimately  the  practice  fell  wholly  into  abeyance. 

These  grants,  however,  provided  only  for  four  bodies 
to  each  corporation  and  two  to  Cambridge,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Professors  being  left  to  procure  subjects  for  dis¬ 
section  as  best  they  could  ;  and  as  they  proved  quite 
inadequate  to  the  increasing  demand  for  anatomical 
knowledge,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  a 
Bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1723,  “  for  providing,  inter  alia,  a  remedy  for  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  London  to  have  the  bodies  of 
persons  executed  for  felony  or  other  offences  within  the 
City  of  London,  or  counties  of  Middlesex  or  Surrey, 
according  to  the  charters  therein  mentioned.”  Power 
was  given  to  this  Committee  to  receive  a  clause  “  for  the 
better  enabling  the  Faculty  of  Physick  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  to  take  the  bodies  of  persons  executed  for 
felony  and  other  crimes  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge  or 
Huntingdon  for  anatomical  dissections  ” ;  and  the 
Lords’  Committee  on  the  Bill  was  similarly  empowered 
to  receive  a  clause  making  “  a  like  provision  for  the 
University  of  Oxford.”  All  these  clauses,  however, 
relating  to  anatomy  were  rejected. 

Adhering  to  the  chronological  sequence  of  events  a 
passing  mention  must  be  made  here  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  United  Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons  in  1745,^ 
which  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  progress  of 
anatomical  teaching  in  London,  inasmuch  as  the  by-law 
prohibiting  private  dissections  being  thereby  abrogated, 

^  The  actual  date  of  the  dissolution  of  the  United  Company  is  given 
in  the  Act  as  from  and  after  24  June,  1745  ;  the  first  meeting  of  the  Court 
of  Assistants  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  was  held  on  1  July  in  that 
year  at  Stationers’  Hall ;  and  that  of  the  Barbers’  Company  on  35  June 
at  their  own  Hall. 
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the  only  remaining  restriction  upon  the  teaching  of  prac¬ 
tical  anatomy  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subjects. 

In  1752,  as  if  m  recognition  of  the  need  for  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  young  surgeons  in  consequence  of 
the  war — ^the  popular  view  of  which  is  reflected  in  a 
letter  quoted  on  p.  95 — an  Act  was  passed  providing 
for  the  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  all  persons  executed 
for  murder  in  Great  Britain  ;  such  bodies  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex  or  City  of  London  to  be  conveyed  to 
Surgeons’  Hall,  and  in  other  places  to  be  delivered  to 
such  surgeons  as  the  judge  directs.  The  ostensible  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Act  was  to  make  the  penalty  of  homicide 
more  infamous  ;  and  similarly,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
increasing  prevalence  of  burglary  and  highway  robbery, 
then  still  punishable  with  death,  a  Bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1796,  providing  that  the 
bodies  of  persons  executed  for  those  crimes  should  also 
be  handed  over  for  dissection.  But,  on  the  ground  that 
it  annihilated  the  difference  between  murder  and  the 
lesser  forms  of  crime — ^though  the  older  grants  had  failed 
to  recognise  any  such  difference — the  Bill  failed  to  secure 
acceptance. 

In  1832,  an  “  Act  for  regulating  schools  of  anatomy  ” 
took  its  place  among  the  Statutes  of  the  realm,  and 
henceforth  the  reception  and  dissection  of  human  bodies 
under  licence  from  the  Secretarv  of  State,  and  under 
certain  provisions  and  restrictions,  was  permitted  to 
professors,  surgeons,  and  students  of  anatomy,  without 
liability  to  prosecution,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment. 

Having  glanced  thus  cursorily  at  the  legal  provisions 
governing  the  supply  of  bodies  for  dissection,  it  remains 
to  pass  in  review  the  scattered  records  of  the  early 
teachers  of  anatomy  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  use  by 
them  of  the  bodies  and  organs  of  the  lower  animals, 
wax  models,  plaster  casts,  preparations,  “  pasted  ” 
figures,  diagrams,  and  skeletons,  in  their  endeavour  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  placed  in  their  way  by  restric- 
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tive  legislation  and  by-laws,  and  by  the  popular  pre¬ 
judice  against  human  dissection.  But,  before  passing  on, 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  grant  of  Edward  VI  (16  Novem¬ 
ber,  1552)  of  an  annuity  of  £10  to  Nicolas  Encolius, 
medicus,  in  reward  for  his  services  in  the  dissection  of 
human  bodies  ;  and  of  permission  to  take  the  bodies 
of  those  men  and  women  put  to  death  in  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Sussex,  and  Essex,  and  to  dissect  them  for 
the  instruction  of  students  of  surgery.  ^  Dr.  Nicolas 
Encoly  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  of 
whom  little  is  recorded,  but  the  importance  of  the 
warrant  consists  in  the  evidence  it  gives  of  personal  grants 
by  the  monarch,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Company,  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sities  ;  and  m  that  it  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  possible 
number  and  extent  of  such  special  provisions. 

As  the  incorporation  in  1518  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  in  London  by  Henry  VIII  may  be  regarded  as 
the  starting-point  of  medical  education  in  this  country 
on  a  regular  basis,  so  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Society  by  Charles  II,  in  1662,  marks  the  later  revival 
of  scientific  research ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
monarch’s  personal  attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy 
was  the  reason  for  the  royal  grant  to  the  Society  of 
subjects  for  dissection.  Doubtless  out  of  the  many 
physieians  included  among  its  members  some  were 
found  to  lecture  and  demonstrate  on  anatomy  ;  and  the 
example  thus  set  by  the  Court  was  followed  by  a  more 
generalised  desire  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  surgeons  of  that  time,  as  a  body,  were 
much  inferior  to  the  physieians  in  learning  ;  and  that 
there  were  few  who  were  capable  of  teaching  is  evidenced 
by  the  employment  of  physicians  to  read  the  leetures 
given  by  the  United  Company  at  their  Hall,  at  which 
the  surgeons  acted  as  their  assistants  by  dissecting  and 
demonstrating  the  “  subject.” 

^  See  Times  Lit.  SuppI,,  7  August,  1919, 
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From  the  note-book  of  Edward,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  we  get  a  description  of  one  of  these  anatomy 
lectures  at  Barber-Surgeons’  Hall  in  February,  1663-4. 
“  In  the  morning  Dr.  Christopher  Terne,  assistant  phy¬ 
sician  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  gave  a  general 
introduction  to  the  Course  in  Latin,  and  then  lectured 
on  the  skin.  There  was  a  second  lecture  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  mesentery,  and  before 
the  lecture  Browne  was  allowed  to  examine  the  dis¬ 
sected  body  in  the  anatomizing  room.  Next  day  he 
heard  the  third  lecture,  which  was  on  the  suprarenals, 
the  kidneys,  and  their  relative  parts  ;  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  attended  the  fourth  lecture  on  the  pleura, 
mediastinum,  and  lungs,  which  he  went  to  see  dissected 
before  the  lecture.  His  record  of  the  fifth  lecture  has 
not  been  preserved  ;  but  the  sixth  and  last  was  given 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  and  its  subject  was 
the  anatomy  of  the  eye.  These  six  lectures  were  a 
Course  of  Anatomy,  which  was  concluded  by  a  speech 
in  Latin  :  the  lecturer  was  a  physician,  the  dissections 
were  made  under  his  direction  by  surgeons,  the  teaching 
was  conducted  in  their  Hall,  and  was  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  their  Company.”  ^ 

In  the  works  of  the  older  masters  of  medieine,  such  as 
Caius,  Harvey,  and  Glisson,  we  find  allusions  to  their 
teaching  of  anatomy,  for  the  most  part  by  lectures 
which  they  delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  Hall  of  the  Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons,  of 
which  but  little  detail  has  been  preserved.  But  the 
present  sketch  will  make  no  more  than  passing  mention 
of  University  and  Collegiate  teaching,  the  records  of 
which  are  buried  in  the  annals  of  the  various  institu¬ 
tions  ;  confining  itself  to  those  private  courses  of 
anatomy,  of  which  information  has  been  recovered, 
which  were  delivered  before  the  foundation  of  William 
Hunter’s  school  in  1746.  And  the  list  of  names  which 
^  Sir  Norman  Moore’s  FitzPatrick  Lectures,  1908,  pp.  73-4. 
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follows  will  rescue  from  oblivion  many  of  those  who, 
labouring  under  enormous  difficulties,  not  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  personal  risk,  were  the  pioneers  of  extra- 
collegiate  anatomical  teaching  in  this  country. 


List  of  the  Private  Teachers  of  Anatomy  in 

England,  1700-1746 


Date  of  first  re¬ 
corded  lecture. 


Name. 


Place. 


? 

• 

Keill,  James 

Oxford 

9 

• 

Buissi^re,  Paul 

London 

1701 

Rolfe,  George 

London 

1706 

Douglas,  James 

London 

1708 

Smith,  Nathaniel 

>  j 

1710 

Cheselden,  William 

>> 

1715 

Figuel, - 

95 

1717 

Symonds,  Joshua 

99 

1719 

St.  Andre,  Nathaniel 

99 

1719 

Furneaux,  Christopher 
Blathwait,  Thomas 

Oxford 

99 

1719 

Douglas,  John 

London 

1721 

Coltheart,  Peter 

99 

1725 

Wilsford,  T. 

99 

1725 

Ran  by,  John 

99 

1726 

Sargeant,  John 

99 

1726 

Macculloch,  Peter 

99 

1727 

Nicholls,  Frank 

Oxford 

1729 

Nourse,  Edward 

London 

1733 

Chovet,  Abraham 

99 

1735 

Hawkins,  Caesar 

99 

1735 

Bromfield,  William 

99 

1740 

Hewitt,  William 

99 

1741 

Pott,  Percivall 

99 

1741 

Griffiths,  T. 

99 

1741 

Vitrack, - 

99 

1743 

Lawrence,  Thomas 

London 

1744 

Freeman,  John 

London 
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Search  as  one  may,  there  is  no  definite  evidence  of 
the  regular  delivery  of  any  lectures  on  anatomy  in 
London,  outside  the  medical  corporations  and  the  Royal 
Society,  until  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  were  few  newspapers — and  as  late  as  1696  they 
were  only  published  weekly — ^to  give  advertisement  of 
lectures  to  the  public ;  and  the  announcement  of  any 
such  was  probably  made  by  means  of  hand-bills  which 
were  distributed  at  the  taverns  and  coffee-houses, 
where  the  educated  classes  were  then  to  be  found. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685, 
England  became  the  home  of  many  Protestant  refugees 
from  France  itself,  a  number  further  increased  during 
the  next  decade  by  others  who  came  from  Holland  with 
William  III,  and  by  those  who  had  fled  from  England 
in  consequence  of  religious  persecution,  some  of  whom 
had  acquired  medical  learning  at  the  foreign  Universi¬ 
ties.  To  one  of  these,  “  Paul  Buissiere,  a  well-known 
surgeon  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,”  Lecky  and  others 
have  attributed  the  delivery  of  the  first  private  lectures 
on  anatomy  in  England  ;  and  although  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  a  date  to  the  inception  of  his  Courses,  or 
indeed,  in  the  absence  of  any  trustworthy  evidence,  to 
accept  Lecky’s  statement,  the  following  particulars  of 
his  career  are  worthy  of  record.  He  appears  to  have 
been  born  of  French  parents  about  1655,  and  his  cer¬ 
tificate  of  naturalisation,  bearing  date  10  October,  1688, 
suggests  that  he  had  come  over  from  Holland  after  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1687.  On  20  August,  1691, 
he  was  admitted  a  foreign  brother  of  the  United  Com¬ 
pany  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons  ;  on  30  November,  1699, 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  p  and  he 
is  said  to  have  practised  (formerly)  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  principality  of  Orange  and  the  town  of 
Copenhagen.  2  To  the  Society  he  contributed  several 

^  He  was  admitted  a  Fellow  22  May,  1700. 

*  Haag,  La  France  FrotestantCi  2nd  Edition,  1881,  iii,  p,  88. 
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papers  on  comparative  anatomy,  and  also  one  on  litho¬ 
tomy,  which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions  in  1699,  and  is  cited  by  James  Douglas  {History 
of  Lateral  Oper'^,,  1726)  as  the  first  communication  on 
the  subject.  In  June,  1701,  “  Mons.  Bussier,  surgeon,” 
was  living  at  the  Blue  Balcony  in  Suffolk  Street,  Pall 
Mall.  He  corresponded  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  some  of 
his  letters  being  preserved  in  the  Sloane  collection  and 
others  at  the  Royal  Society,  where  his  portrait,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Peter  Buissiere,  is  preserved  {Weld),  In 
Lord  Hervey’s  Memoirs  (iii,  309)  we  learn  that,  during 
the  last  illness  of  Queen  Caroline,  “  the  King  (George  II) 
bade  Ranby  send  for  old  Bussier,  the  surgeon,  whom, 
though  four  score  years  old,  the  King  and  Queen  had  a 
great  opinion  of,  and  preferred  to  every  other  man  of 
his  profession.”  At  the  ensuing  consultation  Buissiere 
proposed  operation  which,  being  opposed  by  Ranby 
and  Shipton,  the  other  surgeons,  was  postponed  for  a 
while,  but  was  eventually  performed  without  success. 
He  died  about  the  end  of  1737,  describing  himself  in  his 
wilP  as  of  St.  James's,  Westminster.  Therein  he  men¬ 
tions  his  house  at  Knightsbridge ;  his  late  brother 
Benjamin,  whose  two  daughters  being  disordered  in 
mind  were  then  in  the  French  Protestant  Hospital  in 
London  ;  his  great -nephew  Peter  Denis  ;  his  nephew 
John  Buissiere,  whom  he  made  his  residuary  legatee  ; 
“  and  to  Mr.  Robert  Talbot,  who  lives  with  me,  £100, 
and  all  my  surgeon’s  instruments,  and  my  books  of  physic 
and  surgery.”  Paul  Buissih^e  was  a  director  of  the  French 
Protestant  Hospital,  to  which  he  bequeathed  £200.  ^ 

Again,  Dr.  James  Keill  is  said  to  have  delivered 
lectures  on  anatomy  in  the  opening  years  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  if  not  before,  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  but  no  trustworthy  evidence  or  definite 
reference  is  forthcoming.  Going  further  afield,  however, 

^  P.C.C,,  Henchman,  3 

2  His  portrait,  presented  by  Peter  Buissiere,  is  at  the  Royal  Society. 
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we  have  indubitable  testimony  that  in  1694,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Alexander  Pitcairn  who  had  just 
returned  from  Leyden,  Alexander  Monteith,  “then  the 
most  eminent  surgeon  in  Scotland,”  petitioned  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  for  a  grant  of  bodies  for 
dissection,  adding  :  “  I  do  propose  if  this  be  granted, 
to  make  better  improvements  in  anatomy  than  have 
been  made  at  Leyden  these  thirty  years.”  The  petition 
was  granted  on  condition  that  the  dissections  should  be 
performed  during  the  winter  season  only ;  that  all  the 
gross  intestines  should  be  buried  within  forty-eight 
hours,  and  the  body  within  ten  days  ;  and  that  appren¬ 
tices  to  surgeons,  serving  their  freedom,  should  be 
admitted  at  half  fees.  A  similar  petition  and  grant  to 
the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  followed  immediately,  under 
the  same  conditions,  with  the  additional  proviso  that 
they  should  build  and  repair  an  anatomical  theatre 
where,  once  a  year,  they  should  have  a  public  ana¬ 
tomical  dissection.  Four  years  later,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  interest  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons, 
Monteith’s  plan  had  failed  of  success ;  but  no  regular 
teacher  of  anatomy  was  appointed  until  1705,  when 
Robert  Elliot,  having  been  unanimously  elected  their 
“  public  dissector,”  petitioned  the  Town  Council  for 
encouragement  in  his  proposal  “  to  make  a  public  pro¬ 
fession  and  teaching  of  anatomy  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  to  serve  her  Majesty’s  lieges  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  her  armies  and  fleets,  which  he  hoped  would 
be  a  mean  in  saving  much  money  to  the  nation,  (now) 
expended  in  teaching  anatomy  in  foreign  places,  beside 
the  preventing  of  many  dangers  and  inconveniences  to 
which  youth  were  exposed  in  their  travels  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,”  etc.  Thereupon  Elliot  was  inducted  as  the  first 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  at 
an  annual  salary  of  £15  sterling,  which  appointment  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1714.  He  appears  to  have  been 
considerably  hampered  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
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by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subjects,^  which  had  been 
increased  by  a  general  alarm  caused  by  the  violation  of 
graves  in  the  churchyard  of  Grey  Friars.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Adam  Drummond  and  John  Macgill,  who 
acted  as  joint  professors  until  1720,  when,  on  their 
voluntary  resignation  and  at  their  recommendation, 
Alexander  Monro  was  elected,  and  became  the  founder 
of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Anatomy. 

As  the  first  definitely  recorded  private  teacher  of 
anatpmy  in  London,  George  Rolfe  deserves  special 
mention  ;  and  the  more  so  since  he  is  not  included  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  and  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  known  of  him  except  that,  on  the 
foundation  of  a  Chair  of  Anatomy  at  Cambridge,  in  1707, 
he  was  elected  the  first  professor.  The  Postman  of 
29  April,  1701,  announces  :  “  We  hear  that  Mr.  George 
Rolfe,  surgeon,  living  at  the  upper  end  of  Chancery 
Lane,  begins  another  course  of  anatomy  at  Surgeons’ 
Hall  on  Wednesday,  7  May,  which  course  will  compre¬ 
hend  Osteology,  Myology,  and  Enterology  performed 
on  humane  subjects.”  This  was  apparently  a  private 
anatomy  for  which  he  had  obtained  the  permission  of 
the  Company.  The  form  differs  from  that  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  public  anatomies  provided  by  the 
surgeons  four  times  in  each  year  according  to  their 
charter  ;  and  from  the  words  “  another  course,”  we  may 
assume  that  there  had  been  previous  demonstrations  of 
the  same  kind  by  Rolfe,  though  the  comparatively 
scanty  newspapers  of  the  time  have  revealed  no  prior 
announcement.  His  next  advertisement  is  found  in  the 
Daily  C  our  ant  of  7  September,  1703  :  “  On  Monday  the 
13th  instant  Mr.  Rolfe,  surgeon  in  Chancery  Lane, 
intends  to  begin  at  his  house  a  compleat  course  of 
Anatomy  on  humane  bodies,  etc.,  to  be  continued  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  ”  :  and  again  on 

^  There  is  said  to  have  been  only  one  dissection  of  a  human  body  in 
two  or  three  years  (Bower,  History  of  University  of  Edinburgh,  ii,  p.  170). 
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13  October  he  advertised  a  similar  course,  which  leaves 
us  to  suppose  that  each  of  them  lasted  about  six  weeks. 
In  March  and  September,  1704,  he  gave  two  courses,  of 
which  he  published  a  Syllabus  ;  and  in  September,  1705, 
and  again  in  September,  1706,  still  further  courses  at 
the  same  address,  after  which  he  took  up  his  duties  at 
Cambridge.  No  more  is  heard  of  him  until  1713  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  continued  to  reside  in  London,  for 
on  21  February  in  that  year  an  announcement  appeared 
in  the  Postboy :  “  We  hear  that  Mr.  George  Rolfe, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
at  the  request  of  several  of  his  former  pupils,  designs  to 
give  them  a  Course  of  Anatomy  at  his  own  house  in 
Chancery  Lane  very  speedily.”  Further  detail  is  want¬ 
ing,  except  that,  after  repeatedly  warning  him  of  in¬ 
attention  to  his  duties,  the  University,  in  1728,  deprived 
him  of  his  professorship.  And  it  will  be  recalled  that  in 
1723,  when  the  Bill  for  providing  an  increased  supply 
of  bodies  for  the  purposes  of  anatomy  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  was  negatived,  popular  prejudice  was 
particularly  strong  ;  so  that  it  was  probably  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subjects  for  demon¬ 
stration  that  Rolfe  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  official 
programme.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Morgan,  during 
whose  term  of  office  body-snatching  is  said  to  have  been 
especially  prevalent ;  and  public  indignation  assumed 
such  formidable  proportions  that  the  University,  in  1731, 
published  an  ordinance  punishing  any  student  or  graduate 
who  should  be  guilty  of  participation  in  stealing  bodies. 
Thirty-seven  years  later  the  body  of  Laurence  Sterne, 
which  had  been  exhumed  from  the  burial-ground  at  Bays- 
water,  where  the  headstone  may  still  be  seen,  was  taken 
to  Cambridge  and  dissected  in  the  Anatomy  Theatre. 

George  Rolfe  may  be  identical  with  one  of  the  same 
names  who,  in  1694,  was  appointed  surgeon  to  Col. 
James  Stanley’s  Regiment  of  Foot  and  from  the 
^  Gunther,  Rolfe  Family  Records^  1914. 
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Barber-Surgeons’  records  it  appears  that  a  Francis 
Rolfe,  son  of  Francis,  of  King’s  Lynn,  gent.,  was  appren¬ 
ticed,  7  July,  1658,  to  George  Horsnell,  surgeon,  for 
eight  years  ;  and  that  a  George  Rolph,  who  had  been 
apprenticed  to  George  Horsnell,  was  admitted  to  the 
freedom  9  March,  1695. 

Next  to  Rolfe,  and  indeed  possibly  before  him,  though 
documentary  evidence  is  wanting,  comes  James  Douglas, 
who  in  his  Comparative  Description  of  the  Muscles  in 
Man  ami  a  quadruped,  which  was  published  in  1707, 
gives  “  an  account  of  what  Dr.  Douglas  obliges  himself 
to  perform  in  a  Course  of  LIuman  and  Comparative 
Anatomy.  From  the  Blew  Boar  over  against  the  end 
of  Fetter  Lane  in  Fleet  Street,  September  24,  1706.” 
The  newspapers  of  the  date  reveal  no  announcement  of 
these  lectures,  but  the  preface  to  the  work  above  quoted 
gives  some  interesting  details.  He  says,  “  I  took  all  the 
descriptions  from  ocular  inspection,  in  dissection,  using 
twelve  subjects  to  make  sure  :  and  I  still  keep  by  me 
the  half  of  one  of  my  subjects,  artfully  prepared,  which 
will  afford  me  means  of  demonstration  when  a  fresh 
subject  is  not  at  hand.  I  chose  a  dog  for  comparison 
because  young  students  of  anatomy  may  readily  procure 
so  common  a  subject.  Galen  recommended  monkeys 
and  apes,  from  which  most  of  his  descriptions  are  taken. 
The  method  observed  is  the  same  as  is  made  use  of  at 
Surgeons’  Hall  in  this  City,  the  most  noted  and  most 
illustrious  school  of  anatomy  now  in  Europe.” 

I  have  failed  to  find  aii}^  syllabus  of  James  Douglas’s 
lectures  except  at  the  end  of  this  work,  where  are  epito¬ 
mised  the  subjects  of  the  Course,  which  embraced 
Osteology  in  7  lectures.  Myology  2,  Enterology  7, 
Neurology  2,  Adenology  4,  Angeiology  3,  all  of  which 
were  to  be  demonstrated  on  human  bodies  and  dried 
preparations.  After  these  followed  Comparative  Ana¬ 
tomy,  in  which  were  shown  the  glands,  lymphatics,  the 
eye,  ear,  and  stomach  of  various  animals  (cows,  rabbits, 
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fowls),  and  the  secretions,  seen  by  the  help  of  glasses, 
as  also  parts  of  the  oyster,  skate,  lobster,  and  whiting  ; 
the  whole  to  be  concluded  with  “  the  history  of  the 
animal  ceconomy,  mastication,  deglutition,  digestion, 
chylification,  sanguification,  circulation  in  the  foetus  and 
adult,  nutrition,  secretions,  generation,  respiration,  and 
museular  motion.”  It  is  probable  that  he  was  lecturing 
before  1706,  and  possibly  before  Rolfe  ;  for  already  in 
1707  he  had  acquired  an  established  reputation  as  a 
most  accurate  and  indefatigable  anatomist,  a  reputation 
which  was  still  further  enhanced  by  his  Description  of 
the  Peritoneum  (Douglas’s  pouch),  which  was  dedicated 
to  Mead  in  1730.  In  1712  James  Douglas  applied  un¬ 
successfully  for  the  Readership  of  the  Muscular  (Arris) 
lecture,  and  the  Osteological  (Gale)  lecture  at  Barber- 
Surgeons’  Hall.  In  1715  he  was  elected  to  the  former 
for  four  years,  ^  but  resigned  in  1717  in  consequence  of 
a  disagreement  with  the  Masters  of  Anatomy.  Further 
particulars  of  his  attainments,  and  of  his  association 
with  William  Hunter,  are  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter ; 
suffice  it  to  say  here  that  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of 
being  the  first,  so  far  as  is  recorded,  to  lecture  on  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy  and  to  demonstrate  from  his  own 
preparations. 

In  March,  1708,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Daily  C  our  ant  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Smith,  surgeon, 
will  begin  his  Course  of  Anatomy  as  formerly  at  Sur¬ 
geons’  Hall,”  together  with  an  additional  note  that 
“  Dr.  James  Keill’s  Anatomy  is  lately  reprinted,  revised 
with  additions,”  suggesting  that  Smith  used  this  as  his 
text-book.  The  Course  was  in  all  probability  a  “  private 
anatomy  ”  by  leave  of  the  Company,  and  as  such  would 
extend  over  a  few  days  only.  There  had  certainly  been 
previous  lectures,  and  there  may  have  been  later  ones, 
but  no  further  announcement  is  forthcoming.  This 

^  The  Syllabus  of  the  Muscular  lecture,  1716,  in  six  preelections,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  It  is  anonymous. 
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teacher  was  probably  identical  with  the  “  Nat.  Smith, 
surgeon,  London,”  a  copy  of  whose  book-plate  of  con¬ 
temporary  date  is  in  my  collection,  and  of  whom  Boyer 
records  that  “  26  March,  1723,  died  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Smith,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  and  one  of  the  surgeons 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.”  ^  And  he  may  well  be 
the  same  individual  as  Nathaniel,  son  of  Samuel  Smith, 
of  the  City  of  Hereford,  who  was  admitted  a  freeman  of 
the  Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons  by  servitude, 
7  November,  1699,  having  been  apprenticed  to  Thomas 
Parry  and  afterwards  to  Claud  Villars. 

William  Cheselden  is  reputed  to  have  taught  anatomy 
in  his  twenty-second  year  (1710),  and  this  statement 
may  well  be  correct  inasmuch  as  I  have  met  with  a 
copy  of  his  Syllabus  of  Anatomy ^  in  35  lectures,  for  the 
use  of  his  (own)  Anatomical  Theatre,  1711,  which  he 
had  prepared  for  students  of  Anatomy  and  dissecting, 
Osteology,  Enterology,  Myology,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Animal  (Economy,  and  Surgical  operations.  ^  In  the 
then  state  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
it  appears  a  formidable  undertaking,  and  reminds  us  of 
one  of  John  Hunter’s  euphemisms.  He  was  one  morning 
at  breakfast  when  a  young  man,  who  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  him  as  a  friend  and  pupil,  mentioned,  as  if 
casually,  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  giving  a  course 
of  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy.  Hunter  looked  up 
and  dryly  replied,  “Sir,  that  is  a  bold  undertaking;  I 
had  thoughts  once  myself  of  doing  the  same  thing,  but 
the  difficulties  and  necessary  qualifications  were  so  great 
that  I  did  not  think  myself  competent  to  the  task  ;  but 
you,  I  dare  say,  may  feel  yourself  quite  equal  to  it.”® 

^  Pol.  State  of  Britain,  xxv,  p.  236.  The  Hist.  Reg.  calls  him  assistant- 
surgeon,  and  Sir  Norman  Moore  says  he  was  elected  to  the  latter  office 
9  July,  1714,  and  that  he  never  became  full  surgeon.  His  will  (P.C.C., 
Richmond,  108)  was  proved  2  May,  1723,  in  which  he  mentions  his 
brother.  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith. 

*  This  is  the  earliest  Syllabus  I  have  met  with  bearing  the  name  of  a 
private  lecturer,  and  printed  separately. 

3  Paget,  John  Hunter,  pp.  222-3. 
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The  following  Minute,  personal  to  Clieselden,  throws 
some  light  upon  the  difficulties  with  which  the  then 
teachers  of  anatomy  had  to  contend,  apart  from  the 
strong  popular  prejudice  which  existed  against  dis¬ 
section. 

“  At  a  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Company  of  Barbers 
and  Surgeons  held  25  March,  1714,  the  Master  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  Court  that  Mr.  William  Cheselden,  a  member  of 
this  Company,  did  frequently  procure  the  dead  bodies 
of  malefactors  from  the  place  of  execution  and  dissect 
the  same  at  his  own  house,  as  well  during  the  Company’s 
public  lectures  as  at  other  times,  without  the  leave  of 
the  Governors,  and  contrary  to  the  Company’s  by-law 
in  that  behalf :  by  which  means  it  became  more  difficult 
for  the  beadles  to  bring  away  the  Company’s  bodies, 
and  likewise  drew  away  the  members  of  this  Company 
and  others  from  the  public  dissections  and  lectures  at 
the  Hall :  the  said  Mr.  Cheselden  was  thereupon  called 
in,  but  having  submitted  himself  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Court,  with  a  promise  never  to  dissect  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Company  had  their  lecture  at  the  Hall,  nor 
without  leave  of  the  Governors  for  the  time  being,  the 
said  Mr.  Cheselden  was  excused  for  what  had  passed, 
with  a  reproof  for  the  same  pronounced  by  the  Master 
at  the  desire  of  the  Court.”  In  the  preface  to  his 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  1713,  he  says  :  “  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  I  here  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  Dr.  {James)  Douglas,  that  most  accurate  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  anatomist,  whose  assistance  has  been  very 
useful  to  me  in  the  compiling  of  this  work,  and  who  has 
oblig’d  the  world  with  an  exacter  description  of  the 
muscles  than  any  extant.”  At  the  end  is  given  a 
second  edition  of  his  Anatomical  Syllabus  in  thirty-five 
lectures,  a  description  of  which  follows  :  “  This  Syllabus 
being  contriv’d  for  those  who  go  through  our  courses  of 
Anatomy,  we  have  divided  it  into  lectures  and  disposed 
them  according  to  the  most  convenient  manner  of  dis- 
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sectingj  and  the  order  of  the  Animal  CEconomy.  First, 
zve  teaeh  the  Osteology  ;  after  that  the  Enterology  in 
Brutes,  then  in  Humane  bodies  ;  together  with  the 
muscles  as  they  arise  on  dissection  :  and  on  both  the 
Comparative  and  Human  Anatomy  zve  give  an  account 
of  the  use  of  the  parts  and  the  Animal  CEconomy,  and 
point  out  the  places  where  Chirurgical  operations  are 
best  performed ;  and  occasionally  mention  observations 
of  Cases.  Our  Course  begins  the  1st  of  September,  the 
1st  of  November,  the  12th  of  January,  and  the  12th  of 
March.”  Cheselden’s  courses  then  were  certainly  of  no 
longer  duration  than  two  months  ;  unfortunately  the 
identity  of  his  collaborator  is  not  revealed. 

In  1721  we  find  him  launching  out  into  what  was 
apparently  a  new  venture.  The  Daily  C  our  ant  of  21 
March,  1721,  says  :  “A  Course  of  Anatomy,  in  which 
will  be  shown  all  the  known  mechanism  of  the  human 
body,  together  with  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Birds, 
Beasts,  and  Fishes,  with  the  various  contrivances  for 

their  different  wavs  of  life.  The  whole  to  be  illustrated 

«/ 

by  Mechanical  Experiments,  there  being  a  new  apparatus 
made  for  this  purpose.  To  be  performed  by  William 
Cheselden,  surgeon,  F.R.S.  and  Fra.  Hauksbee,  at  his 
house  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  where  subscriptions 
are  taken  in.  To  begin  Tuesday,  March  the  28th  at 
6  in  the  evening.  N.B.  This  Course  being  chiefly  in¬ 
tended  for  gentlemen,  such  things  only  will  be  omitted 
as  are  neither  instructive  nor  entertaining,  and  care 
will  be  taken  to  have  nothing  offensive.”^  This  Course 
was  repeated  in  the  following  November  and  again  in 

1  Francis  Hauksbee,  who  is  here  mentioned  as  Cheselden’s  partner, 
was  clerk  to  the  Royal  Society.  His  uncle  of  the  same  names,  who  was 
the  inventor  of  various  scientific  apparatus,  among  others  a  syringe  for 
injecting  anatomies,  delivered  lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy,  in 
conjunction  with  J.  Hodgson,  F.R.S.,  from  1706  to  his  death  in  1713, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew.  The  latter  continued  the 
lectures  for  many  years,  in  conjunction  with  Whiston  at  Crane  Court, 
which  was  the  house  and  repository  of  the  Royal  Society  (see 
in  which,  however,  the  relationship  of  the  tw  Hauksbees  is  erroneously 
given  as  father  and  son). 
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January,  1722,  after  which  date  no  further  advertise- 
ment  has  been  found. 

In  December,  1715,  appeared  the  announcement  that 
“  Mr.  Figuel,  at  his  house  in  St.  Martin’s  Street,  by 
Leicester  Fields,  begins  on  the  10th  inst.  a  complete 
course  of  Humane  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  in  which 
he  shows  the  Osteology  with  all  the  ligaments  that 
connect  the  bones,  the  Myology,  etc.,  and  performs  all 
the  operations  of  Surgery  and  demonstrates  how  to 
reduce  fractures  and  luxations,  v/ith  the  manner  of 
making  and  applying  the  bandages.”^  His  name  sug¬ 
gests  a  foreign  origin,  though  he  does  not  occur  in  Agnew, 
and  he  had  probably  studied  abroad.  So  far  as  our 
information  goes,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
teach  the  making  and  application  of  bandages,  and  to 
make  specific  mention  in  his  advertisement  of  the 
demonstration  of  the  method  of  reducing  fractures  and 
dislocations.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  admitted 
to  the  Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons. 

Though  no  advertisement  of  Joshua  Symonds’s  course 
of  anatomy  has  been  found,  I  have  seen  a  Syllabus  of 
his  lectures,  for  the  use  of  students,  bearing  date  1717, 
and  containing  thirty  preelections.  These  were  private 
lectures,  but  the  place  where  they  were  delivered  is  not 
recorded,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  continuance. 

Joshua  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Symonds,  of  Clapham, 
CO.  Surrey,  clerk,  and  4  October,  1709,  was  apprenticed 
for  seven  years  at  Barber-Surgeons’  Hall  to  James  Feme, 
Cheselden’s  master,  and  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s.  On 
the  4th  of  Deeember,  1716,  he  was  admitted  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Company,  and  was  elected  surgeon  to 
St.  Thomas’s  in  July,  1728,  ^  to  which  he  was  lithotomist 
in  1731.3  In  1730  he  was  chosen  to  be  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  at  Surgeons’  Hall  for  three  years,  but  resigned 

^  Daily  C our  ant,  1  December,  1715. 

2  Daily  Post,  25  July,  1728.  His  obituary  notice,  Gents'.  Mag.,  1731, 
266,  describes  him  erroneously  as  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s. 

^  British  Journal,  20  March,  1731. 
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in  the  following  March  on  account  of  ill-health ;  and 
dying  16  June,  1731,  is  described  in  his  will  as  citizen 
and  barber-surgeon  of  London.  Among  other  bequests 
he  left  to  his  friend  Dr.  Jonathan  Gouldsmith  his 
Foesius’s  translation  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  Gouldsmith’s  portrait  depicts  him  holding 
in  his  hand  a  volume  inscribed  with  the  name  of  that 
author.  Joshua  Symonds  was  evidently  a  book-lover, 
and  a  copy  of  his  book-plate  is  in  my  collection.  It  is 
inscribed  “  Joshua  Symonds  of  London,  surgeon,”  and 
bears  the  arms  of  the  Shropshire  family  from  whom  John 
Addington  was  descended. 

The  name  of  Nathaniel  St.  Andre  is  principally  known 
in  connection  with  the  case  of  Mary  Tofts,  the  rabbit¬ 
breeding  woman  of  Godliman,  for  further  particulars  of 
which  the  inquisitive  reader  may  be  referred  to  his 
memoir  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  In 
February,  1719,  he  advertised  “  A  Course  of  Humane 
and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  which  all  the  modern 
discoveries  will  be  shown,  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Animal  Economy,  demonstrated  on  a  curious  collection 
of  preparations  ;  In  which  the  structure  of  all  the  parts 
is  seen,  the  anastomosis  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  the 
rise  or  origin  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  the  passage  of 
the  chyle  in  them  discovered  :  with  a  great  number  of 
other  very  important  discoveries  not  yet  made  publick  ; 
to  which  will  be  added  a  Course  of  Chirurgical  Opera¬ 
tions,  Pathology,  and  Bandages,  the  manner  of  reducing 
all  kinds  of  fractures  and  luxations  with  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  machines  and  bandages,  bj^  Mr.  St.  Andre,  to 
begin  the  9th  of  March  at  Mr.  Martin’s,  surgeon  in 
Northumberland  Court,  near  Charing  Cross.” ^  This 
Course  was  repeated  twice,  and  in  some  years  three  times, 
during  each  winter  season  until  the  end  of  1726.  In 
October,  1721,  he  advertised  a  private  course  of  anatomy 
in  which  would  be  demonstrated  the  method  of  disscct- 

^  Postman i  21  February,  1719. 
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ing,  preparing,  mounting  of  specimens,  etc.,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  ready  to  provide  skeletons  as  ordered. 
In  December,  1723,  he  described  himself  for  the  first 
time  as  “  Surgeon  and  Anatomist  to  His  Majesty,”^  an 
appointment  which  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  command  of  the  German  language  ;  his 
royal  master  being  unable  to  speak  or  even  understand 
English.  Late  in  1726,  falling  into  disgrace  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  part  he  played  in  the  case  of  Mary  Tofts, 
he  forthwith  retired  to  Southampton,  where  he  died  in 
1776,  aged  ninety-six.  He  may  have  been  a  skilful 
anatomist,  but  his  professional  acumen  must  have  been 
very  moderate,  and  his  private  character  was  not  above 
reproach.  By  some  his  father  is  said  to  have  won 
celebrity  as  a  dancing  master,  and  he  himself  has  been 
credited  with  that  occupation  in  early  life  :  but,  in  spite 
of  all,  he  was  a  favourite  of  George  I,  the  confidential 
friend  of  Lord  Peterborough,  and  the  attendant  of  Pope 
and  Bolingbroke.  He  was  surgeon  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital,  though  there  is  no  record  of  his  apprenticeship 
or  diploma  in  the  annals  of  the  United  Company  of 
Barbers  and  Surgeons.  In  1723  he  published  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Garengeot’s  TraiU  des  opirations  de  Chirurgief 
a  work  which  appears  to  be  scarce,  whatever  its  literary 
value. 

In  the  following  advertisement  we  learn  that,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  the  method  of  having  both  a  reader  and  a 
demonstrator,  as  at  Surgeons’  Hall  and  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  was  adopted  by  private  teachers.  In  the  Daily 
C  our  ant  of  2  March,  1719,  it  is  announced  that  “  A 
Course  of  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy  will  begin 
this  day  ;  the  leetures  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Furneaux,  M.A.,  and  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  Demonstrations  made  by  Mr.  Tho.  Blathwait, 
surgeon.  Subscriptions  are  taken  in  at  Mr.  Powell’s,  an 
apothecary,  over  against  the  public  schools  in  Oxford, 

^  Daily  Post,  6  December,  1723. 
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where  the  Course  is  to  be  performed.  N.B.  Forty-two 
subseribers  are  already  entered.”  Advertisements  of 
private  teachers  outside  London  are  rarely  met  with  ; 
but  their  occasional  presence  shows  that  it  was  thought 
advantageous  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  students  in 
the  metropolis  ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  the  contemporary  courses  given 
in  London. 

Christopher  Furneaux  graduated  M.B.  Oxon,  8  July, 
1719,  and  died  at  Plymouth  25  March,  1730  ;  but  the 
identity  of  Thomas  Blathwait  has  eluded  discovery. 

The  Daily  C  our  ant  of  2  September,  1719,  announces 
the  publication  of  “  Syllabus  of  what  is  to  he  performed 
in  a  Course  of  Anatomy^  Chirurgical  Operations,  and 
Bandages  by  John  Douglas,  surgeon,  which  will  begin 
on  Tuesday,  15th  of  September,”  the  preface  of  which 
states,  “  My  course  is  of  a  different  nature  from  those 
commonly  given,  and  is  entirely  calculated  for  students 
of  surgery  being  essentially  practical.”  A  similar  course 
was  advertised  {London  Evening  Post,  10  Nov.,  1719) 
to  begin  on  the  17th  inst.  at  his  house  over  against  the 
Golden  Falcon  in  Fetter  Lane,  and  again  in  the  Daily 
Post  of  4  January,  1721,  by  which  time  he  had  been 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  Postboy  of 
17  August  of  the  same  year  announces  that  ‘‘  On  the 
1st  of  September  next  will  begin  a  course  of  Anatomy, 
Chirurgical  Operations,  and  Bandages,  wherein  the  new 
method  of  cutting  for  the  stone  will  be  demonstrated 
and  explained  after  such  a  manner  that  it  will  evidently 
appear  :  1.  That  all  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  it  are  of  no  weight.  2.  That  there  is  less  danger 
of  death  after  it  than  after  any  other  method  of  cutting. 
8.  That  it  can  never  occasion  impotency,  incontinence  of 
urine,  fistulas,  etc.,  which  are  frequent  after  the  common 
operations.  All  which  will  be  confirmed  by  showing 
8  persons  in  whom  I  have  already  performed  this  opera¬ 
tion,  whose  wounds  are  not  only  perfectly  healed,  but 
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they  themselves  in  as  good  a  state  of  health,  as  if  they 
had  never  had  the  stone  :  by  J.  Douglas,  surgeon,  F.R.S. 
at  his  house  in  Fetter  Lane.”  These  lectures  appear  to 
have  been  continued  periodically  until  the  end  of  1722. 

John  Douglas’s  fame  rests  upon  his  introduction  of 
the  supra-pubic  operation  for  stone  in  1719,  which  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  appointment  of  lithotomist  at  the 
Westminster  Infirmary,  to  the  trustees  of  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  his  Lithotomia  Douglassiana  in  1723  ;  in  which 
latter  year  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
City  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  and 
with  that  of  the  United  Company  of  Barbers  and  Sur¬ 
geons  as  is  recorded  in  their  Minutes.  “  26  April,  1723, 
It  is  ordered  that  Mr.  John  Douglass,  surgeon,  and  a 
foreign  brother  of  this  Company,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  freedom  and  Livery  of  this  Company,  and  be  dis¬ 
charged  and  acquitted  from  holding  or  paying  any  fine 
for  his  freedom  or  livery,  or  for  all  or  any  offices  to  the 
Parlour  door,  as  a  compliment  to  him  for  introducing 
the  new  method  of  cutting  for  the  stone,  and  to  express 
the  sense  this  Court  hath  of  the  usefulness  thereof.”  He 
had  been  admitted  a  foreign  brother  of  the  Company, 
10  January,  1717,  on  payment  of  £7  10s. 

He  himself  tells  us  that  he  received  a  certificate  from 
the  King’s  physicians  and  surgeons,  Sloane,  Robinson, 
Steigertahl,  Dickins  and  Amyand,  stating  that  his  new 
method  of  cutting  for  the  stone  is  a  very  extraordinary 
and  useful  operation  ;  and  congratulatory  letters  from 
Boerhaave,  Winslow,  and  Heister.  But  the  supra-pubic 
method  introduced  by  Douglas  in  1719  was  short-lived, 
and  was  superseded  by  Cheselden’s  lateral  operation 
in  1726. 

In  1719  John  Douglas  was  living  in  Fetter  Lane  :  in 
1735  and  1737  in  Lad  Lane  near  Guildhall ;  and  in  1739 
in  Downing  Street,  where  he  died  in  1743.  His  memoir 
appears  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography^  but  the 
intimate  association  of  his  brother  and  himself  with 
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William  Hunter’s  early  career  in  London  has  induced 
me  to  give  several  additional  unpublished  particulars 
relating  to  them  and  their  family  in  Chapter  II  and  in 
Appendix  I. 

John  Douglas  has  been  confused  with  another  of  his 
names,  who  began  teaching  Anatomy  in  1752,  at  his 
house  in  Three  Tun  Court,  in  Mills  Lane,  Cannon  Street ;  ^ 
these  lectures  being  continued  till  his  death  in  July, 
1758,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  when  his  library  and 
anatomical  preparations  were  sold  “  at  his  late  dwelling- 
house  in  Watling  Street.”^  After  a  short  residence  in 
Barbadoes,  he  had  returned  to  England  about  1750,  on 
account  of  his  health  (see  his  Treatise  on  Hydrocele, 
1755)  and  he,  it  probably  was,  who  is  alluded  to  by 
John  Hunter  in  one  of  his  letters  to  William  from 
Belleisle  {see  page  262). 

In  1721  P.  Coltheart,  surgeon  in  Bedford  Court, 
Co  vent  Garden,  advertised  “  A  Compleat  Course  of 
Chirurgical  Operations,  in  which  is  demonstrated  the 
newest  methods  of  performing  them,  the  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  practice  adjusted,  the 
manner  of  making  and  applying  all  the  bandages  shown, 
and  their  excellent  use  exhibited.”^  Two  courses  appear 
to  have  been  given  each  successive  winter  season  until 
the  end  of  1724,  bv  which  time  he  had  moved  his  resi- 
dence  to  Chandois  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Peter 
Coltheart  had  been  admitted  a  foreign  brother  of  the 
United  Company  on  the  19th  of  February,  1712,  on 
payment  of  £6  9s.  ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  tract 
entitled  The  Quacks  unmas¥d,  London,  1727. 

In  November,  1724,  and  again  in  January,  1725,  a 
Course  of  Anatomy  was  announced  to  be  given  by 

1  London  Evening  Post,  21  September,  1752. 

2  A  priced  copy  of  this  Sale  Catalogue  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  is  instructive  as  to  the  prices  of  books  and 
preparations  at  that  date. 

^  In  the  British  Museum  Index  Catalogue  this  work  is  erroneously 
attributed  to  John  Douglas,  F.R.S. 

^  Daily  C our  ant,  20  November,  1721. 
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T.  Wilsford  at  Mr.  Stone’s  against  the  Mitre  Tavern  in 
Fenchurch  Street. ^  It  included  “a  proper  account  of 
the  Animal  (Economy  and  the  Rational  of  most  dis¬ 
tempers  ”  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  continuation 
of  these  lectures.  He  is  probably  identical  with  Theo- 
sebius  James  Buckley  Willsford,  of  Doncaster,  who  was 
apprenticed  28  May,  1717,  to  Mr.  Thwaites,  surgeon,  of 
that  town,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £60  ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  his  admission  to  the  Company  of 
Barbers  and  Surgeons. 

In  October,  1725,  appears  the  solitary  announcement 
of  a  Course  of  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy  with 
the  operations  and  bandages,  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Ranby, 
surgeon,  F.R.S.,  in  King  Street,  Bloomsbury, ^  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  being  John  Ranby,  afterwards  Sergt.  Surgeon 
to  George  II.  But  we  have  no  further  knowledge  of 
him  as  a  lecturer,  though  in  1729,  when  he  had  moved 
to  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury,  an  advertisement 
of  one  of  Frank  Nicholls’s  early  Courses  states  that 
“  subscriptions  are  to  be  taken  in  at  Mr.  Ranby’s  house, 
where  the  lectures  will  be  delivered.”^ 

On  referring  to  the  list  on  a  previous  page,  it  will  be 
seen  that  against  the  year  1726  occur  the  names  of  John 
Sargeant  and  Peter  Macculloch,  and  somewhat  later 
that  of  Abraham  Chovet,  all  of  whom  were  associated 
with  the  use  of  wax-work  figures  for  the  teaching  of 
anatomy.  It  seems  that  seven  years  earlier  certain 
“  Anatomies  in  Wax-work  ”  made  by  a  M.  Desnoue, 
afterwards  described  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  had  been  brought  to 
London  “  on  view  to  the  curious,”  and  were  said  to  give 
a  true  idea  of  the  human  body.  And  it  appears  from  the 
later  advertisements  that  these  (or  some  of  these)  same 
figures  were  afterwards  used  to  demonstrate  the  external 
and  internal  parts  of  the  human  body  during  regular 

^  Daily  Post,  21  November,  1724.  ®  Idem,  19  October,  1725, 

^  Idem,  25  November,  1729. 
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Courses  of  Anatomy,  lasting  five  or  six  weeks,  the 
lecturer  being  a  surgeon  who,  a  few  years  later,  was 
chosen  to  be  Demonstrator  at  Barber-Surgeons’  Hall. 
These  figures  may  have  been  seen  later  by  William 
Hunter  who  ridicules  them,  or  others  like  them,  as  un¬ 
natural  in  colour  and  incorrect  in  design  ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  the  use  to  which  they  were  put  by  such 
teachers  as  Macculloch  and  Chovet  bears  silent  evidence 
to  the  difficulty  which  then  existed  in  procuring  the 
human  cadaver  for  purposes  of  study. 

Early  in  January,  1719,  we  find  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  five  Anatomies  in  wax-work  are  on  view 
at  Lothbury  next  door  to  the  Black  Spread  Eagle,  ^  and 
the  next  month  a  further  notice  appeared  :  “To  the 
Curious.  The  Sieur  Desnoues  has  lately  received  from 
Paris  four  new  Anatomical  Preparations  in  wax-work 
never  seen  before.  The  sight,  helped  with  a  clear 
explanation,  gives  in  a  moment  to  both  sexes  a  true 
idea  of  the  human  body.  1.  The  Anatomy  of  a  woman 
to  the  waste  (sic),  where  all  the  parts  of  the  brain  may 
be  seen,  and  taken  out  of  their  place,  and  set  back  again. 
There  is  also  a  curious  dissection  of  the  eye.  This 
figure  alone  makes  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  2.  Two 
handsome  heads,  fit  to  give  in  a  moment  to  anybody 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and 
perceive  by  a  new  method  the  first  rise  of  the  nerves 
from  it.  3.  The  Anatomy  of  a  child  newly  born,  of  which 
the  breast  and  the  belly  are  opened  to  let  plainly  appear 
the  inward  parts  and  the  Navel  string’s  communication 
with  the  child’s  liver.  Besides  several  new  rareties 
never  seen  before,  all  being  an  addition  to  the  former 
five  figures  every  one  of  Natural  Bigness  and  colour. 
N.B.  This  whole  performance  has  been  thirty  years 
amaking.  Attendance  is  given  at  the  Blue  Ball,  down 
on  the  left  hand  in  Beauford  Buildings,  near  Southamp¬ 
ton  St.  in  the  Strand.  These  figures  have  as  fine  a  pros- 

^  Daily  Courant,  3  January,  1719. 
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pect  by  candle  as  by  daylight.”^  So  far  it  appears  that 
the  exhibition  was  for  the  general  public,  but  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  brought  company  with  them  “  pro¬ 
cured  free  admission,”  and  it  was  evidently  a  travelling 
show,  for  in  May  it  was  announced  that  the  wax  figures 
would  shortly  go  out  of  the  City.  We  hear  nothing 
more  of  them  until  about  seven  years  later,  when  these 
or  other  figures  reappeared  in  London  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  faculty. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Post  of  6  October, 
1726,  says ;  “  The  Anatomy  of  Human  Bodies  in 

coloured  wax,  lately  seen  at  Somerset  House  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  curious,  is  now  removed  to  Mr.  John 
Sargeant,  surgeon,  in  Charles  Street,  Co  vent  Garden, 
next  the  Bagnio,  where  attendance  will  be  daily  given  to 
explain  every  particular.  N.B.  All  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  have  already  seen  them  may  come  gratis  on  bring¬ 
ing  two  or  more  with  them.  The  price  5s.  as  usual 
notwithstanding  the  additions  which  have  been  made. 
His  spouse  is  capable  and  will  always  attend  to  instruct 
the  ladies.”  On  the  9th  of  November  following  comes 
the  announcement  that  “  on  the  23rd  inst.  will  begin  a 
lecture  of  Anatomy  by  Mr.  Peter  Macculloch,  surgeon, 
upon  the  figures  of  Artificial  Anatomy,  made  at  Paris, 
the  chief  composition  of  which  is  coloured  wax.  As 
these  figures  are  so  exact  and  natural,  so  artfully  con¬ 
trived,  exactly  after  life,  and  so  curiously  expressed, 
and  all  the  external  and  internal  parts  appear  in  their 
natural  colour,  situation  and  bigness,  any  gentleman 
may  acquire  with  the  help  of  these  lectures  a  right 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  human  bodies.  The 
lectures  to  last  five  weeks,  three  times  a  week,  from 
9  to  11  in  the  morning.  The  price  two  guineas.  The 
surgeon  lives  at  Mr.  Snider’s,  Apothecary  in  Compton 
Street,  Soho.  He  designs  to  begin  in  January  next  a 
course  of  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy.”  ^  It 
1  Daily  Courant,  19  February,  1719.  ^  Daily  Journal,  9  &  16  Nov.,  1726. 
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may  be  noted  that  just  at  this  time  Nathaniel  St.  Andre, 
who  was  the  foremost  teacher  of  anatomy,  had  retired 
from  London  in  consequence  of  the  part  he  had  played 
in  the  sensational  drama  of  Mary  Tofts,  the  rabbit¬ 
breeding  woman  of  Godliman. 

In  the  following  January  (1727),  Macculloch’s  ad¬ 
vertisement  extends  the  lectures  to  six  weeks,  and  adds 
that  his  Course  of  Anatomy  upon  these  wax  figures  to  a 
set  of  gentlemen,  at  11  a.m.,  will  begin  as  soon  as  six 
have  subscribed.^  Concurrently  the  wax- works  were  on 
exhibition  to  the  general  public  by  Mr.  Sargeant,  sur¬ 
geon,  at  5s.  per  head.  In  September  Macculloch 
advertised  a  Course  of  Anatomy  upon  a  fresh  complete 
subject,  which  those  who  attended  the  wax- work 
exhibition  would  have  the  additional  opportunity  of 
viewing  ;  and,  in  October,  “  three  original  natural  pieces, 
one  a  true  cyclops,  another  a  monster  with  two  heads, 
four  arms,  and  as  many  feet,  and  a  third  which  lay 
twenty-six  years  in  its  mother  at  Thoulouse  in  France,” 
were  notified  as  to  be  seen  daily  from  6  to  8.  The  same 
month  he  advertised  that  “  any  physician  or  surgeon 
who  is  willing  to  read  lectures  of  Anatomy  to  any  set  of 
gentlemen  upon  the  wax  figures  besides  several  prepara¬ 
tions  may,  on  applying  to  Mr.  Sargeant,  meet  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction.”  In  December,  “  for  the  further 
satisfaction  of  all  curious  gentlemen,  Mr.  Sargeant  will 
be  ready  to  instruct  them  in  all  parts  of  human  as  well 
as  comparative  anatomy  at  their  own  time,  without  any 
offenee  or  nausea  ”  :  and  a  fourth  figure  was  added  to 
the  collection,  “  a  child  with  no  eyes  or  nose.”  After 
this  date  Macculloch  appears  to  have  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  Sargeant  and  his  wax-works,  and  to  have 
delivered  his  lectures  on  Anatomy,  in  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  at  his  own  lodgings  in  Frith  Street,  Soho  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  (1728)  he  moved  to  Broad  Street,  near 
Golden  Square,^  where  he  continued  his  Courses  of 
1  Daily  Journal,  11  January,  1727.  ^  Idem,  7  December,  1728, 
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Anatomy  until  1736.  In  August,  1734,  and  again  in 
August,  1739,  he  was  elected  a  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  at  Surgeons’  Hall ;  in  July,  1735,  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  there  ;  and  he  continued  to  hold  this 
office  till  his  death  in  1744,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
William  Bromfield. 

MeaiiAvhile  Sargeant’s  wax-work  figures  appear  to 
have  gone  on  their  travels,  for  in  December,  1728,  it 
was  announced  that  they  would  shortly  return  (from 
Bath)  to  their  former  home  in  Charles  Street,  Covent 
Garden.^  In  May,  1729,  it  was  advertised  that  they  would 
be  going  to  Paris  at  Michaelmas,  ^  and  as  if  to  arouse  new 
interest  in  them,  the  Weekly  Medley  of  16  August,  1729, 
described  them  as  “  Anatomical  figures  made  in  wax, 
all  of  them  so  justly  designed  and  so  finely  colour’d  that 
’tis  scarce  possible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  life. 
They  employ’d  the  artist  above  thirty  years,  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  perfection  they  are  in  upwards  of 
200  bodies  were  dissected.  Mr.  Sargeant,  who  shows 
this  wonderful  piece  of  art,  exhibits  several  other  curiosi¬ 
ties  at  the  same  time,  and  among  others  the  head  of 
the  famous  robber,  Cartouche,  exactly  taken  off  in  \fax.” 
Henceforth  nothing  is  known  of  Sargeant,  but  these  wax- 
works  reappear  in  a  “  Syllabus  of  the  Human  System, 
etc.,  as  shown  in  the  anatomical  wax  figures  of  the  late 
Monsieur  Desnoue,  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  who  was  over  40  years 
making  them,”  by  G.  Thomson,  M.D.,  London,  n.d. 
(but  about  1739).  This  syllabus  was  “  to  be  sold  up 
one  pair  of  stairs  at  the  grocer’s  shop  at  the  corner  of 
Durham  Yard  in  the  Strand,  where  the  said  figures  are 
exhibited  to  view.” 

But  in  October,  1732,  some  other  Artificial  figures  of 
Human  Anatomy  were  advertised  as  being  on  view  to 
the  public  at  the  corner  of  Pall  Mall  at  3s.  a  person 

^  Daily  Journal,  27  December,  1728.  ^  Idem,  12  May,  1729. 

^  London  Evening  Post,  5  October,  1732. 
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and  in  December,  1733,  an  announcement  appeared  : 
“  To  be  seen  this  day  and  for  the  future,  price  5s.  at 
Mr.  Lamark’s,  Surgeon,  in  Orange  Street,  Leicester 
fields,  Mr.  Chovet,  the  surgeon’s,  New  figure  of  Anatomy, 
which  represents  a  woman  chained  down  upon  a  table, 
suppos’d  opened  alive  ;  wherein  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  made  visible  through  glass  veins  and  arteries  : 
the  circulation  is  also  seen  from  the  mother  to  the  child, 
and  from  the  child  to  the  mother,  with  the  Histolick 
(sic)  and  Diastolick  motion  of  the  heart  and  the  action 
of  the  lungs.  All  which  particulars,  with  several  others, 
will  be  shewn  and  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  Chovet 
himself.  Note,  a  Gentlewoman  qualified  will  attend 
the  ladies.”  1  In  August,  1734,  Mr.  Abraham  Chovet 
and  Mr.  Peter  Macculloch  were  chosen  Demonstrators 
of  Anatomy  at  Surgeons’  Hall,  and,  28th  June,  1735, 
“  Notice  is  given  that  Mr.  Chovet’s  Anatomical  and 
Chirurgical  lectures  on  the  bones,  etc.,  will  begin  on 
Monday  next  at  Barbers’  and  Surgeons’  Hall,  and  will 
continue  for  a  week  successively,  precisely  at  6  in  the 
evening,  in  the  Amphitheatre.” 

Again,  “  On  29th  Sept,  (following)  will  begin  a 
Compleat  private  Course  of  human  Anatomy  with  all 
the  principal  observations  in  surgery,  fractures,  dislo¬ 
cations,  and  their  several  bandages,  in  which  Course 
all  the  causes  of  the  various  diseases  will  he  clearly  explained 
with  suitable  observations  on  the  Natural  (Economy  by 
Abraham  Chovet,  surgeon  and  Demonstrator  of  Ana¬ 
tomy  at  Surgeons’  Hall,  at  his  house  in  Leicester  Square, 
where  particulars  may  be  had,  as  also  at  Mr.  Lee’s, 
surgeon  on  Saffron  Hill,  near  Holbourn  Bridge.”^  This 
Course  was  advertised  to  be  repeated  on  December  23rd, 
particulars  to  be  obtained  as  above,  and  at  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Desaguliers’  in  Channel  Row,  Westminster.  In 

^  London  Evening  Post,  37  December,  1733.  In  1739  he  issued  a 
Syllabus  of  the  human  body,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  failed  to  discover. 

^  Idem,  6  September,  1735. 
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August,  1786,  Chovet  resigned  as  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  at  the  Hall,  and  was  succeeded  by  Caesar 
Hawkins. 

Abraham,  the  son  of  David  Chovet  of  London,  wine 
merchant,  was  apprenticed  on  the  6th  of  August,  1720, 
for  seven  years,  to  Peter  Gougoux  Lamarque,  surgeon 
and  foreign  brother  of  the  United  Company,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  £105  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  1783, 
he  was  himself  admitted  a  foreign  brother  paying  £3  8s. 
After  his  resignation  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  1747  we  find,  in  a  list  of  subscribers 
to  the  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland,  the  name  of 
Abraham  Chovet,  Esq.,  Antigua,^  all  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  support  the  probability,  suggested  by  his 
association  with  Dr.  Desaguliers,  that,  like  him,  he  was 
of  Huguenot  extraction.  In  1759  he  appears  to  have 
been  practising  as  a  surgeon  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and 
in  1774  he  was  lecturing  on  anatomy  in  Philadelphia, 
when  he  was  using  wax  models  of  his  own  making,  and 
other  preparations  which  were  afterwards  sold  by  his 
executors.  He  died  24  March,  1790,  aged  85.  ^ 

Munk  tells  us  that,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
medical  studies  at  Oxford,  Frank  Nicholls  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  dissection,  and  was  appointed  Reader  of  anatomy 
at  the  University  where  he  obtained  much  reputation. 
His  lectures  there  probably  began  about  1719,  but  when 
each  Course  was  over  he  repaired  to  London  for  practical 
and  anatomical  studies.  For  a  while  he  practised  in 
Cornwall,  but  this  he  soon  abandoned,  and  after  visiting 
the  Continental  schools  of  anatomy  returned  to  England 
and  commenced  Courses  of  lectures  in  London.  The 
first  of  these  of  which  we  have  definite  knowledge  was 
thus  advertised  ;  “  On  Friday,  6  October,  1727,  will 
begin  a  Course  of  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy, 

^  Oen.  Advertiser y  10  February,  1747. 

*  Kelly  and  Burrage,  American  Med.  Biog.y  1930.  Gents.' Mag. ^  1790, 
p.  279.  Notes  and  Queries,  12  S.  73, 
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in  which  the  Animal  (Economy,  the  pathology  of  most 
diseases,  and  the  action  of  most  medicines  will  be 
explained  from  the  structure  of  the  parts.  To  be  held 
at  the  Two  Black  Posts,  the  uppermost  house  in  Bow 
Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  by  F.  Nicholls,  M.B.  N.B.  Such 
gentlemen  as  design  to  attend  these  lectures  are  desired 
to  enter  their  names  with  Mr.  James  Lacy,  Bookseller 
within  Temple  Bar,  or  Mr.  John  Clarke  under  the  Royal 
Exchange,  where  may  be  had  a  Complete  Syllabus  of 
Anatomy,  to  which  these  lectures  will  refer,  compiled 
for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  adapted  to 
the  lectures  there  annually  held  by  F.  Nicholls,  M.B. 
Prsel.  Anat.”^ 

The  next  Course  appears  to  have  been  delivered  in 
December,  1729,  at  Mr.  Ranby’s,  in  Southampton  Street, 
Bloomsbury  ;  but  in  November,  1730,  his  lecture  room 
was  announced  at  the  Druggists’  Laboratory,  in  Old 
Fish  Street ;  and  there  he  continued  until  the  winter  of 
1736.  Meanwhile  in  1732  the  Svllabus  was  amended  to 
“  A  compleat  Course  of  Human  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  which  the  (Economy  will  be  explained,  and 
the  progress  from  Anatomy  to  the  several  branches  of 
Physick  illustrated,  by  proper  lectures  on  the  blood, 
medicines,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  midwifery  ”  : 
and  at  the  same  time  was  published  “  a  new  Compendium 
Anatomicum  ea  omnia  complectens,  quce  ad  Humani  Cor¬ 
poris  CEconomiam  spectant.  In  usum  Academice  Oxonien- 
sis  constructum.^^  This  reappeared  in  1733  enlarged  to 
30  Prselections,  and  again  under  the  title  Compendium 
Anatomico-CEconomicum,  etc.,  to  31  Prselections  in  1736, 
and  still  further  enlarged  to  39  in  1740.  In  January, 
1736,  he  first  announced  a  Course  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  introductory  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
Physick  in  all  its  branches  ;  and,  moving  his  lecture 
rooms  to  the  next  house  below  the  Bull’s  Head  Tavern 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  in  the  following  October  he 

^  Daily  Post,  14  September,  1727. 
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announced  that  his  fees  were  4  guineas  for  the  first 
Course,  3  guineas  the  second,  and  2  guineas  every 
Course  after  A  In  1739  his  courses,  which  embraced 
thirty-nine  lectures,  in  which  was  included  the  method 
of  cutting  for  the  stone,  were  delivered  “  at  the  corner 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  near  Clare  Market,” ^  where  he 
must  have  been  a  near  neighbour  of  Orator  Henley  who, 
ten  years  earlier,  had  taken  possession  of  the  Butchers’ 
Chapel  in  Clare  Market,  which  he  renamed  the  New 
Oratory.  Nicholls’s  last  course  appears  to  have  been 
delivered  in  November,  1741,  and  among  his  pupils 
during  the  previous  winter  (1740)  was  William  Hunter, 
whose  description  of  the  lectures  is  recorded  in  his  own 
Introductory  Lectures^  1784.  ^ 

Frank  Nicholls  was  not  only  the  inventor  of  corroded 
anatomical  preparations,  on  the  method  of  making 
which  Hunter  doubtless  had  practical  instruction  from 
him,  but  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  study  and  teach  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  tissues,  to  the  subject  of  which 
many  of  his  lectures  were  devoted.  And  he  was  also 
the  first  to  give  a  correct  description  of  the  mode  of  the 
production  of  aneurism,  and  distinctly  recognised  the 
existence  and  office  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  (Munk), 
He  was  the  author  of  two  dissertations,  De  Anima 
Medica,  1750,  and  De  motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis ^  1775.^ 
On  hearing  that  his  former  teacher  contemplated  the 
relinquishment  of  his  leetures,  William  Hunter  is  said 
to  have  suggested  himself  as  his  successor  ;  but  he  met 
with  no  encouragement,  for  arrangements  had  already 
been  made  that  the  courses  should  be  continued  by 
Nicholls’s  friend  and  pupil,  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  on 
the  resignation  of  Nicholls,  had  been  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  Anatomy  Reader  at  Oxford.  There  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  some  delay,  for  it  is  not  until 

^  London  Evening  Post,  30  October,  1736. 

*  Idem,  4  October,  1739,  ^  See  pp.  44-5  infra. 

*  Further  particulars  of  Frank  Nicholls  are  given  on  p.  QO  infra. 
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September,  1743,  that  we  meet  with  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  Lawrence’s  lectures  :  “  At  the  corner  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields,  near  Clare  Market,  on  1st  November, 
1743,  will  begin  a  Course  of  Anatomy  by  Thomas 
Lawrence,  M.D.,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Oxford,” 
etc.^  In  January,  1746,  he  advertised  “A  Course  of 
Anatomy  and  Physical  (Economy,  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Physick  will  be  illustrated  in  proper  lectures 
according  to  the  order  of  Dr.  Nicholls’  Compendium,” 
at  his  house  in  Essex  Street,  Strand.^  These  Courses 
were  continued  each  autumn  and  spring  until  the  end 
of  1750,  when  Lawrence  gave  up  lecturing  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  increasing  practice.  In  January,  1748,  he 
announced  that  “  the  art  of  injecting  according  to  Dr. 
Nicholls’  method  will  be  freely  communicated  to  the 
gentlemen  that  shall  attend  this  course,”^  which  drew 
from  William  Hunter,  who  had  commenced  lecturing 
in  October,  1746,  the  counter-advertisement  that  “  as 
Dr.  Lawrence  has  advertised  that  he  will  teach  the  art 
of  injecting  according  to  Dr.  Nicholls’  method  in  the 
course  of  his  Anatomical  lectures,  I  propose  to  give  to 
those  who  attend  me  the  same  advantage,  and  will, 
the  first  night’s  lecture,  explain  the  reasons  that  oblige 
me  to  deviate  from  my  printed  proposals.”^  Even  at 
this  early  stage  of  his  career  William  Hunter  appears  to 
have  resented  the  slightest  opposition,  though  Lawrence, 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  eulogised  as  one  of  the  best  men  he 
had  known,  would  appear  to  have  been  the  last  to 
provoke  hostility,  or  give  intentional  offence. 

In  his  Life  of  Percivall  Pott,  Earle  distinctly  states 
that,  when  Pott  was  apprenticed  to  Edward  Nourse  in 
1729,  the  latter  was  giving  lectures  on  Anatomy  at  his 
school  at  London  House  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where 
Pott  prepared  the  subjects  for  demonstration  ;  and  a 
Syllabus  of  Nourse’s  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Chirur- 

^  London  Evening  Post,  27  September,  1743.  ^  Idem,  7  January,  1746. 

*  Idem,  13  January,  1748.  ^  Idem,  31  January,  1748. 
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gery  in  twenty-three  Prselections  is  dated  in  the  same 
year.  These,  however,  appear  to  have  been  delivered 
at  Barber-Surgeons’  Hall,  though  he  was  not  appointed 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  there  till  March,  1731,  which 
appointment  he  vacated  in  1734,  when  he  announced  that 
“  designing  to  have  no  more  lectures  at  my  own  house, 
I  think  it  proper  to  advertise  that  I  shall  begin  a  Course 
of  Anatomy,  Chirurgical  operations,  and  Bandages,  on 
Monday,  11th  November  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 
Edward  Nourse,  asst,  surgeon  and  lithotomist  to  the 
said  Hospital.”^  These  are  the  earliest  lectures  recorded 
to  have  been  delivered  at  any  London  hospital ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Nourse  continued  to  give  them 
there  or  at  his  own  anatomical  theatre,  for,  in  March, 
1735,  he  advertised  from  “  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,” 
giving  no  other  address.  No  further  advertisement  is 
met  with  until  January,  1741,  when  he  announced  a 
Course  of  lectures  on  Anatomy,  Operations  in  Surgery 
and  Bandages,  to  be  delivered  by  himself  and  Percivall 
Pott,  surgeon  in  Bow  Lane  but  again  no  address  is 
given,  and  this  advertisement  is  the  last.^ 

Pott’s  biographer  states  that,  about  1765,  he  insti¬ 
tuted  a  Course  of  lectures,  the  first  of  which  was  given 
at  his  house  in  Watling  Street.  But  since  no  public 
announcement  of  these  has  been  found,  it  is  probable 
that,  when  he  moved  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  in  1769, 
he  reserved  his  lectures  for  the  students  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

In  November,  1735,  we  meet  with  the  advertisement 
of  Csesar  Hawkins,  “  one  of  the  surgeons-in-ordinary  to 
the  Hospital  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  ”  (the  early  appella¬ 
tion  of  St.  George’s),  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
on  the  26th  of  June  previous.  “  In  Pall  Mall  Court, 
Pall  Mall,  on  Monday  next,  the  10  November,  at  5  in 

^  London  Evening  Post,  17  October,  1734.  ^  Idem,  24  January,  1741. 

^  Edward  Noiirse’s  death  is  announced  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of 
20  July,  1762,  as  “  formerly  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  lately  of  Red  Lion 
Square,  surgeon.” 
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the  evening,  will  begin  a  Course  of  Anatomy  with  the 
principal  operations  in  surgery  and  their  suitable  ban¬ 
dages,  by  Caesar  Hawkins,”  etc.^  In  February  and 
October,  1736,  this  advertisement  is  repeated,  and  in 
the  latter  he  styles  himself  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
at  Surgeons’  Hall,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  two 
months  before.  This  office  he  resigned,  after  one  year’s 
tenure,  on  his  appointment  as  Surgeon  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  no  subsequent  announcement  of  his  lectures 
appears  in  the  public  Press.  ^ 

William  Bromfield,  surgeon  in  Featherstone  Buildings, 
Holborn,  announced  his  first  Course  of  Anatomy,  Chirur- 
gical  operations  and  bandages  to  begin  on  Monday,  the 
13th  of  October,  1735,  at  5  p.m.  and  these  lectures 
were  continued,  spring  and  autumn  each  year,  until 
1750.  In  the  autumn  of  1736  he  published  a  Syllabus 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  containing  twenty-two  praslec- 
tions,  an  enlarged  edition  of  which,  embracing  thirty- 
two  anatomical  and  six  chirurgical  lectures,  appeared 
in  1743.  In  September,  1739,  he  advertised  his  fees — 
for  the  first  course  three  guineas,  the  next  two  guineas, 
and  every  after  course  one  guinea.^  In  August,  1744, 
he  was  elected  surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  resign¬ 
ing  in  November,  1780  ;  and  in  July  of  the  former  year 
he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Sur¬ 
geons’  Hall,  which  office  he  held  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  United  Company  in  1745.  By  that  time  he  had 
moved  to  Conduit  Street,  where  he  at  first  delivered 
his  lectures  ;  but  in  1746  he  announced  that  “  to  obviate 
difficulty  that  may  arise  from  remoteness  of  habitation 
of  those  who  may  attend  these  lectures,  a  convenient 
room  is  taken  in  Covent  Garden,  to  render  the  distance 
from  the  several  parts  of  the  town  as  nearly  equal  as 

^  London  Evening  Post,  6  November,  1735. 

2  His  memoir  is  in  the  D.iV.jB.,  but  a  fuller  account  may  be  found  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archwological  Society,  by  R.  R.  James. 

^  London  Evening  Post,  4  October,  1735. 

^  Idem,  29  September,  1739. 
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possible.”^  And  in  September  of  that  year  he  adver¬ 
tised  a  Course  of  Lectures  Anatomical,  Medical,  and 
Chirurgical,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Robert  James,  in 
Hart  Street,  Co  vent  Garden.  In  announcing  his  spring 
course  in  1747,  he  adds  to  his  titles  that  of  Surgeon  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  his  description  of  the  lectures 
says  that  “  the  generation  of  diseases,  especially  those 
peculiar  to  the  Navy  and  Army,  their  symptoms  and 
the  methods  of  their  relief,  will  be  explained  from  the 
structure  of  the  solids,  the  texture  of  the  fluids,  and  the 
laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy.”^  The  autumn  Course  of 
1747  was  delivered  by  Bromfield  alone,  the  medical 
portion  of  the  Syllabus  being  omitted,  but  he  added 
that  “  those  gentlemen  who  enter  as  dissecting  pupils 
will  be  attended  during  the  winter  season  by  Mr.  Brom¬ 
field,  or  a  surgeon  who  was  educated  at  Paris,  to  instruct 
in  dissecting  the  parts,  injecting,  and  making  the  pre¬ 
parations.”  The  surgeon  in  question  was  Mr.  Sherwood, 
at  whose  house  in  Devonshire  Street  near  Red  Lion 
Square,  and  at  Mr.  Bromfield’s,  apothecary,  in  Covent 
Garden,  particulars  could  be  obtained.  ^  His  last  Course 
was  delivered  in  February,  1749,  by  which  time  probably 
William  Hunter’s  success  had  reduced  the  number  of 
Bromfield’s  pupils  ;  but  the  lectures  appear  to  have 
been  continued  by  James  Moffat,  surgeon  in  Lancaster 
Court  in  the  Strand,  who  advertised  that  his  courses 
were  arranged  according  to  Bromfield’s  syllabus.  Moffat 
delivered  his  lectures  every  winter  until  1764. 

A  memoir  of  William  Bromfield  appears  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  National  Biography  and  a  fuller  biography 
from  the  pen  of  the  present  writer  will  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine ^  1915,  Vol. 
VIII,  pp.  103-26. 

In  October,  1744,  John  Freeman,  surgeon,  announced 
that  on  Monday  the  22nd  inst.,  at  5  p.m.,  would  begin 

^  London  Evening  Poet,  2  January,  1746,  *  Idem^  1  January,  1747. 

^  Idem,  6  October,  1747, 
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a  Course  of  Anatomy  with  demonstrations  in  Surgery 
at  his  house  in  Warwiek  Court,  Holborn  U  this 
course  was  repeated  in  January  and  Oetober  of  1745, 
after  whieh  no  further  advertisements  appear.  He  may 
be  identieal  with  John,  the  son  of  John  Freeman,  late 
of  the  city  of  Oxford,  vintner,  deceased,  who,  on  the  5th 
of  October,  1731,  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years  to 
Thomas  Bigg,  surgeon,  at  Barber-Surgeons’  Hall,  the 
sum  of  £367  10s.  being  paid  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Freeman.  ^ 

On  Monday  the  29th  of  September  (1740)  at  5  p.m. 
will  begin  a  Course  of  Anatomy  with  all  the  operations  and 
bandages  in  Surgery  by  William  Hewitt,  surgeon,  at  his 
house  in  Leicester-fields,  where  all  pupils  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  dissect  and  prepare  with  directions  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  everything  of  a  difficult  nature  in  making  their 
own  preparations.”^  As  has  been  already  explained, 
dissection  outside  the  Surgeons’  Hall  was  prohibited  by 
the  Company’s  by-law  without  permission,  and,  since 
we  find  no  further  advertisement  of  his  lectures  until 
1743,  and  then  an  absence  of  the  offer  of  dissection,  it 
appears  likely  that  Hewitt  had  been  admonished  by  the 
Court  of  Assistants.^  Still,  he  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  announce  the  teaching  of  the  method  of 
making  preparations.  His  next  advertisement  (1743) 
bears  out  the  suggestion  that  in  the  interval  he  had 
temporarily  abandoned  his  lectures,  in  consequence  of 
the  restriction,  for  dissection  is  not  mentioned  :  “  Mr. 
William  Hewitt,  surgeon,  lately  removed  from  Leicester- 
fields,  now  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  proposes  in  October 
next  to  begin  and  continue  his  Courses  of  Anatomy, 
where  all  gentlemen  may  be  instructed  not  only  by  the 
theoretick  but  operative  parts  both  in  surgery  and 
anatomy.”^  Before  the  Course  began  he  published  a 

^  London  Evening  Post,  13  October,  1744. 

^  Apprentiee  Book,  Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons. 

^  London  Evening  Post,  18  September,  1740. 

^  And  see  p.  97  infra.  ^  London  Evening  Post,  23  August,  1743. 
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Syllabus,  but  no  copy  of  this  has  been  recovered.  These 
lectures  were  repeated  in  February,  1744,  after  which 
no  advertisement  appeared  until  September,  1746,  when, 
the  restrictive  by-law  being  abrogated,  he  again  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  teach  “  the  method  of  dissecting 
and  making  preparations.”^  His  last  course  of  lectures 
appears  to  have  been  delivered  in  November,  1749. 

In  August,  1744,  William  Hewitt  was  eleeted  surgeon 
to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  this  office  he  held  until 
February,  1760,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation.  We 
find  that,  6  July,  1736,  William,  the  son  of  George 
Hewitt,  of  Oughton,  co.  Lancs,  gent.,^  was  bound 
apprentice  at  Barber-Surgeons’  Hall  to  Caesar  Hawkins, 
for  seven  years,  in  consideration  of  £200  paid  by  his 
father  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  his  master’s  interest  which 
secured  for  him  election  as  surgeon  to  the  hospital.  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  “  William 
Hewitt,  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-fields, 
but  in  Capel,  co.  Surrey,  deceased,”  administration  of 
whose  goods  was  granted,  16  July,  1760,  to  Jane 
Hewitt,  widow  and  relict.  ^  He  was  buried  at  Capel, 
6  July,  1760,  and  left  a  son  William,  who  had  several 
children.  ^ 

In  the  London  Daily  Post  of  17  January,  1741,  ap¬ 
peared  the  announcement  that  “  On  Thursday,  February 
the  19th  at  5  p.m.,  will  begin  a  Course  of  Anatomy  with 
proper  lectures  on  the  Art  of  Midwifery ;  after  which 
will  follow  a  compleat  course  of  the  operations  in  Surgery 
with  their  proper  bandages,  by  T.  Griffiths,  surgeon,  at 
his  house  in  Sadlers’  Hall  Court  in  Cheapside.  Neurology 
being  included  in  this  course,  all  the  nerves  will  be  traced 

^  London  Evening  Post,  6  September,  1746. 

“  These  particulars  have  been  taken  from  the  Apprentice  Books  of  the 
United  Company,  which  contain  also  the  name  of  another  William 
Hewitt,  surgeon,  who  was  admitted  a  foreign  brother  of  the  Company 

May,  1741,  on  p^ment  of  seven  guineas ;  but  the  identity  of  the 
lecturer  with  the  St.  George’s  man  is  certain,  though  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  any  trace  of  either  family  at  the  village  of  Oughton. 

'  P.C.C.,  Admon.  Act  Book,  1760,  Parish  Registers  of  Capel. 
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from  their  origin  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  to  the 
parts  on  whieh  they  are  bestowed,  in  order  to  show  their 
various  plexuses,  ganglions,  conjunetions,  etc.”  The 
lecturer  may  have  been  the  Thomas  Griffits  {sic),  son  of 
Thomas,  of  Ross,  co.  Hereford,  gent.,  who  was  appren¬ 
ticed,  29  July,  1725,  for  seven  years  to  John  Dobyns, 
for  £300  ;  for  Dobyns  was  himself  surgeon  to  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital,  to  which  Thomas  Griffiths  was 
elected  assistant-surgeon  in  June,  1750.  On  21  July, 
1753,  Thomas  Griffith  (sic)  was  elected  a  warden  of 
Anatomy  at  Barber-Surgeons’  Hall :  and,  15  January, 
1761,  “  died  Mr.  Griffith,  assistant-surgeon  to  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s.”^ 

In  the  London  Daily  Post  of  4  November,  1741,  it  is 
announced  that  “  On  Monday  next,  Mr.  Vitrack,  sur¬ 
geon,  who  attended  the  hospitals  at  Paris  during  four 
years,  proposes  to  give  courses  on  the  method  of  dissect¬ 
ing  the  human  body,  by  which  means  beginners  will  be 
sufficiently  instructed  in  Anatomy  in  a  short  time, 
having  the  opportunity  to  dissect  with  their  own  hands  ; 
and  those  who  have  studied  this  science  in  a  contem¬ 
plative  manner,  and  yet  are  strangers  to  the  manual 
part  thereof  may  soon  become  proficients.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  Course  are  taken  in  and  further  proposals 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  Vitrack,  who  may  be  spoke  with, 
from  12  at  noon  to  1,  and  from  5  to  6  in  the  evening, 
at  the  Grecian  Coffee  house,  Devereux  Court,  Temple 
Bar,  every  day  until  the  time  proposed.”  ^  This  is  the 
only  advertisement  of  Vitrack’s  lectures  which  has  been 
found,  and  in  his  case  also  it  seems  likely  that  the 
intended  teaching  of  practical  dissection  was  forbidden 
by  the  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  freeman.  He  was 
probably  James,  the  son  of  James  Vitrack,  late  of  Greek 
Street,  Soho,  who,  4  January,  1731,  was  apprenticed  to 
John  Stevens,  chirurgeon,  foreign  brother,  for  seven 
years,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £189.  One  bearing 
^  London  Magazine,  1761,  53.  ^  And  see  p.  97  infra. 
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his  names,  possibly  his  father,  had  been  admitted  a 
foreign  brother,  19  February,  171 2 A 

From  the  earliest  times  religious  feeling  had  regarded 
mutilation  of  the  human  body  with  repugnance,  witness 
in  ancient  Egypt  the  ceremonial  stoning  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  incise  the  integuments  for  the  purpose  of 
embalming  the  dead.  In  the  Saracenic  schools,  where 
even  the  handling  of  dead  bodies  was  considered  pollu¬ 
tion,  dissection  was  unheard  of ;  and  in  the  same  way 
that  the  repeated  Papal  edicts,  forbidding  the  shedding 
of  blood  by  the  priest-physician,  obstructed  the  progress 
of  surgical  knowledge  in  the  tw^elfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  so  the  voice  of  popular  prejudice  against 
dissection  restricted  the  necessary  means  for  the  study 
of  anatomy  until  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Violation  of  the  grave,  the  only  method  of  providing 
subjects,  except  to  the  very  limited  extent  allowed  to 
the  corporations  by  law,  was  repulsive  to  everyone  ; 
and  the  combination  of  religious  and  humanitarian 
sentiment  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  the  trade 
of  the  resurrectionist,  and  the  occupation  of  his  patrons, 
full  of  personal  danger  from  public  violence. 

We  have  direct  evidence,  in  the  account  of  the 
Edinburgh  School,  of  the  feeling  against  dissection  in 
1711,  stimulated  as  it  was  in  that  instance  by  the  dese¬ 
cration  of  churchyards  ;  and  Lecky,  the  historian  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  dealing  with  this  subject, 
states  that  the  popular  prejudice  against  dissection, 
which  had  for  centuries  paralysed  and  almost  prevented 
the  study  of  anatomy,  still  ran  so  high  in  England  that, 
in  spite  of  the  number  of  capital  punishments,  it  was 
only  with  great  difficulty  that  the  civil  power  could 
accommodate  surgeons  with  proper  subjects,  and  all 
publicity  was  studiously  avoided.  To  this  cause  indeed 
he  attributes  the  backwardness  of  anatomical  teaching 
in  England  as  compared  with  the  Continental  schools. 

^  Apprentice  Book,  Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons. 
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John  Bellers,  the  Quaker,  in  his  Essay  towards  the 
improvement  of  Physick,  published  in  1714,  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  difficulties  then  attending  the  study  of 
anatomy  in  England,  says  that  “  it  was  not  easy  for  the 
students  to  get  a  body  to  dissect  at  Oxford,  the  mob 
being  so  mutinous  to  prevent  their  having  one  ”  ;  and 
suggests  that  patients  dying  in  hospitals  should  be 
anatomised  “  for  the  better  information  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians,  the  universal  spreading  of  knowledge  among 
the  faculty,  and  the  future  good  of  the  public  who  may 
require  advice.”  And  the  poet  Shenstone,  voicing 
popular  opinion,  was  induced  to  devote  one  of  his 
elegies  to  the  subject  of  the  frequent  violation  of  the 
grave,  the  penultimate  verse  of  which  is  quoted  here  : 

Where  is  the  faith  of  ancient  Pagans  fled  ? 

Where  the  fond  care  the  wandering  manes  claim  ? 

Nature,  instinctive,  cries,  ^  Protect  the  dead. 

And  sacred  be  their  ashes  and  their  fame  !  ’ 

(Elegy  XXII.) 

As  late  as  1783  William  Hunter  was  enjoining  upon 
his  pupils  that  “  in  a  country  where  liberty  disposes  the 
people  to  licentiousness  and  outrage,  and  where  {private) 
anatomists  are  not  legally  supplied  with  dead  bodies, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  the  populace  or  to  the  prejudices  of  our  neighbours. 
Therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  be  on  your 
guard  ;  and  out  of  doors,  speak  with  caution  of  what 
may  be  passing  here,  especially  with  respect  to  dead 
bodies.  These  considerations  render  it  necessary  to  shut 
our  doors  against  strangers,  or  such  people  as  might  chuse 
to  visit  us  from  an  idle  or  even  malevolent  curiosity.” 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  “  Mr.  Edward 
Goldwyre  at  his  house  in  the  Close  of  Salisbury,”  and 
found  among  his  papers,  is  worth  passing  notice  : — 

“  Sir, — Being  informed  that  you  are  the  only  surgeon 
in  this  city  or  county,  that  anatomises  men  ;  and  I 
being  under  the  present  unhappy  circumstances,  and  in 
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a  very  mean  condition,  would  gladly  live  as  long  as  I 
can  :  but  by  all  appearance  I  am  to  be  executed  next 
Mareh,  having  no  friends  on  earth  that  will  speak  a 
word  to  save  my  life,  nor  send  me  a  morsel  of  bread  to 
keep  life  and  soul  together  until  that  fatal  day  ;  so  if 
you  will  vouehsafe  to  come  hither,  I  will  gladly  sell  you 
my  body  (being  whole  and  sound),  to  be  ordered  at  your 
discretion  ;  knowing  that  it  will  rise  again  at  the  general 
resurreetion,  as  well  from  your  house  as  from  the  grave. 
Your  answer,  Sir,  will  highly  oblige 

Yours  etc., 

James  Brooke  A 

Fisherton-Anger  Gaol, 

Octoher  3,  1736.” 

The  number  of  persons  who  have  bequeathed  their 
bodies,  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  is 
not  so  small  as  might  be  imagined,  ^  and  instances  in 
whieh  the  testator  has  ordered  his  body  to  be  sold  after 
death  are  not  unknown  ;  but  authenticated  evidence  of 
sueh  sale  during  life  must  be  exceptional. 

“  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,”  says 
William  Hunter,  “  Anatomy  made  two  great  steps,  by 
the  invention  of  injections,  and  the  method  of  making 
what  we  commonly  call  preparations.  They  arose  in 
Holland  under  Swammerdam  and  Ruyseh,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  England  under  Cowper,  St.  Andre,  and  others, 
where  they  have  been  greatly  improved.  The  Anatomists 
who  have  exeelled  in  making  fine  injeetions  and  pre¬ 
parations  have  generally  made  a  secret  of  their  methods 
and  improvements,  till  within  the  last  thirty  years 
{i.e,  since  1750)  these  arts  have  been  constantly  taught 
in  public  courses  of  Anatomy  here.  Harvey  and  the 
Anatomists  of  former  ages  had  no  other  knowledge  of 
the  blood-vessels  than  what  they  were  able  to  colleet 
from  laborious  disseetions,  and  from  examining  the 

1  Med.  Ana.y  ii,  p.  56.  This  and  a  similar  offer  is  also  cited  by  Wadd, 
Mems. ,  etc. ,  p.  80.  ^  Archdeacon  Colley  is  a  recent  example. 
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smaller  branches  of  them  upon  some  lucky  occasion 
when  they  were  found  more  than  commonly  loaded 
with  red  blood.  But  filling  the  vascular  system  with 
a  bright-coloured  wax  enables  us  to  trace  even  the 
smallest  vessels.  The  modern  art  of  corroding  the  fleshy 
parts  with  a  menstruum,  and  of  leaving  the  moulded 
wax  {in  the  vessels)  entire,  does  great  honour  to  the 
ingenious  inventor  Dr.  Nicholls. 

Many  of  the  wax  figures  which  I  have  seen  are  so 
tawdry,  unnatural  in  colour,  incorrect  in  figure,  situa¬ 
tion,  and  the  like,  that  to  an  Anatomist  they  appear 
ridiculous.  But  those  which  are  cast  in  wax,  plaster, 
or  lead,  from  the  real  subject,  and  which  of  late  years 
have  been  frequently  made  here,  are  very  correct,  and 
are  no  insignificant  acquisition  to  modern  Anatomy. 
The  improved  methods  of  preserving  animal  parts  have 
been  of  the  greatest  service,  either  wet  preparations  in 
spirits,  or  dry  preparations  covered  with  protective 
varnish  :  of  the  two  the  former  being  preferable,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  retain  more  of  the  natural  appearance. 
But  they  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  fresh  subject. 

The  large  folio  illustrations  of  the  bones,  the  muscles, 
and  the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  those  of  the  internal 
organs  of  the  body,  have  facilitated  the  study  of 
Anatomy  :  but  none  of  these  artificial  means  are  capable 
of  taking  the  place  of  the  human  body  in  the  proper 
instruction  of  the  student.”^ 

Such  were  the  methods  used  by  William  Hunter  in 
1783,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  account  of  his 
own  studies  “  at  one  of  the  most  reputable  Courses  of 
Anatomy  in  Europe,”  meaning  M.  Ferrein’s  lectures  in 
Paris  during  the  winter  of  1743-4.  This  Course  contained 
about  eighty  lectures,  of  which  he  says,  “  there  I  learned 
a  good  deal  by  my  ears,  but  almost  nothing  by  my  eyes, 
and  therefore  hardly  anything  to  the  purpose.  The 
defect  was  that  the  professor  was  obliged  to  demonstrate 
^  Two  Introductory  Lectures,  1784,  p.  65,  et  yassim. 
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all  the  parts  of  the  body,  except  the  bones,  nerves,  and 
vessels,  upon  one  dead  body.  There  was  a  fcetus  for  the 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  ;  and  the  operations  of  Surgery 
were  explained,  to  very  little  purpose  indeed,  upon  a 
dog.  And,  in  the  only  course  which  I  attended  in 
London,  which  was  by  far  the  most  reputable  that  was 
given  here,  the  professor  {Frank  Nicholls)  used  only 
two  dead  bodies  in  his  course.  The  consequence  was 
that  at  one  of  these  places  all  was  harangue  and  very 
little  was  distinctly  seen  :  in  the  other,  the  course  was 
contracted  into  too  small  a  compass  of  time  {thirty-nine 
lectures  or  thereabouts)  and  therefore  several  material 
parts  of  Anatomy  were  left  out  entirely.”  ^ 

Although  the  present  sketch  comprises  particulars  of 
Anatomical  lectures  only,  in  reviewing  the  progress  of 
teaching  we  shall  be  assisted  by  a  glance  at  the  names 
and  dates  of  those  who  advertised  Courses  upon  other 
subjects  forming  part  of  the  medical  curriculum. 


Chemistry. 


Experimental 

Philosophy. 


Physick. 


1700  George  Wilson,  1704  James  Robert¬ 
son,  1711  Edward  Bright,  1713  Samuel 

Stringer,  1721  -  White  (of  Oxford), 

1727  Jonathan  Bead,  1734  Peter  Shaw, 
1736  William  Lewis. 

1706  Hodgson  and  Fr.  Hauksbee  senk, 
1712  Fr.  Hauksbee  senk  and  jun^,  1712 
Whiston  and  Ditton,  1713  Desaguliers, 
1714  Whiston  and  Hauksbee  (jun’^.),  1719 
Benj.  Worster  and  Watts,  1725  Brown 
and  Watts,  1727  Obadiah  Wyld,  1727 
Stirling  and  Watts,  1732  Peter  Shaw  and 
Hauksbee,  1733  John  Rowning  and  Wm. 
Deane,  1736  Archibald  Spens,  1740 
Robins  and  Watts. 

1710  ‘T.C.,’  1728  Wm.  Gr^me,  1740 
W.  Schaw,  1743  Nich.  Robinson. 


^  Two  Introductory  Lectures^  pp.  88-9. 
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Midwifery.  1724  John  Maubray,  1736  Edmund  Chap¬ 
man,  1739  Sir  Rich‘s.  Manningham,  1741 
James  Parsons,  1742  Wm.  Smellie. 
Botany.  1727  John  Marty n. 

Pharfnacy.  1722  J.  Quincy. 

Mat.  Medica.  1722  Edward  Strother. 

(The  above  dates  refer  to  the  earliest  recorded  notice 
of  each  lecturer.) 

Each  of  these  subjects  was  at  first  taught  separately, 
but  somewhat  later  Nicholls  and  others  began  to  include 
all  but  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  their 
Courses  of  Anatomy,  accounting  to  some  extent  for  the 
scanty  number  of  advertised  lectures  on  Physic,  Mid¬ 
wifery,  and  Materia  Medica.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  early  private  teachers  depended  mainly  for 
their  pupils  upon  advertisements  in  the  public  Press, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  hand -bills.  But  they  had  other 
methods  of  making  themselves  known.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  work  on  the  subject  of  their  choice,  to  which 
at  times  was  appended  a  Syllabus  of  their  intended 
Courses  ;  an  appointment  to  the  staff  of  a  hospital,  or 
as  Reader  or  Demonstrator  at  Surgeons’  Hall,  gave  them 
added  importance.  James  Douglas  appears  to  have 
been  the  first,  though  closely  followed  by  Cheselden,  to 
teach  comparative  anatomy,  a  subject  to  which  he  had 
paid  long  and  arduous  attention  :  Cheselden  to  demon¬ 
strate  surgical  operations  ;  Figuel  to  teach  the  making 
and  application  of  bandages,  and  the  reduction  of 
fractures  and  dislocations  ;  John  Douglas  to  lecture 
upon  and  demonstrate  his  own  method  of  lithotomy  ; 
and  Frank  Nicholls  to  include  in  one  Course  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  therapeutics,  and  midwifery.  As 
has  been  explained  on  a  later  page,  William  Hewitt  and 
Vitrack  were  the  first  to  advertise  facilities  for  practical 
dissection  by  their  pupils,  though  it  appears  probable 
that  their  efforts  in  this  direction  were  frustrated  by  the 
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restrictive  by-law  of  the  United  Company ;  until,  upon 
its  dissolution  in  1745,  they  and  others  were  able  to 
resume  the  teaching  of  practical  dissection.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  what  was  then  known  as  “  the  Paris  method,” 
consisting  apparently  of  the  provision  of  a  subject  for 
dissection  to  each  student,  and  the  personal  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  process  by  the  teacher,  was  effected  by 
William  Hunter  in  1746,  and  forms  the  first  real  step 
forward  in  the  progress  of  the  London  school.  But  as 
teaching  on  those  lines  necessitated  a  much  greater 
number  of  subjects,  the  trade  of  the  resurrectionist 
steadily  grew,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.^ 

We  have  very  scanty  knowledge  of  the  average  number 
of  students  who  attended  :  in  1727  Macculloch  gave 
notice  that  his  lectures  would  commence  as  soon  as  six 
gentlemen  had  subscribed,  presumably  hoping  for 
others  to  join  later :  Furneaux  and  Blathwait  an¬ 
nounced  in  1719  that  forty-two  pupils  had  already 
entered,  though  this  was  at  Oxford,  where,  as  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  extra-collegiate  University  classes  seem  to 
have  been  better  attended.  William  Hunter  in  1748 
had  about  twenty  pupils,  and  in  1756  about  a  hundred. 

In  1726  Macculloch  announced  his  fee  for  a  five  weeks’ 
Course  of  Anatomy  to  be  two  guineas  :  in  1736  Frank 
Nicholls’s  fee  was  four  guineas  for  the  first,  three  guineas 
for  the  second,  and  two  guineas  for  eaeh  subsequent 
Course :  and  in  1739  Bromfield’s  fees  were  three  guineas 
for  the  first,  two  guineas  for  the  seeond,  and  one  guinea 
for  each  Course  following.  William  Hunter’s  fees  in 
1782,  when  the  Course  lasted  from  early  in  October  to 
the  20th  of  May,  two  hours  daily,  were  seven  guineas 
for  the  whole,  or  four  for  the  first  half  and  three  for  the 
second  half,  five  guineas  extra  being  charged  for  a  Course 

^  For  details  of  this  see  Rsport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Anatomy^  1828;  ana  The  Diary  of  a  Resurrectionist,  by 
James  Blake  Bailey,  1896, 
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of  practical  anatomy  during  the  whole  winter.  The 
gradual  rise  in  fees  was  proportionate  to  the  increased 
length  of  the  Course.  Rolfe’s,  in  1703  and  following 
years,  occupied  about  six  weeks,  with  three  lectures  a 
week  :  Cheselden’s,  in  1711,  consisted  of  thirty-five 
lectures,  and  were  certainly  of  no  more  than  two 
months’  duration  :  Symonds’s,  in  1717,  contained  thirty 
preelections  :  St.  Andre,  in  some  years,  gave  three 
Courses  during  the  winter :  Macculloch’s,  in  1726, 
lasted  five  weeks,  three  lectures  a  week,  and  in  1727 
were  extended  to  six  weeks. 

In  1729  Nourse’s  syllabus  contained  23  lectures  :  in 
1733  Nicholls’s  was  enlarged  to  30  lectures,  in  1736  to 
31,  and  in  1740  to  39  :  Bromfield’s  first  syllabus  in  1736 
contained  22,  and,  in  1743,  38  lectures. 

For  the  time  of  delivery  the  earlier  teachers  usually 
chose  5  p.m.,  as  did  William  Hunter  till  1768,  after 
which  year  the  hour  was  changed  to  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Wadd  says  that  “  when  Garrick  was  at  his 
zenith,  William  Hunter  soon  discovered  that  he  stood 
no  chance  with  the  actor,  for  whenever  Garrick  lectured^ 
the  anatomical  lectures  were  negleeted.  In  vain  did  the 
Doctor  preach  to  the  pupils  on  the  immorality  of  attend¬ 
ing  theatres,  and  the  impropriety  of  neglecting  him  ;  it 
was  of  no  avail.  Romeo’s  Apothecary  and  Dr.  Last 
were  the  only  medical  characters  to  spend  the  evening 
with,  and  for  the  rest  they  thought  Macbeth  sufficient 
authority  to  throw  physic  to  the  dogs.  For  this  reason, 
and  for  this  reason  alone,  the  anatomical  lectures  were 
afterwards  given  in  the  middle  of  the  day.”^ 

We  have  knowledge  of  the  early  use  of  small  mechani¬ 
cal  figures  for  the  teaching  of  anatomy  in  the  ivory 
skeleton  used  by  Banister  about  1580,  and  there  is  a 
portrait  of  William  Hunter,  by  Chamber len,  holding  in 

^  Wadd,  Mems,  etc.,  p.  189.  From  1746  until  January,  1768,  William 
Hunter  lectured  at  5  p.m. ;  after  that  date  he  changed  the  hour  to  2  p.m., 
and  in  1783  each  lecture  lasted  from  2  to  4  daily,  exeept  Sunday. 
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his  hand  a  small  anatomical  model.  In  1675  Michael 
Spaher  published  his  Survey  of  the  Microcosme,  or  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Bodies  of  Man  and  woman  wherein  the 
skint  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  muscles,  viscera,  hones,  and 
ligaments  thereof  are  accurately  delineated  and  so  disposed 
hy  pasting,  as  that  all  the  parts  of  the  said  bodies  both 
internal  and  external  are  exactly  represented  in  their 
proper  site :  useful  for  all  physicians,  chyrurgeons, 
statuaries,  painters,  etc  A  The  work  contains  four  plates 
and  four  pages  of  description  ;  the  figures  consisting  of 
several  superimposed  layers  of  illustrations,  each  pasted 
on  a  hinge  so  as  to  turn  back  and  thus  expose  the  under¬ 
lying  structures,  integuments,  muscles,  and  viscera. 
The  second  and  third  editions,  published  in  London  in 
1695  and  1702,  fob,  were  corrected  by  Clopton  Havers  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  ingenious  method 
of  providing  for  the  lack  of  bodies  and  preparations  was 
utilised  by  students  and  teachers  of  anatomy.  Cowper 
mentions  in  his  Anatomy  (1698)  his  possession  of  casts 
of  anatomy  in  plaster  of  Paris,  and  of  his  preparations 
injected  with  wax  ;  and  in  the  syllabus  issued  by  James 
Douglas  in  1706,  he  refers  to  the  half  of  one  of  his  human 
subjects  artfully  prepared,  and  also  to  the  dissection  of 
a  dog,  which  animal  he  had  used  for  comparison  in  his 
Myographia,  And  although  Cheselden  does  not  actually 
mention  prepared  specimens,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  used  them  in  his  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy. 
Cowper  and  St.  Andre  are  said  by  William  Hunter  to 
have  been  the  first  to  make  anatomical  preparations  in 
England,  and  in  1719  St.  Andre  advertised  that  his  lec¬ 
tures  would  be  demonstrated  by  “  a  curious  collection 
of  preparations,  in  which  the  structure  of  all  the  parts, 
the  anastomosis  of  arteries  and  veins,  the  origin  of  the 
lacteals  and  the  passage  of  the  chyle  would  be  seen.’’ 

'  The  first  edition  was  Englished  by  John  Ireton,  Chyrurgeon,  and 
appears  to  have  been  dedicated  by  the  publisher,  Joseph  Moxon,  “to  the 
most  excellent  Ellen  Gwyn  ”  ;  but  the  dedication  was  omitted  from  the 
later  editions. 
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He  was  the  first  to  announce  the  teaching  of  the  method 
of  dissecting,  preparing,  and  mounting  of  specimens, 
and  the  provision  of  skeletons  for  the  private  require¬ 
ments  of  his  pupils.  The  wax  figures  made  by  Desnoue 
and  used  by  MaccuUoch  and  Sargeant,  and  afterwards 
by  George  Thomson  for  the  teaching  of  midwifery,  and 
the  figures  made  and  used  by  Chovet,  were  a  somewhat 
later  development ;  and,  with  the  publication  of  en¬ 
graved  illustrations  of  the  various  parts,  constituted  a 
considerable  help  to  the  teaching  of  anatomy. 

The  discovery  by  Boyle,  as  early  as  1666,  of  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  preserving  fresh  anatomical  specimens  in  spirits, 
to  which  sal  ammoniac  was  added  to  j)revent  cloudiness, 
appears  to  be  the  first  instance  of  wet  preparations  ; 
but  long  before  his  time  the  Italian  anatomists  had 
utilised  the  dry  method  of  preserving  dissections  of  the 
nerves  and  vessels,  spread  out  on  boards,  of  which  we 
have  examples  in  the  six  tables  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  until  recently  thought  to  have  been  those 
used  by  Harvey,  but  now  known  to  have  been  brought 
from  Pisa  by  Sir  John  Finch ;  and  another  set,  originally 
presented  by  Evelyn  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  These, 
however,  are  not  injected  specimens,  and  although 
Ruysch  brought  the  art  of  injecting  anatomical  prepara¬ 
tions  to  a  perfection  unknown  either  before  or  since  his 
time,  his  secret  went  with  him  to  the  grave. 

The  earliest  instruments  used  in  this  country  for  the 
purposes  of  injection  appear  to  have  been  invented  and 
fabricated  by  the  Hauksbees,  uncle  and  nephew,  whose 
association  with  the  Royal  Society,  as  makers  of  various 
scientific  instruments,  is  mentioned  on  an  earlier  page. 
To  Frank  Nicholls  is  due  the  invention  of  the  method  of 
injecting  the  vessels  with  wax,  and  then  destroying  the  soft 
parts  by  means  of  a  corroding  fluid,  leaving  the  moulded 
wax  to  exhibit  the  exact  course  of  the  vessels.  More¬ 
over,  while  he  announced  his  discovery  to  the  world,  his 
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predecessors,  Cowper  and  St.  Andre,  omitted  to  divulge 
their  secret  processes  ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Hunters  had  some  private  method  of 
their  own,  for  Foot  casts  a  gibe  at  John  Hunter  on  this 
score,  and  at  the  same  time  eulogises  Sheldon  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  improvements  he  had  discovered.^ 

Wadd  says  that  “  William  Hunter  may  be  considered 
as  the  father  of  the  anatomical  schools  of  London,  and 
bequeathed  a  fame  and  character  to  his  class  which  has 
been  supported  with  undiminished  lustre  to  the  present 
day  (1827).  Previously  to  his  time,  very  little  had  been 
done :  Cheselden  had  given  a  few  lectures — so  had 
Andre  and  Nourse  ;  and  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls  gave  what 
he  considered  a  systematic  course  and  published  a  sylla¬ 
bus  of  39  lectures.  Dr.  Maclaurin  and  Dr.  Marshall 
were  also  anatomical  teachers,”  etc.^  But  the  particu¬ 
lars  I  have  given  above  of  the  work  of  Rolfe,  James 
Douglas,  Macculloch,  Chovet,  Bromfield,  Hewitt,  Law¬ 
rence,  and  others,  not  mentioned  by  Wadd,  and  extend¬ 
ing  in  many  instances  regularly  over  several  years,  are 
sufficient,  incomplete  though  they  may  be,  to  prove 
that  these  men,  taken  in  the  order  of  their  names  in  the 
list,  were  the  pioneers  of  extra-collegiate  anatomical 
teaching  in  England,  And  to  them  the  greater  credit  is 
due  that,  beset  by  restrictions,  lack  of  subjects,  and  both 
paucity  and  inferiority  of  anatomical  preparations,  they 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  later  edifice  erected  by 
William  Hunter.  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

Coming  to  London  at  a  time  when  Bromfield,  Hewitt, 
and  Lawrence  were  the  only  remaining  anatomical 
teachers  of  repute,  William  Hunter  struck  the  fortunate 
moment  when  the  dissolution  of  the  United  Company 
of  Barbers  and  Surgeons,  and  the  consequent  abrogation 
of  their  by-law  forbidding  dissection  of  human  bodies 

^  The  history  of  anatomical  injections  is  dealt  with  fully  in  Singer’s 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Sciences y  1921,  ii,  chap.  7. 

*  Wadd,  Memsy  etc.,  p.  189. 
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outside  their  Hall  without  permission,  suddenly  increased 
the  facilities  for  teaching  anatomy.  A  few  years  later 
a  larger  number  of  subjects  was  provided  by  Act  of 
Parliament  (1752),  and  in  consequence  of  the  more 
regular  teaching  thus  rendered  possible,  those  students 
who  had  previously  visited  Edinburgh  and  the  Conti¬ 
nental  schools  flocked  to  London,  which,  on  account  of 
its  numerous  hospitals,  possessed  better  opportunities 
for  all-round  study  than  any  other  city.  As  time  went 
on  William  Hunter’s  school  became  unrivalled  :  to  him 
is  due  the  training  of  a  succession  of  lecturers,  some  of 
whom  carried  his  methods  to  the  New  World  :  and  to 
him  Anatomy  owes  a  debt,  in  some  measure  comparable 
with  that  which  Pathology  owes  to  his  brother. 


CHAPTER  II 


WILLIAM  hunter’s  EARLY  CAREER 

Fables  begin  to  be  mrrent  in  one  generation^  are  established  in  the 
second,  become  respectable  in  the  third,  while  in  the  fourth  generation 
temples  are  raised  in  honour  of  them." — Voltaire. 

In  his  examination  of  Scottish  intellect  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  Buckle,  the  historian  of  civilisation, 
after  reviewing  the  philosophical  works  of  Francis 
Hutcheson,  Adam  Smith,  David  Hume,  and  Thomas 
Reid,  and  the  scientific  labours  of  Joseph  Black  in 
chemistry,  of  James  Hutton  in  geology,  of  James  Watt 
in  mechanics,  and  of  William  Cullen  in  medicine,  sums 
up  by  saying  :  “I  have  now  only  one  more  name  to 
add  to  this  splendid  catalogue  of  the  great  Scotsmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but  it  is  the  name  of  a  man 
who  for  comprehensive  and  original  genius  comes  im¬ 
mediately  after  Adam  Smith,  and  must  be  placed  far 
above  any  other  philosopher  whom  Scotland  has  pro¬ 
duced  ;  I  mean  of  course  John  Hunter.” 

Among  the  scientific  men  of  outstanding  ability 
selected  by  Francis  Galton  to  illustrate  his  theory  of 
the  transmission  of  hereditary  ability  may  be  found  in 
the  first  degree  the  name  of  John  Hunter,  and  on  a  lower 
plane  those  of  his  brother  William,  his  nephew  Matthew 
Baillie  the  pathologist,  and  his  niece  Joanna  Baillie  the 
poetess.  Galton  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  those  whom  he  selected  had  started  life  in  one  voca¬ 
tion  to  change  it  later  in  favour  of  that  other  in  which 
they  achieved  distinction.  It  was  so  with  William 
Hunter,  who  was  originally  intended  for  the  Church  ; 
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and  it  was  so  with  his  elder  brother  James,  ^  who  was 
first  educated  as  a  lawyer,  and  whose  death  in  early 
manhood  alone  prevented  him  from  attaining  distinc¬ 
tion  in  medicine,  which  he  adopted  as  a  profession. 

Galton  also  found  that  most  of  his  selected  men  of 
science  were  nurtured  by  able  mothers  ;  and  we  know 
that  Mrs.  Hunter  was  a  “  woman  of  great  worth  and 
considerable  talents,”  and  that  her  husband,  judged  by 
the  etter  of  advice  to  his  son  William,  was  earnest, 
devout,  and  endowed  with  plenty  of  worldly  knowledge. 
William  Hunter  himself  never  married,  but  he  acted  as 
parent  and  teacher  to  each  of  his  brothers,  and  to  his 
nephew  and  heir,  Matthew  Baillie  ;  and  whatever  their 
natural  ability,  he,  and  he  alone,  was  the  arehitect  of 
their  success  in  life. 

The  only  contemporary  authority  upon  William 
Hunter  is  the  memoir  by  Samuel  Foart  Simmons,  written 
in  the  year  of  Hunter’s  death  (1783)  and  founded  upon 
information  supplied  by  John  Hunter,  Cullen,  and  other 
of  William’s  friends  and  associates.  But  substantial 
and  conclusive  as  this  evidence  would  appear,  some 
errors  have  crept  in,  and  have  been  perpetuated  by 
later  biographers.^ 

Of  John  Hunter,  Adams  said  in  1817  that  his  life  had 
already  been  written  by  an  enemy,  meaning  Jesse 
Foot,  and  by  a  friend,  relation,  and  disciple,  meaning 
Everard  Home  ;  both  of  these  memoirs  had  appeared 
in  1794,  the  year  following  John  Hunter’s  death.  ^ 
Adams  himself  avowedly  wrote  to  correct  the  many 
errors  in  the  dates  given  by  Home,  while  Ottley,  writing 

^  Galton,  accepting  the  statement  that  John  Hunter  “was  a  cabinet¬ 
maker  between  the  ages  of  17  and  20,”  adduces  him  as  an  additional 
instance  (Galton,  Hereditary  Genius,  1892,  p.  209).  But  as  may  be  seen 
(p.  101)  it  is  impossible  that  John  could  have  been  with  his  uncle 
Buchanan  more  than  four  months. 

^  The  best  of  all  the  modern  biographies  is  the  memoir  by  Professor 
Teacher  prefacing  his  Catalogue  of  the  Preparations  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum  at  Glasgow. 

2  Home’s  was  published  about  the  end  of  March,  Foot’s  at  the  end  of 
May,  1794. 
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in  1835,  dismisses  Home’s  memoir  as  a  scanty  outline, 
and  adds  that  whereas  Foot  exhibits  bitter  hostility 
leading  to  the  most  flagrant  misrepresentation  of  facts, 
Adams  shows  everywhere  marks  of  indiscriminate  and 
unbounded  partiality,  suggesting  to  him  (Ottley)  the 
need  of  a  full  and  impartial  account  of  John  Hunter’s 
career.  The  volumes  by  Mather,  Paget,  and  others  are 
little  more  than  compilations  of  the  earlier  biographies, 
and  in  spite  of  the  voluminous  literature  already  existing. 
I  have  been  able,  by  means  of  various  eighteenth- century 
records  hitherto  unexplored,  to  supply  some  additional 
information. 

The  scheme  of  my  narrative  will  be  chronological, 
and  I  will  only  add  that  in  my  search  after  fact  I  make 

no  apology  for  the  destruction  of  fable. 

•  ••••• 

Designed  by  his  father  for  the  Church,  William 
Hunter  matriculated  at  Glasgow  University  in  1731  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  p  but  we  are  told  that  five  years’ 
study  of  theology  produced  upon  his  mind  an  insuper¬ 
able  aversion  from  the  ministry,  and  that  happening 
about  this  time  to  become  acquainted  with  William 
Cullen,  he  was  persuaded  to  adopt  physic  as  a  profession. 
On  leaving  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1736,  Cullen  had 
commenced  business  as  a  surgeon  at  Hamilton  ;  and 
soon  afterwards — that  is  presumably  late  in  1786,  or 
early  in  1787 — William  Hunter  went  to  reside  with  him 
there.  After  nearly  three  years — the  happiest  of  his  life, 
he  afterwards  said — it  was  agreed  between  them  “  that 
Hunter  should  go  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies  at 
Edinburgh  and  London,  and  afterwards  return  to  settle 
at  Hamilton  in  partnership  with  Cullen.” 

With  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  Simmons  proceeds 
to  say — and  he  has  been  followed  by  every  subsequent 

^  Teacher  and  Mather  say  that  at  the  age  of  13^  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  obtained  a  bursary,  and  studied  there  for  five 
years.  Mather  adds  that  it  was  a  bajan  bursary  of  the  value  of  £10 
annually  for  four  years ;  and  that  after  leaving  Glasgow  he  was  8  n 
unsuccessful  applicant  for  the  post  of  schoolmaster  at  Kilbride. 
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biographer — that  “  in  November,  1740,”  Hunter  set  out 
for  Edinburgh  and  remained  there  till  the  following 
spring  (1741),  attending  the  lectures  of  the  medical 
professors,  among  others  those  of  Alexander  Monro, 
senior.  But  if  William  Hunter  went  to  reside  with 
Cullen  late  in  1736  or  early  in  1737,  and  remained  with 
him  “  nearly  three  years  ” — that  is  1737, 1738,  and  most 
of  1739 — he  would  have  left  for  Edinburgh  towards  the 
end  of  1739,  not  1740.  And  this  I  will  show  to  have 
been  the  course  he  followed. 

After  attending  Monro’s  lectures,  which  lasted  from 
the  end  of  October  to  May,  he  probably  remained  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  summer  courses,  and  then,  after 
bidding  farewell  to  his  parents,  he  set  out  for  London 
by  sea.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  there  he  wrote 
a  letter  giving  a  description  of  the  journey,  and  this, 
together  with  another  written  by  his  brother  James 
Hunter  at  Long  Calderwood,  telling  him  of  the  recent 
death  of  their  sister,  Nannie,  establishes  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  that  William  Hunter  spent  the 
winter  of  1740'-1  in  London.  Both  these  letters  are  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  but  neither  of  them 
appears  to  have  been  printed,  though  the  particulars 
they  contain  of  William  Hunter’s  movements  provide 
them  with  special  interest. 


it 


London,  6th  November,  1740. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  will  not  trouble  you  about  the  disturbances  at 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  in  mobbing  and  carrying  off  grain 
from  the  traders  in  that  way.  I  suppose  the  publick 
News  has  given  a  particular  account  of  it.  On  Saturday 
25th  Octr.  I  went  aboard  accompanied  with  an  Officer 
from  the  army,  another  from  the  Navy,  a  Capt.  of  a 
merchant  man,  his  Lady,  and  a  London  Merchant  etc. 
besides  a  good  number  of  a  second  rank  in  the  Cabin. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  a  kind  of  favourite 
with  the  first  set,  notwithstanding  some  crosses  in  provi- 
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dence  I  lay  under  which  I  cannot  mention  at  present. 
In  general  the  voyage  was  agreable  enough  because  of 
the  good  company  and  I  was  very  little  seasick.  Sabbath 
we  sail’d  and  Friday  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Swin  (?) 
about  6  leagues  from  the  River  where  we  were  onely 
4  cables’  length  distant  from  a  sand  bank  on  each  hand. 
Saturday  the  sea  was  so  rough  we  were  obliged  to  stay 
at  anchor.  In  the  afternoon  being  threaten’d  with  a 
storm  we  weighed  that  we  might  anchor  where  there 
was  more  room  to  ride,  and  all  hands  aboard  employed, 
we  made  with  great  difficulty  2  leagues.  About  five  w^e 
threw  out  our  anchors  and  of  a  sudden  an  excessive 
tempest  blew  before  we  had  got  down  our  sails  so  that 
e’er  our  anchors  fastened  we  drove  from  13  to  7  J  fathom 
water.  The  sea  broke  on  us  with  such  violence  that  our 
rnen  on  deck  could  scarcly  stand  the  shock  of  the  waves 
and  nothing  was  commonly  above  water  but  the  quarter 
deck.  Our  danger  was  so  evident  that  the  sailors 
neglected  the  complaisance  of  soothing  the  passengers 
with  the  least  hope.  The  noise  of  the  storm  was  so  great, 
the  night  so  dark,  the  motion  of  the  ship  and  hurry  of 
the  sailors  so  confounding,  and  terror  and  death  painted 
so  strong  in  every  face  that  I  think  I  have  got  a  suffieient 
trial  of  myself  in  danger  and  confusion  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  me  pleasure  on  reflection.  One  of  the 
women  passengers  lost  her  judgment  in  the  fright  and 
continues  craz’d.  Our  ground  tackling  was  luckily 
better  than  ordinary  and  we  had  great  services  done  by 
the  Navy  and  Merchant-men  gentlemen  for  our  preser¬ 
vation  ;  by  these  means  we  rode  it  out  in  safty  for 
which  I  shall  ever  be  thankfull.  In  the  morning  on  the 
Sabbath  we  saw  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  night  on 
the  vessels  that  were  at  anchor  beside  us.  Three  or  four 
of  them  were  considerably  damaged,  two  sloops  were 
amissing,  and  as  we  judged,  lost ;  one  large  ship  and  a 
sloop  were  shipwreck’d  just  by  us  on  the  Meitland  bank. 
We  imagine  the  sloop’s  crew  were  lost,  for  one  man  had 
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endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  climbing  the  mast  and 
fastening  himself  in  the  cordage,  but  was  chill’d  to  death 
and  hangs  like  a  malefactor.  Some  at  least  of  the  ship’s 
crew  were  alive  and  crawling  on  her  side  they  hung  out 
a  signal  for  help,  but  no  boat  could  make  them,  the  sea 
was  still  so  rough.  On  Monday  some  of  them  were  still 
alive  which  we  thought  surprizing.  Their  situation 
mov’d  me  with  the  most  sincere  and  melting  compassion. 
At  length  a  boat  was  mercifully  sent  out  to  them.  I 
know  no  more  of  them,  for  in  the  afternoon  we  weigh’d, 
and  Tuesday’s  night  I  came  safe  to  London.  The  wind 
here  has  been  as  violent  as  ever  in  the  memory  of  man, 
has  blown  down  a  great  many  chimney  heads,  little 
spires,  etc.  and  by  their  fall  has  killed  many  persons. 
This  days  papers  give  account  that  at  the  Lynn  and 
Yarmouth  the  shipping  has  suffered  much,  the  sea  in 
these  places  being  fill’d  with  Wreck  and  floating  car¬ 
cases.  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  was  seen  Friday  last  70  leagues 
west  of  the  Lizzard,  so  that  ’tis  hoped  he  has  gone  out 
in  his  expedition  and  been  free  of  the  storm.  I  am  just 
come  from  Forrest  Coffee  house  with  Mr.  Smellie.  He 
is  very  well  and  seems  very  kind  but  I  can  tell  you  no 
particulars  as  yet.  I  have  seen  none  of  the  other 
gentlemen.  To-morrow  morning  I  go  to  Mr.  Pringle,  as 
soon  as  I  do  anything  I  shall  give  you  notice.  Mr. 
Cunnison  (?)  is  very  well  I  hear  but  I  have  not  seen  him. 
You  may  direct  for  me  at  Mrs.  Gray’s  over  against  the 
King’s  Arms  Tavern  in  the  Strand  near  Charing  Cross 
or  to  Mr.  Smellie’s  care.  Pray  let  me  be  as  serviceable 
to  you  as  my  situation  will  admit.  Make  my  sincere 
returns  to  my  dear  friends  and  acquaintances.  You 
may  see  this  lumber  letter  is  to  please  the  folks  at  Long 
Calderwood  who  like  nothing  so  much  as  particulars. 

I  am  Dr.  Sir, 

Your  much  oblidged  humble  Servt. 

William  Hunter.” 

(No  address  or  postmark  on  back.) 
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We  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom 
William  Hunter  addressed  this  letter,  but  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  Cullen,  who  duly  forwarded  it  to  the  old  folks  at 
Long  Calderwood.  And  it  is  natural  that  Cullen  should 
have  been  the  first  to  receive  knowledge  of  his  safe 
arrival,  for  he  it  was  who  had  introduced  him  to  Smellie, 
and  to  him  William  Hunter  was  looking  forward  to  re¬ 
turn  after  his  studies  in  liondon. 

The  voyage  was  short  but  adventurous,  and  at  one 
time  it  must  have  been  doubtful  whether  the  vessel 
would  ride  the  storm.  Incidents  such  as  these  live  long 
in  the  memory  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  amid  the 
trials  and  disappointments  of  his  London  career,  William 
Hunter  was  assisted  by  the  conviction,  call  it  super¬ 
stition  if  you  will,  that  the  same  Providence  which  had 
preserved  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea  was  still 
watching  over  him. 

It  is  evident  that  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
London,  early  in  November,  1740,  he  presented  himself, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Cullen,  at  Smellie’s 
house,  who,  as  the  advertisement  on  page  62  shows, 
was  then  living  “  in  the  New  Court,  formerly  the  Key 
and  Garter  Tavern,  over  against  St.  Alban’s  Street  in 
Pall  Mall  ”  ;  and  on  leaving  his  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Gray’s, 
he  took  up  his  residence  with  Smellie,  studying  mid¬ 
wifery  under  his  guidance.  It  was  during  this  winter, 
and  not  as  Simmons  supposed  during  that  of  1741-2, 
that  he  attended  the  Courses  of  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls  on 
Anatomy,  and  of  Dr.  Desaguliers  on  Natural  Philosophy  ; 
and  it  thus  becomes  clear  that  instead  of  remaining  with 
Smellie  only  a  few  weeks,  as  has  been  thought  hitherto, 
he  resided  with  him  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  November,  1740,  until  his  removal,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  the  house  of  James  Douglas  in  August-September, 
1741. 

Simmons  tells  us  that  William  Hunter  entered  himself 
as  a  dissecting  pupil  under  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls  ;  but 
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Hunter  merely  says  that  he  attended  his  Courses  of 
Anatomy  which  were  by  far  the  most  reputable  then 
given  in  London.  And  he  further  states  that  only  two 
bodies  were  used  during  the  Course,  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  which  no  mention  is  made  of  dissection.  “  At 
the  corner  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  near  Clare  Market, 
on  Monday,  3rd  November,  at  5  p.m.  will  begin  a 
Course  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  in  which  the 
Animal  CEconomy  will  be  explained,  and  the  principles 
of  Physick  illustrated  by  proper  lectures  on  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  the  Animal,  the  actions  of  medicines, 
calculous  concretions,  and  the  Art  of  Midwifery,  by 
Fr.  Nicholls,  M.D.,  C.M.L.S.’’^ 

Particulars  of  Frank  Nicholls’s  lectures  have  been 
already  related,  and  credit  has  been  given  to  him  for 
the  introduction  of  corroded  anatomical  preparations  ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  elegant  Latin  biography,  compiled 
and  privately  printed  by  his  friend  and  pupil  Lawrence, 
our  knowledge  of  his  career  is  disappointingly  meagre. 
Himself  a  man  of  established  reputation  as  an  anatomist 
and  original  investigator,  he  was  a  son-in-law  of  the 
great  Mead,  and  although  he  had  attained  to  high  office 
in  the  College  of  Physicians,  he  was  passed  over,  on  the 
death  of  one  of  the  Elects,  in  favour  of  a  junior.  Neither 
he  nor  Mead  was  able  to  brook  the  insult ;  and  Nicholls 
forthwith  resigned  his  Lumleian  Lectureship,  and  Mead 
his  place  as  an  Elect.  No  cause,  says  Munk,  has  ever 
been  assigned  for  the  action,  even  by  Nicholls’s  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  professed  and  mili¬ 
tant  agnosticism,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
generally  recognised,  was  the  bar  to  his  preferment.  ^ 

A  course  of  Experimental  Philosophy  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  for  the  student  of  medicine,  and  John 
Theophilus  Desaguliers,  a  Huguenot  refugee,  and  a 
graduate  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  had  commenced  to 

1  London  Evening  Post,  7  October,  1740. 

2  Life  of  Sir  James  Stonhouse,  M.D.,  1844,  p.  4. 
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give  lectures  upon  the  subject  there,  as  early  as  1710, 
in  succession  to  Dr.  John  Keill.  Three  years  later  he 
appears  to  have  started  similar  lectures  at  Mr.Hauksbee’s 
house  in  Hind  Court,  Fleet  Street,  and  these  he  con¬ 
tinued  at  various  addresses,  among  others  at  his  house 
in  Channel  Row,  Westminster,  until  November,  1740; 
this  Course,  which  William  Hunter  attended,  being 
almost  his  last.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  Oxford,  and  in  1714  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  living  of  Whitehurch,  Middlesex.  He  died 
in  1744.  This  was  his  advertisement : 

“  Dr.  Desaguliers  intends  to  begin  a  Course  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Philosophy  at  Mr.  Partington’s,  the  Black  Lyon 
and  Mortar  in  Fleet  Street,  on  Monday  the  24th  inst. 
at  6  p.m.  Subscriptions  for  this  Course  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Jefferies,  Merchant  on  Snow  Hill,  Mr.  Partington,  as 
above,  and  Mr.  Myers,  Bookseller  at  Boerhaave’s  Head, 
near  Exeter  Exehange  in  the  Strand,  where  Catalogues, 
etc.  can  be  had.”^  The  fee  for  the  Course  was  3  guineas. 

The  winter  of  1740-1  was  passed  under  Smellie’s  roof 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  this  being  the  year  in  which  Smellie 
says  he  commenced  lecturing  on  Midwifery,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  William  Hunter  was  one  of  his  earliest 
pupils. 

William  Smellie’s  life  has  already  been  written  by 
Professor  Glaister,  whose  work  is  a  mine  of  information, 
for  which  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  every  medical 
historian  of  this  period.  But  want  of  access  to  Southern 
records  has  somewhat  hampered  the  biographer,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  supplementing  in  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars  the  account  of  Smellie’s  London  career. 

Leaving  Lanark  at  the  end  of  1738,  or  early  in  1739 
(when  he  had  already  been  praetising  there  for  nineteen 
years),  he  determined  for  his  health’s  sake  and  to  im¬ 
prove  his  knowledge,  to  visit  the  principal  centres  of 
medical  education ;  and  after  attending  Dr.  Frank 

1  London  Evening  Post,  4  November,  1740. 
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Nicholls’s  lectures  on  anatomy  in  London,  he  passed  on 
to  Paris.  There  he  remained  at  least  three  months, 
studying  the  practice  of  midwifery  under  Gregoire,  and 
then  returning  to  London  (about  1739  or  1740),  settled 
in  practice  as  an  apothecary  and  accoucheur.  He  him¬ 
self  states  that  he  was  teaching  midwifery  in  1741,  but 
I  have  not  come  across  any  advertisement  of  his  lectures 
until  June,  1742.  “  On  Monday,  14th  of  June,  at  5  p.m., 
will  begin  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Midwifery,  at  11  a.m.  for  women,  and  3  p.m.  for  men, 
by  Mr.  Smellie,  at  his  house  in  the  New  Court,  formerly 
the  Key  and  Garter  Tavern,  over  against  St.  Alban’s 
Street,  in  Pall  Mall.”^  In  January,  1744,  he  styles  him¬ 
self  “  Teacher  of  Midwifery  at  his  house  within  the 
Great  Gate  facing  St.  Alban’s  Street,  Pall  Mall  ”  ;  and 
in  October  of  this  year  (he  had  vacated  Pall  Mall  at 
Lady  Day)  he  addresses  his  advertisement  from  “  Ger- 
rard  Street,  the  second  house  from  Prince’s  Street, 
Leicester  Fields.”  The  exact  date  of  his  leaving  Gerrard 
Street  is  uncertain  :  he  was  there  at  Michaelmas,  1749, 
but  the  rate-books  for  1750  are  missing,  and  he  had  left 
before  Midsummer,  1751.  In  October,  1751,  he  adver¬ 
tised  from  his  house  in  Wardour  Street,  and  there  he 
lived  till  1759,  when  he  returned  to  Lanark,  dying  in 
1763.  His  widow  survived  till  1769,  in  which  year  her 
property  passed  to  her  niece  Anne,  the  wife  of  Dr.  John 
Harvie,  who  had  succeeded  Smellie  as  a  teacher  of  Mid¬ 
wifery  in  Wardour  Street,  and  who  died  there  in  1770. 
In  the  sale  catalogue  of  his  books  and  belongings  is 
the  item,  “  Dr.  Wm.  Smellie’s  Apparatus  for  Lectures 
on  Midwifery,”  which  doubtless  had  been  used  by 
Harvie  in  his  owm  lectures,  the  last  advertisement  of 
which  occurs  in  January,  1770.  And  I  suggest  that  it 
was  probably  from  Harvie,  or  at  his  sale,  that  William 
Hunter  purchased  the  original  drawings  for  Smellie’s 
Anatomical  Tables,  by  Rymsdyk,  which  arc  preserved 

^  London  Evening  Post,  1  June,  1742. 
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in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  and  of  which  Professor 
Teacher  says,  “  how  they  came  there  is  not  known.”  ^ 

Other  Scotsmen  had  travelled  the  same  road  before 
William  Hunter,  and,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of 
their  nationality,  at  that  period  accentuated  by  political 
rancour,  had  acquired  distinction  in  medicine.  To  some 
of  them  he  evidently  carried  letters  of  introduction, 
among  others  to  Mr.  Pringle,  who  is  mentioned  in 
William  Hunter’s  first  letter,  and  who  was  possibly 
identical  with  John,  afterwards  Sir  John  Pringle,  and 
to  Dr.  Alexander  Stuart,  of  whom  I  have  recovered  a 
few  particulars. 

Stuart’s  parentage  and  the  events  of  his  early  career 
are  unknown.  He  does  not  figure  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  and  Munk  supplies  little  informa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  date  of  his  degrees  and  the  offices  he 
held  at  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  but  these  further 
details  will  suffice  to  explain  why  his  friendship  w^as 
sought  by  Hunter  and  other  of  his  countrymen  on  their 
arrival  in  London.  My  earliest  information  is  derived 
from  a  series  of  letters  which  Stuart  addressed  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  wffio,  with  little  doubt,  gave  him  the  benefit 
of  his  influence  and  patronage.  Stuart  was  born  about 
1673,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  we  find  him  acting 
as  surgeon  on  a  merchantman  trading  with  the  Far  East. 
He  appears  to  have  made  several  voyages,  and  mentions 
some  specimens  and  curiosities  which  he  had  secured 
for  Sloane,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  his  gratitude. 
Eight  years  later  he  was  entered  on  the  physic  line  at 
Leyden,  where  he  graduated  M.D.,  22  June,  1711  ;  and 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Westminster  Infirmary  (the 
first  of  the  voluntary  hospitals)  in  1719,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  its  physicians,  remaining  there  until  1733, 
when  he  was  the  leader  of  the  medical  staff  in  their 
secession  to  form  St.  George’s  Hospital,  of  which  he 
became  senior  physician.  This  office  he  resigned  three 

'  Teacher,  Catalogue  of  Preparations  in  Hunterian  Museum,  xlviii. 
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years  later.  In  1727/  probably  by  Sloane’s  interest,  he 
had  been  appointed  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  Queen 
Caroline,  and  immediately  afterwards  he  was  created 
M.D.  Cambridge  by  Royal  Mandate,  and  as  such  was 
admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  His 
only  published  work  was  his  Leyden  thesis  “  De  structura 
et  motu  musculari^^^  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  prize  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Bordeaux  ;  and  he  was  also 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

About  1725  he  married  Susannah  Wishaw,  whom  he 
appointed  his  residuary  legatee,  mentioning  as  his  friends 
Drs.  Mead,  Parsons,  Mortimer,  David  Ross,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ward  ;  but  although  Sloane  was  alive,  he  was  not 
mentioned  amongst  them.  For  fourteen  years  he  lived 
in  Pall  Mall,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  is  described 
as  of  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury  ;  and  from 
his  will  he  appears  to  have  died  in  debt  incurred  by 
investments  in  the  South  Sea  Scheme.  In  spite  of  his 
monetary  difficulties  he  was  a  man  of  eminence  and 
importance  in  the  medical  profession,  but  William 
Hunter’s  acquaintance  with  him  must  have  been  short, 
for  Stuart  died  15  September,  1742.2  Many  of  his 
letters  and  papers  are  among  the  Hunterian  MSS. 

The  winter  of  1740-1  was  well-nigh  over,  and  the 
Courses  of  Nicholls  and  Desaguliers  completed,  when 
William  Flunter  received  the  following  letter  from  his 
brother  James,  telling  him  of  the  death  of  their  sister 
Nannie : — 

“  My  dear  Will, 

This  morning  I  was  waked  from  my  sleep  to  read 
your  letter,  so  soon  as  I  cast  my  eye  upon  it  it  awakened 
all  my  sorrows,  little  did  you  think  when  you  w^as  con¬ 
sulting  her  case  that  Nanie  (were  Spirits  allow’d  to 

^  Daily  Journal t  12  October,  1727,  where  he  is  said  to  have  attended 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  his  late  illness. 

G.  M.,  17t2,  p.  499  ;  and  see  my  History  of  St.  George^ s  Hospital, 
pp.  248  et  seq. 
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suggest  there  thoughts)  could  have  told  you  it  was  in 
vain,  for  I  am  sure  she  paid  you  a  visit  and  left  her 
blessing  with  you,  before  she  took  her  flight  to  heaven. 
If  love  of  earthly  fame  be  as  prevalent  with  my  dear 
Nanie  as  it  was  before  she  left  us,  she  would  have  en¬ 
treated  Dr.  Armstrong  to  preserve  her  memory  while 
he  was  vainly  busy  for  her  life.  Dr.  Cullen  has  ac¬ 
quainted  you  of  her  death  but  has  not  told  you  anything 
of  the  particular  circumstances  and  manner  of  it,  which 

1  think  would  be  unfriendly  in  me  to  keep  from  you, 
take  then  the  mournful  account.  Upon  Friday,  13th^ 
instant  we  took  our  horse  and  rode  to  the  Croketstone 
in  the  Barrony  of  Hamilton,  about  5  miles  from  home, 
with  a  design  to  leave  Budge  and  bring  home  John 
Hamilton’s  mare  with  us,  which  we  were  to  get  a  loan 
of  to  ride  on  to  Newcastle  :  the  Sabbath  following  was 
the  day  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  our  journey,  we  no 
sooner  allighted  from  our  horse  when  she  complained  of 
a  faintness  great  weakness  and  cold  feet :  with  the  little 
assistance  I  could  give  her  she  sat  there  pretty  easy  for 

2  hours,  we  mounted  our  horse  again  for  Hamilton, 
because  it  was  nearer,  but  before  we  had  got  the  length 
of  a  Gun  shot  away,  she  grew  so  weak  that  I  was  obliged 
to  turn  back,  after  having  given  orders  to  the  Good 
wife  about  her  I  rode  to  Hamilton  post  hast  and  brought 
Dr.  Cullen  out  with  me,  by  this  time  she  had  got  to  bed 
and  was  tolerably  easy  but  extreamly  weak,  and  she 
was  prodigously  averse  to  stay  there  all  night,  she  could 
not  ride  and  the  Dr.  thought  it  might  do  her  harm  to 
stay  when  it  was  so  much  against  her  Inclination  ;  we 
got  a  Car  and  put  a  bed  upon  it,  and  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  lay’^  her  gently  down  upon  it,  it  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  poets  bringing  Eleonora  into  the  Sun  to  take  her 
last  sight  and  farewell  of  the  world,  she  was  no  sooner 
laid  down  but  she  complains  of  her  faintness  occasioned 

^  This  date  has  been  previously  misread  as  the  18th,  and  has  given 
rise  to  miscalculation. 
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by  the  fatigue  of  coming  out.  Mr.  Cullen  found  she  could 
not  make  it  out,  takes  her  up  again  in  his  arms  to  carry 
her  in,  there  she  resigned  her  young  and  tender  soul. 
I  was  thunderstruck  with  such  an  unexpected  mournfull 
sight,  nor  will  I  ever  forget  that  approving  nod  she  gave 
me  the  moment  she  dyed.  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  most 
violent  grief  which  I  had  all  along  stiffled  upon  her 
account,  and  the  Doctor,  instead  of  comforting  me,  bad 
me  indulge  it  to  the  utmost,  he  has  shown  on  this  melan¬ 
choly  accident  uncommon  tenderness  and  generous 
sympathy.  Upon  Saturdays  Night  her  corps  were 
brought  home  and  interred  upon  Tuesday  thereafter. 
’Tis  surprising  to  me  to  see  with  what  submission  and 
resignation  the  whole  family  bear  her  death.  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  stiffle  your  grief,  no,  my  dear  Will, 
indulge  it  heartily,  give  it  the  loosest  reins  the  more 
impet(u)ous  it  is,  the  better  ’twill  sooner  satiate  itself, 
while  sorrow  chastised  turns  sullen  sinks  down  upon  the 
heart  and  there  securely  preys  upon  you  the  less  visible. 
When  I  cast  my  eye  upon  that  Blanck  made  bet(wix)t 
you  and  me,  which  but  a  little  while  agoe  our  dear  sister 
filled,  methinks  it  looks  a  gloomy  dismall  vacuum. 
Shall  that  dear  creature  resign  her  place  to  the  first 
worthless  occupier  ?  No  ;  methinks  something  should 
be  done  to  preserve  her  image  since  we  must  no  longer 
enjoy  the  originall ;  while  she  lived  she  was  a  lover  and, 
I  make  no  doubt,  a  favourite  of  the  Muses  ;  would  to 
God  she  was  as  well  known  to  their  sons,  and  we  would 
soon  hear  her  praises  sung  by  them.  0  my  dear  W.  you 
may  easily  guess  at  my  meaning.  I  would  have  her 
memory  perpetuated,  but  who  will  undertake  it  ? 
Dulcem  tibi  dedere  vocem  Musce  etc.  I  implore  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Appollo,  try  it  fairly,  and  give  it  Dr.  Armstrong 
to  review — if  they  are  good  for  nothing  you’re  still  a 
gainer  in  bringing  more  lively  into  your  mind  Nanie’s 
character,  there  you  will  see  hidden  wonders,  and  inex¬ 
haustible  treasures  which  none  but  the  generous  world 
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can  relish. — I  could  have  got  one  Mr.  Walker  a  Drawyer 
in  Crayons  to  have  taken  her  face  when  she  was  in 
Glasgow,  but  I  found  it  would  have  discouraged  her, 
besides,  it  was  taking  it  at  a  disadvantage.  If  you 
happen  to  see  any  print  or  picture  in  London  resembling 
her,  I  beg  you’ll  mind  to  purchase  it,  and  we’ll  endeavour 
to  gather  her  face  by  times.  Your  wig  shall  not  be  forgot 
but  sent  up  with  the  thread  first  occasion.  Francie 
Hamilton  dyed  immediately  upon  his  arriving  in 
Jamaica,  and  Francie  Aikman  dyed  a  day  or  two  before 
he  was  to  take  possession  of  his  new  house.  Jamie 
Johnstoun  desires  you’ll  put  Mr.  Hamilton  in  mind  of 
anything  that  you  should  see  escape  him.  As  Nanie 
was  averse  to  my  going  into  the  army,  at  any  rate  I’ll 
delay  it  for  some  time  upon  her  account,  and  as  she  was 
always  fond  of  my  engaging  with  the  painting.  I’ll 
humour  her  and  try  it.  Mr.  Cullen  has  wrote  Mr.  Guthrie 
to  come  out  a  month  to  Hamilton  to  learn  him  and  me, 
we  expect  his  answer  to-morrow.  You  wrot  me  of  a 
pamplet  you  bought  to  send  me,  but  being  too  big  for  a 
letter  you  sent  only  the  frontispiece.  I  never  saw  it, 
there  was  none  in  your  letter.  I  expect  you  won’t 
neglect  every  opportunity  of  writing,  they  give  in¬ 
credible  pleasure  to  the  whole  family,  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  willingly  let  slip  any  occasion  of  confort- 
ing  them  at  this  time.  Take  care  of  your  health  my 
Dr.  Willie,  forget  not  to  pray  to  Nannie,  imagine  you 
have  a  sister  in  Heaven  who  is  as  able,  I  hope,  as  willing 
to  hear  and  do  for  her  friends  here  ;  farewell.  I  am. 

Your  dear  Broh 

James  Hunter.^ 


Tuesday,  24  March,  1741. 


We  know  of  at  least  one  other  introduction  that 
William  Hunter  carried.  Probably  at  the  instigation 
of  Cullen,  Robert  Foulis,  printer,  publisher,  and  book- 

^  A  postscript  on  back  (irrelevant).  But  no  address,  postmark,  or  seal. 
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seller,  of  Glasgow,  had  provided  him  with  a  letter  to 
Dr.  James  Douglas,  a  brother  Scot  hailing  from  West 
Calder,  and  then  nearing  the  end  of  a  London  career 
which  had  brought  him  distinction  as  an  anatomist,  an 
obstetrician,  and  a  bibliophile.  It  was  with  the  help  of 
Foulis  that  Douglas  had  been  able  to  gather  round  him 
the  superb  collection  of  the  editions  of  Horace,  of  which 
he  issued  a  printed  catalogue  ;  it  was  by  his  own 
anatomical  skill  that  he  had  earned  fame  for  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  peritoneum  (Douglas’  pouch)  ;  Haller 
eulogised  him — “  Vir  eruditus  et  solers,  diligentissimus 
incisor^  cujus  henignum  animum  juvenis  expertus,  senex 
laudo  ”  :  Pope  has  immortalised  him — 

There  all  the  learn’d  shall  at  the  labour  stand, 

And  Douglas  lend  his  soft  obstetric  hand.” 

The  life-history  of  both  James  and  John  Douglas  has 
still  to  be  written.  But  the  task  of  compiling  any  satis¬ 
factory  memoir  of  two  of  by  no  means  the  least  of 
Scotland’s  distinguished  sons,  is  no  easy  matter  ;  for 
the  only  materials  available  are  scattered  through  the 
columns  of  the  London  daily  Press,  supplemented  by 
a  few  letters  and  papers  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at 
Glasgow,  the  Sloane  MSS.,  and  other  unpublished 
records.  They  came  of  a  distinguished  family,  Douglas 
of  Baads,  and  attained  sufficient  eminence  in  the  medical 
profession  to  obtain  inclusion  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  I  have  given  an  illustration  of 
John  Douglas’s  book-plate,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my 
collection,  in  consequence  of  its  excessive  rarity  :  a 
short  account  of  their  lectures  on  anatomy  is  given  in 
Chapter  I ;  some  further  particulars  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  ;  and  their  association  with  William 
Hunter,  and  the  part  which  each  of  them  played  in  his 
early  career,  is  explained  in  this  narrative. 

We  have  reached  the  summer  of  1741,  at  which  time 
James  Douglas  was  living  in  Red  Lion  Square,  whither 
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he  had  moved  ten  years  before  from  his  former  residence 
in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Piazza  in  Covent 
Garden,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  erec¬ 
tion  upon  its  site  of  the  New  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
which  was  opened  in  1732.  He  was  about  sixty-six 
years  of  age,  and  his  family  consisted  of  himself,  his 
wife,  one  son  William  George,  and  a  daughter.  Simmons 
says  that  “  Mrs.  Douglas  survived  her  husband  till 
5  May,  1752  ;  that  her  daughter  Martha  Jane  died  in 
1744,  aged  28  ;  and  that  her  son,  James ruined  himself 
by  his  indiscretion,  and  died  about  the  year  1755, 
aged  30.”  The  appended  account  corrects  and  aug¬ 
ments  some  of  these  particulars. 

Finding  him  acute  and  sensible,  Douglas  desired 
William  Hunter  to  pay  him  another  visit,  and  this  con¬ 
firming  the  good  opinion  he  had  already  formed,  without 
further  hesitation  he  invited  him  to  enter  his  house,  to 
assist  him  in  his  dissections — he  was  then  intent  upon 
an  anatomical  atlas  of  the  bones  which  he  did  not  live 
to  complete,  the  copperplates  for  which  are  now  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum — and  to  superintend  the  education 
of  his  son,  then  about  sixteen  years  old.  This  offer 
William  Hunter  immediately  conveyed  to  his  father  and 
to  Cullen,  the  latter  of  whom  readily  and  heartily  gave 
his  concurrence  in  spite  of  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  completed  between  them.  But  his  father  con¬ 
sented  with  reluctance  to  a  scheme  the  success  of  which 
he  considered  precarious.  Writing  on  28  July,  1741,  he 
said  :  “  Nothing  has  proved  a  greater  comfort  than  the 
hopes  of  seeing  you  here  soon  ;  but  your  letter  has  cast 
a  very  great  damp  upon  us  all.  I  think  you  have  been 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  obliged  to  Dr.  Douglas, 
and  whatever  opinion  I  may  have  of  his  present  offer, 
or  however  unwilling  I  may  be  to  consent  to  it,  still  I 
must  thankfully  own  it  as  a  particular  instance  of  his 
kindness  to  you.  I  surely  must  soon  expect  to  be  beyond 
1  His  correct  names  were  William  George  (see  Appendix,  p.  256). 
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this  side  of  time,  considering  my  age  and  present  indis¬ 
position,  being  for  some  days  past  confined  to  my  bed 
with  sickness,  and  a  severe  fit  of  the  gravel,  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  near  me  for  the  little  while  I  shall 
be  in  this  world  ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  should  be 
sorry  to  hinder  you  from  making  your  way  in  the  world, 
the  best  you  can.  I  wish  you  to  consider  well  what 
you  do.  With  Dr.  Cullen  you  may  be  very  comfortably 
settled,  and  make  money,  and  if  you  miss  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  now,  you  cannot  be  sure  of  it  at  another  time. 
Dr.  Douglas’  kind  offer  is  only  for  a  time.  He  may  die 
before  you  come  home  or  are  settled,  and  leave  you 
without  friends  at  a  great  enough  uncertainty.  I  sup¬ 
pose  now  you  know  very  well  the  difference  between 
the  expense  of  living  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  per¬ 
haps  deaths  and  pocket  money  may  cost  you  more  than 
your  whole  expense  at  home  would.  You  know  my 
willingness  to  assist  you,  but  you  know  too  that  already 
I  have  gone  fully  as  far  as  my  numerous  family  will 
allow  of.  You  must  now  do  something  for  yourself. 
Consider  all  these  things,  and  if  you  can  persuade  me 
that  it  is  for  your  good  I  will  not  be  against  it.”^ 

The  words  were  prophetic.  But  in  spite  of  the  warn¬ 
ing  they  conveyed  William  Hunter  had  made  up  his 
mind  :  London  had  already  become  his  darling.  He 
left  Smellie  at  once  and  went  to  reside  with  Douglas. 
This  was  about  August-September,  1741. 

Before  the  winter  session  opened  in  October,  Douglas 
had  arranged  that  Hunter  should  be  entered  as  a  sur¬ 
gical  pupil  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  under  James  Wilkie, 
then  the  senior  surgeon-in-ordinary,  who  thus  deserves 
recognition  as  the  first  of  William  Hunter’s  surgical 
teachers.  Wilkie’s  parentage  and  early  history  are  un¬ 
known,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  of  Scottish  extrac¬ 
tion.  In  1720,  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the 

^  Simmons,  A71  Account  of  the  Life  and  Wi'itmgs  of  the  late  William 
Hunter,  M.L.,  1783,  p.  5. 
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Westminster  Infirmary,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
voluntary  hospitals,  we  find  him  offering  his  services  as 
surgeon  to  that  institution,  where  he  also  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  salaried  apothecary ;  for  which  reason  his 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of  the  honorary  staff. 
There  he  remained  until  1733,  when  he  seceded  with  the 
rest  of  the  medical  staff  to  become  one  of  the  founders 
and  senior  surgeon-in-ordinary  of  St.  George’s,  an 
appointment  which  he  resigned  in  1744  in  consequence 
of  ill-health.  He  apparently  withdrew  from  practice  at 
the  same  time  and,  being  in  reduced  circumstances, 
was  allowed  a  pension  by  his  surgical  colleagues  out  of 
the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  for  attendance  and  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  hospital ;  and  dying  in  1750,  he  left  a  widow 
and  one  son  unprovided  for.  The  date  and  place  of  his 
death  are  uncertain,  but  he  is  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  “  James  Wilkie,  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-fields,  deceased,”  administration  of  whose  goods 
was  granted,  19  September,  1750,  to  one  of  his  creditors, 
Mary  Wilkie,  the  widow  and  relict,  having  renounced, 
and  James  Wilkie,  the  son  and  only  child,  having  failed 
to  appear  A 

William  Hunter  tells  us  that  he  was  a  student  at 
St.  George’s  in  1741  and  1742,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
his  admission  as  such  in  the  Minutes,  and  the  register  of 
students  does  not  commence  till  1756.  Numerous  com¬ 
plaints  appear  in  the  Minutes  of  St.  George’s  of  the 
irregular  manner  in  which  the  register  of  pupils  and 
apprentices  was  kept,  and  it  was  asserted  that  several 
of  them  had  neither  produced  proper  certificates  nor 
been  entered  by  the  Board,  as  was  required  by  the  regu¬ 
lations.  At  the  three  chartered  hospitals,  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s,  St.  Thomas’s,  and  Guy’s,  it  was  required  of 
each  pupil  to  give  evidence  of  having  served  his  full 
apprenticeship,  or  at  least  five  years  thereof,  and  a 
similar  rule  was  in  force  at  St.  George’s  until  February, 
^  And  see  my  History  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  p,  291. 
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1741  ;  but  after  that  date  all  that  was  necessary  was 
to  produce  certificates  of  having  been  bred  to  surgery 
or  pharmacy,  and  of  good  behaviour,  and  to  be  brought 
by  one  of  the  surgeons — there  were  no  physicians’ 
pupils  at  that  time — and  entered  by  the  Weekly 
Board. 

In  1741  there  were  four  surgeons-in-ordinary,  each 
of  whom  was  allowed  to  have  two  apprentices,  and  each 
of  the  two  seniors  to  have  two  pupils  and  the  juniors 
one,  making  in  all  eight  apprentices  and  six  pupils.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  “  students  ”  other  than  these, 
and  must  therefore  suppose  that,  at  this  date,  the  medi¬ 
cal  school  was  limited  to  fourteen,  of  which  William 
Hunter  was  one.  But  as  time  went  on  the  number  of 
pupils  was  increased,  and  apparently  became  unlimited  ; 
and  whereas  at  first  none  was  entered  for  less  than  one 
year,  the  need  for  surgeons  in  time  of  war  led  to  the 
admission  of  half-yearly  and  even  quarterly  pupils,  a 
custom  which  seems  to  have  been  perpetuated  when 
the  country  was  at  peace. 

The  comparative  easiness  of  obtaining  entry  at  St. 
George’s,  and  the  lower  fees  charged  there,  may  have 
prompted  that  choice,^  besides  which  James  Douglas 
was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  and  promoters  of 
that  institution,  and  was  possessed  of  influence  with  its 
Governors  and  Staff. 

The  winter  session  (1741-2)  had  scarcely  begun  when 
William  Hunter  received  the  news  of  his  father’s  death,  ^ 
just  three  months  after  his  letter  of  warning  ;  and  there 
were  necessarily  alterations  in  the  family  arrangements 
at  Long  Calderwood.  William’s  elder  brother  James, 

^  See  Appendix  IV,  Letters  4  and  5. 

3  Simmons  says  “on  30  October,  1741,  aged  78,”  which  would  mean 
that  John  Hunter  was  born  when  his  father  was  65;  Adams  says  “he 
was  nearly  70  when  John  was  born”;  Ottley  that  Mr.  Hunter  died  in 
1738,  aged  78  ;  Paget  gives  date  and  age  as  30  December,  1741,  and  78  ; 
and  Bryant  in  his  Hunterian  Oration,  1893,  says  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  64 
in  1728.  His  portrait,  painted  by  his  son  James,  is  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  is  reproduced  here. 


JOHN  IIUNTEE,  THE  ELUEE. 

From  the  original  Ijy  his  son,  James  Hunter, 
at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons. 


I 
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who  succeeded  to  the  property,  had  been  brought  up 
to  the  law  and  was  then  about  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
Home  says  :  “  In  1742  James  Hunter  went  to  London 
on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  who  was  at  that  time  a  teacher 
of  anatomy,  and  so  mueh  was  he  captivated  by  the 
pursuits  in  whieh  he  found  his  brother  engaged,  that  he 
proposed  to  follow  them  himself  and  beeome  a  prac¬ 
titioner  in  physic.  His  health,  however,  was  so  mueh 
impaired  by  his  applieation  to  anatomy  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Long  Calderwood,  where  he  died 
of  a  spitting  of  blood  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.”  And  in  a  footnote  he  adds  :  “  He  was  a  young 
man  of  uneommonly  pleasing  address  and  of  very  quiek 
parts.  The  late  Dr.  Hunter  has  been  heard  to  remark 
that  if  he  had  lived  to  practise  physic  in  London  nothing 
could  have  prevented  him  from  rising  to  the  top  of  his 
profession.  It  would  have  been  a  remarkable  cireum- 
stanee  that  three  brothers  should  have  acquired  the 
first  reputation  in  three  different  branches  of  the  same 
profession.”  The  exaet  date  of  James  Hunter’s  visit  is 
unrecorded,  but  he  was  eertainly  in  London  in  June, 
1742,  when  William  wrote  to  his  mother  :  “  Jamie  and 
I  are  in  a  very  good  way  here  in  London  ”  :  he  was 
back  at  Long  Calderwood  in  September,  1743,  when 
William  wrote  to  him  ;  and  he  was  living  there  in  June, 
1744,  when  William  sent  him  an  aecount  of  his  travels 
in  Franee.  He  died  11  April,  1745. 

But  one  trouble  followed  another,  for  on  2  April, 
1742,  James  Douglas  died  after  a  short  illness.  Deprived 
of  the  patron  and  employer  in  whose  favour  he  had 
left  Smellie’s  house  and  given  up  the  prospective 
partnership  with  Cullen,  Douglas’s  death  must  have  been 
a  heavy  blow  to  William  Hunter.  Consider  his  position. 
He  had  burned  his  boats  in  Scotland  ;  he  was  at  the 
outset  of  his  London  career  ;  and  his  elder  brother  had 
sacrificed  his  legal  education  to  join  him  in  medicine, 
in  which  venture  William  was  the  principal.  He  must 
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have  realised  that  the  prospects  of  the  whole  family 
depended  upon  him. 

For  two  months  he  delayed  writing  to  his  mother, 
and  when  he  did  so,  on  3  June,  1742,  evidently  in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  hers,  he  expresses  surprise  that  she  should 
have  heard  of  Douglas’s  death  so  soon.  “  ’Tis  in  vain,” 
he  says,  “  to  say  that  neither  Jamie  or  I  are  losers  by 
the  accident ;  but  still  we  are  in  a  very  good  way.  Jamie 
is  just  falling  upon  a  way  of  supporting  himself  here  in 
London  honestly  and  genteely,  and  at  last  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  will  be  able  to  do  something  honourable  to  him¬ 
self  and  reputable  to  his  relations.  .  .  .  Early  on  the 
morning  of  Dr.  Douglas’  death  I  was  called  at  his 
desire  :  he  snatched  at  my  hand  and  spoke  a  few 
words :  he  would  not  let  me  go  out  of  the  room.  I  sat 
on  his  bed  till  after  noon  when  he  expired  with  his  hand 
locked  in  mine.  On  his  death-bed  he  acquainted  the 
family  that  I  must  go  to  Paris.  At  present  I  eat  and 
sleep  with  the  young  Doctor  his  son,  and  in  harvest  I 
go  to  France  with  him  (if  a  war  does  not  prevent  our 
intension)  for  one  season.  .  .  .  After  I  come  from  Paris 
I  have  a  scheme  laid  out  of  settling  here,  and  certainly 
nobody  can  say  that  it  will  not  succeed.  .  .  .  Tell  my 
little  sister  Tibbie  that  Jamie  and  I  will  pay  her  a  visit 
as  soon  as  we  have  got  our  pockets  full  of  gold  to  buy 
her  a  country  seat  and  give  her  what  horses  or  other 
things  she  wants.”  (This  was  his  sister  Isabella  who 
died  30  July,  1742,  eight  weeks  after  the  letter  was 
written.) 

William  Hunter  did  not  go  to  Paris  that  year,  the 
war  preventing  him,  and  his  doings  during  the  remainder 
of  1742,  and  until  the  autumn  of  1743,  cannot  be  traced 
in  detail ;  but  he  continued  his  relations  with  the 
Douglas  family,  became  engaged  to  Miss  Douglas,  acted 
as  her  brother’s  teacher,  and  attended  St.  George’s 
Hospital.  He  had  already  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
lecturing  on  anatomy — this  evidently  being  the  scheme 
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alluded  to  when  writing  to  his  mother — but  instead  of 
preeipitately  engaging  in  the  attempt,  he  passed  several 
years  in  acquiring  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  such 
a  collection  of  preparations  as  might  ensure  him  success. 
It  was  this  work  which  occupied  William  Hunter’s  leisure 
hours,  snatched  from  his  attendance  at  St.  George’s, 
and  he  was  already  engaged  in  his  researches  into  the 
structure  and  diseases  of  articular  cartilages,  a  paper 
upon  which  subject  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1743.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  absent  from 
London  during  the  whole  of  the  following  winter,  which 
was  the  anatomist’s  busiest  season,  negatives  Home’s 
statement  that  he  was  already  teaching  anatomy  in 
1742.  Besides  which  we  have  William  Hunter’s  own 
statement :  “  Ever  since  I  first  read  Anatomical  lectures 
in  1746,”  etc.  (Med.  Com.,  p.  6). 

On  17  September,  1743,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother 
James  (who  had  by  this  time  returned  to  Long  Calder- 
wood  broken  in  health  from  his  attendance  in  the  dis¬ 
secting  room)  announcing  his  departure  at  four  o’clock 
the  following  morning  for  France^  with  young  Douglas. 
After  an  affectionate  mention  of  Cullen,  he  advises 
James  to  prosecute  his  studies  resolutely,  and  recom¬ 
mends  Monro’s  course  of  anatomy,  and  those  of  phar¬ 
macy  and  surgery,  which  latter  he  says  are  truly  the 
chief  points. 

“  I  have  cleared  off  Paton  and  every  other  creditor 
of  yours  or  mine  in  London  except  the  Taylor  (which 
has  cost  me  the  matter  of  17  pounds)  and  him  I  have 
given  a  note  of  hand  for  the  remainder  of  what  I  owe 
him.  I  have  left  all  my  discharges,  books,  papers,  etc., 
in  Mrs.  Douglas’s  (hands).  This  I  mention  only  to  prevent 
confusion  in  case  of  any  accident  happening  to  me.  I 
have  had  Mr.  Barnet  only  about  6  weeks  under  my  care, 
and  without  salivating  him  have  had  surprizing  success. 

^  After  the  Battle  of  Dettingen,  which  was  fought  2G  June,  1743,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
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There  only  remains  of  the  2  large  ulcers  one  small  bit 
to  be  skinned  over,  and  for  that  I  have  put  him  into 
Mr.  Middleton’s  hands.  He  was  a  little  pinched  for 
money  and  I  refer  the  whole  to  himself  though  he 
promises  faithfully,  and  he  is  quite  honest,  to  pay  me 
generously  at  our  next  meeting  because  he  says  I  deserve 
it.  I  have  taken  leave  of  all  the  great  men  and  have 
the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  every  soul  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  wishes  me  well  and  would  be  ready  to  serve  me. 
The  kindness  that  I  have  met  with  in  this  family  is 
infinitely  greater  than  I  deserve  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  expected.  I  need  not  mention  any  particulars, 
but  everything  will  be  to  my  wish.^  I  must  now  let  you 
into  my  views  after  I  come  home.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  John  Douglas  died  about  two  months  ago,  and  that 
Dr.  Owen,  who  married  his  daughter,  managed  his 
practice  during  his  illness,  and  has  carried  it  on  since 
for  the  widow’s  benefit.  But  lately  he  has  left  off  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  physician,  both  because  he  could  not  bear 
much  fatigue  and  had  a  plentiful  fortune,  his  eldest 
Brother  being  a  Member  of  Parliament,  of  a  good 
estate,  and  one  who  will  never  marry.  He  was  convinced 
that  this  branch  of  {practice)  was  too  good  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded  and  therefore  resolved  to  continue  it.  But  as 
he  was  not  capable  for  the  surgery  part  and  wanted  to 
be  in  the  country  during  the  summer  season,  he  choosed 
to  have  a  partner.  The  offer  was  made  to  me,  and  after 
consulting  Dr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Smellie,  and  my  own 
inclinations  I  accepted  of  it.  John  Douglas  told  Dr. 
Owen  that  in  the  last  three  years  he  had  made  £4000, 
and  tho’  this  may  seem  a  piece  of  extravagance,  yet 
I’m  persuaded  that  Dr.  Owen,  who  is  under  no  necessity 
of  following  business,  would  not  engage  in  the  scheme 
without  any  probability  of  large  profits.  In  the  next 
place  I  thought  it  the  only  way  to  settle  in  my  darling 
London,  and  be  useful  to  you  or  Jockie.  I  had  only 
^  Alluding  probably  to  his  engagement  to  Miss  Douglas, 
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one  objection,  the  fear  of  being  thought  a  quack,  but 
I  have  now  got  pretty  well  rid  of  that  apprehension. 
The  proposals  are  that  we  keep  John  Douglas’s  house 
which  Dr.  Owen  is  to  go  into  this  winter,  and  I  am  to 
succeed  him  in  the  spring  when  he  goes  out  of  town.” 

“  My  good  old  friend  Dr.  Robert  Owen,”  as  John 
Douglas  calls  him  in  his  will,  was  then  living  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-fields,  and  except  that  he 
studied  at  Leyden  and  graduated  there,  24  September, 
1731,  little  is  known  of  his  professional  career.  But  the 
above  particulars  given  by  William  Hunter  have  enabled 
me  to  identify  him  as  the  brother  of  John  Owen,  of 
Presaddfed,  in  the  parish  of  Bodadern,  co.  Anglesey, 
who  represented  that  county  in  the  Parliaments  of 
1741  and  1753.  This  John  Owen  died  a  bachelor, 
16  February,  1754,  his  will  being  proved^  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  May  by  his  brother,  Robert  Owen,  who  was  his  sole 
executor  and  residuary  legatee,  he  having  also  a  sister 
Emma,  the  wife  of  William  Roberts,  of  Bodior.  On  the 
23rd  of  May,  1759,  administration  of  the  estate  of 
Robert  Owen  of  Tynewydd,  in  the  parish  of  Llansilin, 
CO.  Denbigh,  Esq.,  widower,  deceased,  was  granted^  to 
Emma  Roberts,  his  sister ;  and  the  parish  register 
records  that  “  Doctor  Robert  Owens  was^bury’d  Octo’^.  7, 
1758.”3 

John  Douglas  had  lived  in  Downing  Street  since  early 
in  1739,  when  he  left  his  City  residence  in  Lad  Lane, 
probably  in  order  to  be  near  the  Westminster  Infirmary, 
to  which  he  had  long  since  been  appointed  lithotomist. 
The  rate-books  disclose  no  tenant  at  Lady  Day,  1744, 
but  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  book  says  :  “A  new  annual 
assessment  made  for  such  houses  as  were  empty,  or 
omitted,  at  making  the  first  assessment  for  1744  ”  ; 
and  among  other  names  is  found  :  “  Mr.  Smallet,  en- 

1  P.C.C.,  Pinfold,  52. 

^  P.C.C.,  Admon.,  1759. 

^  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  1706  ;  and  in  1743  his  country  resi¬ 
dence  was  at  Devizes. 
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tered  at  Midsummer.  Rent  £26.  Tax  £1  Is.  8|d. 
yearly.”  Smollet  actually  took  possession  somewhat 
earlier,  for  in  a  letter,  dated  23  May,  1744^  he  writes  : 
“  I  have  moved  into  the  house  where  the  late  John 
Douglas,  surgeon,  died,  and  you  may  henceforth  direct 
for  Mr.  Smollet,  surgeon,  in  Downing  Street,  West¬ 
minster.”  His  occupation  lasted  until  Lady  Day,  1746, 
when  he  moved  to  Mayfair  (Carlyle’s  Life  of  Smollet). 
The  house  was  situated  a  few  doors  from  Sir  Robert 
Walpole’s  residence. 

On  his  return  from  France  in  the  summer  of  1744, 
William  Hunter  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels — the 
letter  is  dated  June  22nd — ^to  his  brother  James,  who 
was  still  in  bad  health  at  Long  Calderwood,  from  which 
it  appears  that  he  and  young  Douglas  had  remained  in 
Paris  for  study  during  the  winter  ;  and  it  must  have 
been  during  this  visit  that  William  Hunter  had  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  methods  of  dissecting  then 
used  in  the  French  schools,  which  methods,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  himself  was  the  first  to  introduce  in  London. 

During  this  visit  to  Paris  William  Hunter  attended 
a  Course  of  Anatomical  lectures  given  by  M.  Ferrein, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  abstract,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in 
the  Museum  at  Glasgow.  The  Course  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  seventy-nine  lectures,  and  lasted  from  the 
middle  of  November,  1743,  to  the  end  of  the  following 
March.  In  his  Introductory  Lectures  (p.  88)  Hunter  says  : 
“  In  the  course  of  my  own  studies  I  attended,  as  dili¬ 
gently  as  the  generality  of  students  do,  one  of  the  most 
reputable  Courses  of  Anatomy  in  Europe ;  there  I 
learned  a  good  deal  by  my  ears ;  but  almost  nothing  by 
my  eyes ;  and  therefore  hardly  anything  to  the  purpose. 
The  defect  was  that  the  professor  was  obliged  to  demon¬ 
strate  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  except  the  bones,  nerves, 
and  vessels,  upon  one  dead  body.  There  was  a  foetus 
for  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  and  the  operations  of 
Surgery  were  explained,  to  very  little  purpose  indeed. 
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upon  a  dog.”  And  then,  speaking  of  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls’s 
Course,  he  proceeds,  “  And  in  the  only  course  which  I 
attended  in  London,  which  was  by  far  the  most  reput¬ 
able  that  was  given  here,  the  professor  used  only  two 
dead  bodies  in  his  course.  The  consequence  was  that  at 
one  of  these  places  all  was  harangue  and  very  little  was 
distinctly  seen  :  in  the  other,  the  course  was  contracted 
into  too  small  a  compass  of  time,  and  therefore  several 
material  parts  of  Anatomy  were  left  out  entirely.” 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  proposed  partnership  with 
Dr.  Owen,  which  had  evidently  fallen  through  ;  and 
William  Hunter  experienced  further  disappointment 
when,  on  consulting  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls,  who  had 
decided  to  discontinue  his  Courses  of  Anatomy,  he 
learned  that  Nicholls  had  already  arranged  that  Thomas 
Lawrence  should  become  his  successor.  The  first  adver¬ 
tisement  I  have  met  with  is  as  follows  :  “At  the  corner 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  near  Clare  Market  on  the  1st  of 
November  will  begin  a  Course  of  Anatomy  by  Thomas 
Lawrence,  M.D.,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Oxford,” 
etc.i  w 

So  for  two  more  years  we  find  William  Hunter  still 
residing  with  the  Douglas  family,  though  his  fiancee, 
Miss  Douglas,  had  died  in  1744,  and  though  Mrs.  Douglas 
had  vacated  the  house  in  Red  Lion  Square,  and  was 
living  in  Hatton  Garden  ;  and  there  he  pursued  his 
studies  and  his  preparations,  awaiting  the  opportunity 
which  he  knew  would  come. 

Simmons  writes  :  “A  Society  of  Naval  Surgeons  had 
an  apartment  in  Covent  Garden  where  they  engaged  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  operations  of  surgery.  Mr.  Sharp  continued  to  repeat 
this  course  till,  finding  that  it  interfered  too  much  with 
his  other  engagements,  he  declined  the  task  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  gave  the  Society  so  much  satisfaction 
that  they  requested  him  to  extend  his  plan  to  anatomy, 

*  London  Evening  Post,  27  September,  1743. 
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and  at  first  he  had  the  use  of  their  room  for  his  lectures  : 
this  happened  in  the  winter  of  1746.” 

The  origin  and  history  of  this  Society  of  Naval  Sur¬ 
geons  is  obscure,  the  only  other  mention  of  it  which  has 
come  to  my  notice  being  found  in  William  Wadd’s 
Mems,  Maxims,  and  Memoirs,  published  in  1827.  This 
author,  whose  name  is  no  guarantee  of  accuracy,  claims 
that  it  was  the  first  association  of  professional  men  for 
the  purpose  of  medical  discussions  and  enquiries — 
though  the  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  inaugurated 
in  1734,1  is  a  prominent  instance  to  the  contrary — and 
repeats  that  ‘‘William  Hunter  made  his  first  essay  at 
lecturing  in  London  before  this  Society,  as  successor  to 
the  celebrated  Samuel  Sharp.”  This  latter  statement 
originated  by  Simmons,  repeated  by  Wadd,  and  re¬ 
iterated  by  all  subsequent  biographers,  I  am  able  to 
disprove ;  for  I  am  going  to  show  that  when  William 
Hunter  delivered  his  first  lectures  in  October,  1746,  the 
Society  of  Navy  Surgeons  was  not  in  existence. 

In  the  London  Evening  Post  of  16  September,  1746, 
appears  William  Hunter’s  first  advertisement  : — 

“  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  October,  at  5  in  the  evening 
will  begin  a  course  of  anatomical  lectures  to  which  will 
be  added  the  operations  of  surgery  with  the  application 
of  bandages,  by  William  Hunter,  Surgeon.  Gentlemen 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  Art  of  Dis¬ 
secting  during  the  whole  winter  season  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Paris.  Proposals  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Millar’s 
Bookseller  opposite  to  the  end  of  Katharine  St.  in  the 
Strand.” 

We  have  further  evidence  that  this  was  William 
Hunter’s  first  course  of  lectures,  for  in  May,  1746,  he 
was  writing  to  Cullen  :  “  Among  other  things  that  take 
up  my  time  at  present,  I  labour  most  at  a  compendious 
system  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  which  will  be 
necessary  to  be  before  me  in  the  winter  should  I  at  last 
^  Memoirs  of  John  Fothergill,  M.D.,  by  Lettsom,  p.  143. 
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enter  upon  my  old  scheme.”  At  that  date  then  he  was 
still  undecided.^ 

With  the  exception  of  Simmons’s  statements  that 
William  Hunter  was  connected  with  this  Society,  and 
that  he  succeeded  Samuel  Sharp  in  delivering  a  course 
of  lectures  on  operative  surgery,  together  with  the 
additional  particulars  given  by  William  Wadd,  nothing 
has  hitherto  been  recorded  of  its  history.  But  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  discover,  in  a  volume  of  newspapers 
in  the  Burney  Collection,  a  broadside  containing  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  Association  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Royal 
Naw  of  Great  Britain,  as  follows  : — ^ 

“  Whereas  it  is  most  reasonable  to  believe.  That  the 
Establishing  true  Harmony  and  a  right  Understanding 
among  the  Surgeons  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain, 
must  be  of  great  Service  to  their  whole  Body  in  general, 
as  well  as  to  every  Member  thereof,  but  more  especially 
to  those  committed  to  their  Care  ;  they  have  therefore 
thought  it  proper  to  form  themselves  into  a  Society, 
and  to  agree  to  the  following  Articles,  made  this  Eighth 
Day  of  January,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1746-7. 

1.  That  the  Society  shall  chiefly  consist  of  those  who 
have  served  as  Physicians  or  Surgeons  in  the  Royal 
Navy  ;  but  if  any  Person  that  is  eminent  in  his  Pro¬ 
fession,  and  of  establish’d  Character,  should  be  desirous 
to  enter  in  to  the  same,  he  may  be  admitted  as  an 
Honorary  Member  thereof. 

2.  That  two  Stewards  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
Majority  of  the  Members  present  at  an  annual  Meeting 
held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  who  shall  be 
empowered  for  that  Year  to  receive  all  Monies  belonging 
to  the  Society,  and  to  disburse  such  Sums  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  Service  thereof.  And  at  the  next 
yearly  Meeting,  to  be  accountable  to  the  succeeding 

^  Thompson’s  Cullen,  i,  22. 

2  Burney  Collection  of  Newspapers  (British  Museum),  vol.  415,  fol¬ 
lowing  London  Gazette  of  9  January,  iT4(i. 
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Stewards,  for  the  Surplus  remaining  in  their  Hands, 
who  are  to  give  Receipts  for  the  same. 

S,  That  the  Members  do  meet  every  Wednesday 
at  Six  o/clock  in  the  Evening  to  transact  the  Affairs  of 
the  Society,  and  to  adjourn  at  Ten. 

4.  That  for  the  better  regulating  and  conducting  of 
the  Affairs  of  the  Society,  it  is  agreed,  That  a  general 
Meeting  of  the  Members  be  held  annually  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January,  between  the  Hours  of  12  in 
the  Morning  and  3  in  the  Afternoon  :  At  which  time  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  2  Stewards  and  the  major  Part 
of  the  Members  present,  to  make,  ordain,  constitute, 
establish,  ratify,  confirm,  annul,  alter,  or  revoke  all 
such  Bylaws,  Ordinances,  Rules,  and  Constitutions  as 
to  them  shall  seem  requisite  and  convenient  for  the 
Interest  and  good  Government  of  the  Society  ;  and  at 
the  same  Time  to  audit  the  Accompts  of  the  Stewards 
for  the  Preceding  Year. 

5.  That  every  Member  shall  pay  to  the  Stewards 
One  Guinea  on  his  Entrance  into  the  Society,  and  also 
subscribe  to  the  annual  Payment  of  One  Guinea,  every 
first  Wednesday  in  January,  towards  the  necessary 
Expences,  and  other  contingent  Charges  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  every  Member  shall  communicate  to  the 
Society  all  remarkable  Cases  in  Physick  or  Surgery, 
that  may  have  happened  in  the  Way  of  his  Practice 
either  at  Home  or  Abroad  :  And  when  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  Number  to  Compose  a  Volume  in  Octavo,  they 
shall  be  revised  by  a  Committee  of  Members  appointed 
for  that  Purpose  and  Printed  at  the  Expence  of  the 
Society,  and  a  Copy  delivered  to  each  Member  :  And 
if  any  Copies  shall  be  sold  the  Money  to  be  placed  to 
the  Accompts  of  the  Publick  Stoek. 

7.  That  every  Member  who  has  found  out,  or  is 
possessed  of  any  new  Medicines  or  Drugs,  shall  send 
some  of  them  to  the  Society  with  an  account  of  their 
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particular  Virtues  and  Doses  :  also  the  Places  where 
and  by  whom  they  were  found  out ;  and  also  transmit 
to  the  Society  all  improvements  in  Natural  Philosophy 
that  may  come  to  their  Knowledge. 

8.  That  as  there  are  frequent  Improvements  in 
Physick,  Surgery,  and  Anatomy,  the  Stewards  for  the 
Time  being  are  empowered  to  give  Directions,  That 
annual  Lectures  be  read  on  any  Braneh  of  these  Pro¬ 
fessions,  whieh  are  only  intended  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Soeiety,  and  to  be  agreed  on  at  the  annual  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  Expence  and  Charge  thereof  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  Public  Stock. 

9.  That  no  Business  of  any  kind  be  entered  upon 
relating  to  the  Society,  or  any  Question  put,  unless  one 
of  the  Stewards  and  four  more  Members  be  present ;  and 
no  Member  to  be  admitted  nor  any  Visitor  introduced, 
unless  it  be  by  the  Approbation  of  the  major  part  of 
the  Company  present. 

10.  That  every  Member  who  shall  have  the  good 
Fortune  to  receive  Prize-Money,  shall  pay  to  the  Society, 
at  the  rate  and  proportion  of  One  Pound  Per  Cent  for 
every  such  sum  or  sums  of  Money  so  received. 

11.  That  if  any  Person  after  becoming  a  Member  of 
the  Society  shall  resolve  upon  not  continuing  any  longer 
as  such,  he  shall  be  at  full  Liberty  to  withdraw  himself 
from  being  a  Member,  provided  he  sends  Notice  in 
Writing  to  the  Society  that  it  is  his  Desire  ;  but  unless 
this  form  be  complied  with  all  Persons  once  becoming 
Members  shall,  in  all  respects,  be  esteemed  as  such  : 
And  the  Stewards,  for  the  Time  being,  shall  have  a 
Legal  Demand  upon  them,  their  Executors,  Adminis¬ 
trators  and  Assigns,  for  all  annual  Subscriptions,  and 
Poundage  for  Prize-Money,  that  shall  be  due  from  them, 
agreeable  to  the  above  Articles. 

In  consequence  of  the  Society’s  resolution  of  the 
Eighth  day  of  January,  1746-7,  we  whose  names  are 
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here  underwritten  do  oblige  ourselves,  our  Exeeutors, 
Administrators  and  Assigns,  strietly  to  comply  with  all 
the  above  articles  not  only  from  the  time  of  our  signing 
this  instrument,  but  also  to  pay  all  Deficiencies  that 
shall  appear  to  be  due  from  us  to  the  Society,  agreeable  to 
the  articles  subsisting  at  the  time  we  become  members.” 

{Blank  Space,  hut  no  names.) 

These  Articles  show  that  the  Society  of  Navy  Surgeons 
was  not  inaugurated  until  three  months  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  William  Hunter’s  first  Course  of  lectures. 
Besides  his  advertisement,  we  have  his  own  word  for  it 
that  he  first  read  anatomical  lectures  in  1746,  which, 
when  compared  with  the  date  of  the  Articles,  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  his  venture  was  entirely  independent 
of  the  Society.  But  that  is  not  all.  Among  the  Hun¬ 
terian  MSS.  at  Glasgow  is  one,  in  William  Hunter’s  own 
handwriting,  beginning  : 

‘‘  Notes  on  a  Course  of  Chyrurgical  Operations  performed 
before  the  Society  of  Navey  (sic)  Surgeons,  by  Sam.  Sharp 
of  Guy^s  Hospital,  March,  1746,  the  dates  of  which  are 
appended  : 

Lecture  1  March  20th  (Friday). 

,,  2  ,,  21st  (Saturday). 

,,  3  ,,  22nd  (Sunday).  (William  Hunter  was 

only  present  during  a  part  of  this 
lecture.) 

,,  4  ,,  23rd  (Monday). 

,,  5  ,,  24th  (Tuesday). 

,,  6  ,,  25th  (Wednesday). 

,,  7  ,,  26th  (Thursday). 

,,  8  ,,  27th  (Friday).  ‘  Thus  ended  the 

operations  in  8  nights.’ 

,,  9  ,,  28th  (Saturday).  ‘  Of  fractures  and 

dislocations.’  (The  notes  of  this 
lecture  are  not  completed.)” 
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Lady  Day  being  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year, 
at  that  period,  the  correct  notation  of  the  first  lecture 
would  be  20  March,  1746-7,  and  of  the  6th,  25  March, 
1747. 

Between  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  January, 
1746-7,  and  the  commencement  of  this  course  on  March 
the  20th,  it  is  possible  that  Sharp  may  have  delivered 
other  Courses  on  operative  surgery  to  the  Society,  each 
of  which  according  to  the  established  custom  of  the  time, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
fresh  cadaver,  was  limited  to  ten  days.  And  the  presence 
of  William  Hunter  at  this  March  Course  suggests  that 
Sharp  had  already  found  the  lectures  irksome  or  incon¬ 
venient  ;  that  it  had  already  been  suggested  to  Hunter 
that  he  should  undertake  them  ;  and  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  scheduled  plan  that  he  attended, 
and  made  notes  of  what  was  probably  Sharp’s  last 
Course. 

The  exact  location  of  the  apartments  of  the  Society 
in  Covent  Garden  remains  undiscovered,  and  it  is  notice¬ 
able  that  in  none  of  William  Hunter’s  early  advertise¬ 
ments  is  any  mention  made  of  the  address  at  which  his 
lectures  were  delivered  :  but  it  may  well  be  that,  as 
Simmons  suggests,  the  same  premises  served  for  his  own 
and  the  Society’s  business.  In  October,  1749,  he  adver¬ 
tised  for  the  first  time  that  proposals  of  his  Course 
might  be  obtained  at  his  house  in  the  Little  Piazza, 
Covent  Garden  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  both  he  and  the 
Society  must  have  been  sub-tenants,  for  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  rate-books,  there  remains  no  doubt  that  at 
that  time  neither  William  Hunter  nor  the  Society  was 
assessed  as  the  tenant  of  any  house  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  Wadd,  enlarging  upon 
Simmons’s  account,  came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion 
that  it  was  before  this  Society  that  William  Hunter 
made  his  first  essay  at  lecturing  in  London,  and  added 
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that  “  after  having  given  an  aecount  of  an  entire  and 
imputrid  body,  after  eighty  years’  interment  at  Staverton 
in  Devonshire,  and  of  three  other  bodies  under  similar 
circumstanees  at  St.  Martin’s,  Westminster,  it  became 
defunct  itself.”  And  he  then  proceeds  to  quote  the 
following  resolutions  passed  at  their  first  meeting,  i.e. 
after  reorganisation  in  1750,  which  he  says,  “  are  taken 
from  a  very  rare  tract.  They  were  drawn  up,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  by  some  distinguished  men,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  foundation  of  rules  which  modern  public 
institutions  (e.g.  the  London  Medical  Society)  have 
applied  to  the  practical  purposes  of  science.”^  I  have 
discovered  a  copy  of  this  tract  in  the  British  Museum,  en¬ 
titled  :  Some  Reflexions  on  the  causes  and  circumstances 
that  may  retard  or  prevent  the  Putrejaction  of  Bead  bodies 
occasioned  by  an  account  of  a  body  found  entire  and  im~ 
putrid  at  Staverton  in  Devonshire  eighty-one  years  after 
its  interment.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Society  of  Navy 
Surgeons  with  an  Attestation  of  the  fact,  and  of  the 
similar  state  of  three  bodies  discovered  14  years  since 
at  St.  Martinis,  Westminster,  and  interred  there  last 
century. 

(In  MS.)  “  Written  at  the  desire  of  their  Medical 
Committee.^^  By  J.  Kirkpatrick,  M.D.,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Society,  London.  Printed  for  A.  Millar,  opposite 
Catherine  Street  in  the  Strand.  MDCCLI.  (Price 
One  Shilling.) 

There  is  a  preface  and  dedication,  “  To  the  Members 
of  the  Society  of  Surgeons  belonging  to  His  Majesty’s 
Royal  Navy. 

Gentlemen,  As  you  were  pleased  in  the  London 
Evening  Post  to  signify  your  desire  of  being  informed 
of  any  extraordinary  thing  in  nature,  I  believe  the 
following  account  will  not  be  disagreeable.  Gentlemen, 
your  humble  servant.  Philanthropes.  Staverton,  May 
22,  1750.” 


^  Wadd,  op.  cit.,  p.  182. 
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Then  follow  Reflexions^  pp.  1-40,  after  which  comes 
the  Plan  of  the  Society  of  Navy  Surgeons  : 

“  It  is  Agreed  : 

I.  That  a  committee  of  twenty-five  members  and 
honorary  members  do  collect  and  revise  all  such  essays, 
observations  and  cases  in  physic,  surgery,  anatomy,  the 
animal  (economy,  pharmacy,  chemistry,  botany,  and 
natural  history,  as  may  be  transmitted  to  them  by 
members  of  the  Society  or  by  any  ingenious  and  obliging 
correspondents  :  that  the  physician  of  Greenwich  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy  be,  ex-ofiicio, 
of  the  committee  :  that  the  meetings  be  held  at  the 
Society’s  apartments ;  the  first  to  be  on  Monday, 
May  7th,  1750,  and  all  subsequent  ones  at  such  times 
as  the  committee  shall  appoint. 

II.  That  as  one  considerable  purpose  of  this  under¬ 
taking  is  to  pursue,  particularly,  such  branches  of 
medical  knowledge,  as  fall  more  immediately  under  the 
observation  of  the  Navy  Surgeons,  who  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  presumed  to  have  advantages  for  some  particular 
disquisitions,  peculiar  to  their  situation  ;  such  as,  an 
opportunity  of  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  sea  diseases, 
and  any  specific  or  material  difference  between  them 
and  those  at  land  ;  and  of  observing  any  particular 
effects  of  medicines  at  sea  ;  the  common  effects  of  the 
principal  operations  of  surgery  on  that  element  ; 
especially  where  any  remarkable  diversity  occurs  from 
their  general  events  on  shore  ;  and  any  different  success 
of  the  same  operations  in  different  climates  at  sea  and 
land  ;  the  effects  of  sea  air  and  diet  in  general,  in  various 
diseases,  and  the  particular  changes  of  the  constitution 
produced  by  them,  under  the  co-operation  of  different 
seasons  and  climates  ;  the  various  distempers  endemic 
on  their  different  stations  ;  and  any  remarkable  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  symptoms,  and  the  general  event  of  the 
disease,  between  natives  and  strangers  ;  with  the  usual 
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method  of  treating  such  disease,  or  its  ordinary  super¬ 
vening  symptoms,  by  practitioners  of  the  best  note 
and  greatest  experience,  in  those  countries,  and  the 
most  frequent  consequence  of  it.  It  is  therefore  strongly 
reeommended  to  them  to  be  carefully  attentive  to  those 
very  material  articles  :  and  further  to  improve  every 
opportunity  of  informing  themselves,  of  the  popular 
methods  of  treating  different  distempers  in  those  places, 
where  physic  is  little  cultivated ;  of  attaining  the 
natural  history  of  the  country  ;  the  weather ;  the 
animals  ;  plants  (especially  all  indigenous  physical  ones) 
and  fossils  ;  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  process  and 
manufacture  of  any  drugs  in  it ;  and  to  furnish  them¬ 
selves  with  the  best  collection  of  such  productions  as 
they  can  conveniently  procure.  But  to  prevent  the 
multiplicity  of  volumes,  without  adding  to  the  stock  of 
useful  knowledge.  It  is  agreed  that  no  other  cases  or 
observations  in  physic  or  surgery  shall  be  published, 
but  such  as  may  be  instructive  in  their  own  nature,  or 
rendered  so,  by  judicious  and  extensive  reflections 
deduced  from  them,  in  order  to  the  establishment  or 
confirmation  of  general  axioms. 

III.  That  every  member  employed  on  board  any  of 
his  majesty’s  ships,  appointed  to  the  Baltic,  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  East  Indies,  or  America,  shall  favour  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  a  seasonable  notice  of  his  voyage,  that  they 
may  have  time  to  prepare,  and  recommend  to  him,  such 
memorandums  and  instruetions,  as  they  may  judge 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  Soeiety,  and  conducive 
to  the  laudable  intention  of  this  plan. 

IV.  That  all  papers  intended  for  the  promotion  of  this 
design  be  direeted  for  the  committee,  under  cover,  to 
Mr.  Millar,  Bookseller,  in  the  Strand,  with  a  direetion 
where  to  address  the  author  or  correspondent,  if  a  more 
partieular  attestation  of  the  faets,  or  an  elueidation  of 
any  circumstance  of  the  case  may  be  judged  requisite. 
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That  the  name  of  each  author  or  correspondent  shall 
be  faithfully  concealed,  if  required  :  but  all  anonymous 
papers,  where  any  stress  is  laid  on  facts,  must  be 
necessarily  disregarded  on  this  plan,  without  a  satis¬ 
factory  attestation  of  their  reality. 

V.  That  if  the  publication  of  anything,  communicated 
to  the  committee,  shall  be  deemed  inconsistent  with 
their  plan,  in  consequence  of  which  the  author  shall 
think  himself  neglected,  or  disingenuously  dealt  with, 
he  may  apply  to  them  at  pleasure,  to  be  informed  of 
their  motives  for  not  publishing  it,  and  may  depend  on 
receiving  all  reasonable  satisfaction  on  their  part.  And 
that  as  soon  as  proper  and  sufficient  matter  is  collected 
for  one  volume  in  octavo  it  shall  be  digested  for  the 
press,  and  published. 

VI.  That  each  of  the  members  who  transact  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  committee  shall  have  a  copy  on  large  paper 
of  whatever  shall  be  printed  ;  that  six  copies  on  the 
same  paper  shall  be  deposited  with  the  society,  for  their 
use,  and  at  their  disposal ;  and  that  a  golden  medal  be 
given  annually,  as  a  prize  to  the  author  of  the  most 
useful  paper,  communicated  to  the  committee,  within 
the  purpose  of  this  plan. 

VII.  That  all  expences,  which  the  committee  shall  find 
necessary  to  the  effectual  conduct  and  accomplishment 
of  this  undertaking,  shall  be  allowed  out  of  the  Society’s 
stock.” 

In  the  London  Evening  Post  for  23  December,  1749, 
it  is  announced  that  “  The  members  of  the  Society  of 
Surgeons  of  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Navy  are  hereby 
desired  to  meet  at  their  apartments  in  Covent  Garden 
on  Wednesday  the  3rd  of  January  next  at  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  to  settle  the  business  of  the  said  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year.”  A  similar  advertisement  appears 
in  the  issue  of  that  paper  for  25  December,  1750,  with 
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the  addition  that  “  The  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Society  of  Surgeons  of  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Navy,  to 
collect,  revise,  and  publish  any  useful  medical  papers 
which  may  be  communicated  to  them,  having  fixed  the 
first  Thursday  of  every  month  for  their  future  meetings. 
This  is  to  acquaint  all  such  gentlemen  as  shall  be  pleased 
to  approve  and  encourage  the  undertaking,  and  who 
are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  furnished  with  any  prac¬ 
tical  remarks  or  improvements  in  physic,  surgery, 
anatomy,  etc.  that  the  same  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  Committee,  directed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Millar, 
Bookseller  in  the  Strand,  where  the  plan  of  this  under¬ 
taking  may  be  seen.  N.B.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  desired  to  remember  that  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  are  as  usual.”  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
response  to  this  invitation  that  “  Philanthropos  ”  com¬ 
municated  his  account  of  the  imputrid  bodies  at 
Staverton,  on  22  May,  1750. 

Another  advertisement,  calling  the  members  of  the 
Society  together,  appeared  on  24  September,  1751  ; 
again  on  20  September,  1753,  Dr.  Andrew  Didier  adver¬ 
tised  that  he  would  begin  a  Course  of  lectures  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic, 
on  Thursday,  the  1st  of  November,  “  at  the  apartments 
of  the  Navy  Surgeons  in  Co  vent  Garden  ”  ;  and  finally 
the  Whitehall  Evening  Post  announced  on  29  December, 
1761,  that  “  The  Members  of  the  Society  of  Navy 
Surgeons  are  desired  to  meet  their  brethren,  and  dine, 
at  the  White  Hart  in  Holborn  on  Wednesday  the  6th 
of  January,  1762.”  It  may  well  be  that  other  adver¬ 
tisements  have  escaped  my  notice,  but  here  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Society  terminates. 

A  survey  of  William  Hunter’s  advertisements  yields 
considerable  information.  We  have  his  own  statement 
that  “  ever  since  I  first  read  anatomical  lectui‘es  in  1746 
I  have  always  given  two  Courses  of  lectures  each  winter, 
each  lasting  three  months  .  .  .  the  first,  called  the 
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autumn  Course  is  finished  before  New  Year’s  Day,  the 
seeond  called  the  spring  Course  begins  about  January 
the  20th.”  His  favourite  paper  appears  to  have  been 
the  London  Evening  Post,  in  the  issues  of  which  appear 
the  advertisement  of  the  commencement  of  the 


1st  Course  :  13  Oct.,  1746,  issues  of  Sept.  16  and  others 

2nd  „  2  Feb.,  1747 

3rd  „  12  Oct.,  1747 

4th  „  1  Feb.,  1748 

5th  „  10  Oct.,  1748 

6th  „  23  Jan.,  1749 

To  the  advertisement  of  the  Course  beginning  1  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1748,  he  added  :  “As  Dr.  Lawrence  has  adver¬ 
tised  that  he  will  teach  the  art  of  injecting  according  to 
Dr.  Nicholls’  method  in  the  Course  of  his  Anatomical 
lectures,  I  propose  to  give  those  who  attend  me  the 
same  advantage,  and  will,  the  first  night’s  lectures, 
explain  the  reasons  that  oblige  me  to  deviate  from  my 
printed  proposals.”  ^ 

It  was  the  universal  custom  of  his  rival  lecturers  on 
anatomy  to  advertise  the  address  at  which  the  lectures 
were  delivered.  Thus  William  Bromfield  announced  in 
January,  1746  :  “  To  obviate  difficulty  that  may  arise 
from  remoteness  of  habitation  of  those  who  may  attend 
these  lectures,  a  convenient  room  is  taken  in  Covent 
Garden  to  render  the  distance  from  the  several  parts 
of  the  town  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.”  Thomas 
Lawrence,  in  February,  1746,  lectured  at  his  house  in 
Essex  Street,  Strand,  and  William  Hewitt,  at  his  house 
in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  But  from  the  first  William  Hunter 
merely  states  that  “  proposals  may  be  seen  at  Mr. 
Millar’s,  bookseller,  opposite  to  Katharine  Street  in  the 
Strand,”  until,  in  October,  1749,  he  adds  “  at  Mr. 


>  j 

?? 


Jan.  10 
Sept.  15 
Jan.  9 
Sept.  13 
Jan.  5 


^  Ottley  tells  us  that  William  Hunter  was  the  first  surgeon  uncon¬ 
nected  with  a  hospital  to  lecture  on  anatomy ;  but  neither  Nicholls  nor 
Lawrence  held  any  hospital  appointment. 
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Spavan’s,  bookseller  at  the  Crown  in  Ivy  Lane,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  and  at  Mr,  Huntefs  house  in  the  Little 
Piazza f  Covent  Garden.’^ 

In  a  letter  from  Miss  Agnes  Baillie  to  her  brother 
Matthew  (Paget,  p.  33),  which  was  evidently  a  trial  of 
memory,  and  contains  several  inaccuracies,  she  relates 
the  family  tradition  that  on  his  return  from  Paris 
(referring  probably  to  the  second  tour  in  1748,  the  first 
being  in  1743),  William  Hunter  set  up  for  himself  in  a 
house  in  Covent  Garden  behind  which  was  his  dissecting- 
room.  If  this  is  correct,  he  can  only  have  been  a  sub¬ 
tenant,  for  a  careful  study  of  the  rate-books  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  William  Hunter  was  not  assessed  as 
the  tenant  of  any  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent 
Garden,  until,  at  Michaelmas,  1749,  he  took  possession 
of  the  house  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Great 
Piazza. 

During  1750  and  1751  William  Hunter’s  lectures  are 
advertised  “  the  hour  and  place  as  usual,”  without 
mentioning  his  house  ;  but  in  October,  1752,  he  an¬ 
nounces  :  “  Mr.  Hunter’s  Course  of  Anatomical  Lectures 
will  begin  on  Monday  9th,  at  5  in  the  evening.  Private 
gentlemen  attend  the  Course  upon  the  same  terms  as 
those  of  the  profession.  Subscriptions  for  his  Anatomy 
of  the  Pregnant  Uterus  are  taken  in  at  Mr.  Millar’s,  book¬ 
seller  in  the  Strand  and  at  the  authors  in  the  Little  Piazza, 
Covent  Garden,  where  one  plate,  already  furnished  by 
Mr.  Strange,  may  be  seen  as  a  specimen,  and  where  the 
Proposals  may  be  had.”  And  again,  in  September, 
1753,  he  announces  the  forthcoming  winter  lectures,  and 
adds  that  subscriptions  to  the  above-mentioned  plates 
“  are  taken  in  at  Mr.  Millar’s  in  the  Strand,  and  at  the 
authors  in  Covent  Garden.^^  It  is  evident  then  that 
from  Michaelmas,  1749,  he  was  using  premises  in  both 
the  Great  and  Little  Piazzas. 

Simmons  says  that  the  profits  from  William  Hunter’s 
two  first  Courses  of  lectures  were  considerable,  but  that 
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by  helping  friends  he  found  himself  at  the  next  season 
(October,  1747)  obliged  to  defer  his  lectures  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  merely  because  he  had  not  money  enough  to 
defray  the  expense  of  advertising  ;  and  that  Hunter 
himself  had  communicated  this  circumstance  to  him.^  On 
its  face  the  anecdote  is  improbable,  for  William  Hunter 
was  no  fool.  He  stood  at  the  turning-point  of  his  career, 
under  the  burden  of  a  great  responsibility,  which  his 
letters  acknowledge.  The  dates  of  the  advertisements, 
and  of  the  commeneement  of  the  several  Courses  given 
above,  negative  the  story  of  the  enforced  postponement, 
and  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  suggested  loan 
is  that  he  may  have  been  called  upon,  and  have  felt 
himself  bound,  in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  his  bene¬ 
factor,  to  provide  the  means  of  extricating  young 
Douglas  from  some  trouble.  There  is  evidence  that  from 
time  to  time  he  did  lend  him  a  sum  of  money  approxi¬ 
mating  to  £100. 

Again,  Simmons  states  that  Watson,  “  who  was  one 
of  Hunter’s  earliest  pupils,”  had  himself  told  him  that 
Hunter  carried  home  from  his  introductory  lecture  about 
seventy  guineas,  which  he  had  just  received  from  his 
pupils  ;  and  that  it  was  a  larger  sum  than  he  had  ever 
been  master  of  before.  ^  But  since  Watson  did  not  begin 
his  attendance  on  the  lectures  till  1748®  (probably  the 
winter  Course),  the  incident,  if  true,  only  shows  that 
none  of  the  earlier  Courses,  from  October,  1746,  yielded 
as  much  as  that  sum  ;  and  that  so  far  as  private  practice 
was  concerned,  his  earnings  had  hitherto  been  small. 

In  1736  Nicholls  charged  four  guineas  for  the  first 
Course,  and  in  1773  William  Hunter’s  fee  was  the  same  ; 
but  in  his  earlier  years  it  may  have  been  somewhat  less. 
His  class  in  1748  probably  numbered  under  twenty  : 
in  1756  about  one  hundred  {Med.  Com.  Supplement, 

p.  20). 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  William  Hunter  was 

^  Simmons,  op.  cit.y  pp.  11,  12.  ^  Idem,  p.  11.  ^  Med.  Com.,  p.  10. 
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created  M.D.  Glasgow  in  October,  1750,  his  advertise¬ 
ments  consistently  allude  to  him  as  “  Mr.  Hunter,” 
until,  in  September,  1755,  he  is  first  styled  “  Dr.”  It 
is  probable  that,  until  he  resigned  his  membership  of 
the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  before  becoming  a  Licen¬ 
tiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1756,  William  Hunter 
continued  to  regard  himself  as  a  surgeon,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that,  until  June,  1755,  he  was  Surgeon-man-midwife 
to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital.  Previous  biographers 
have  stated  that,  in  1755,  he  took  his  brother  John  into 
partnership  :  Teacher  dates  the  proposal  to  do  so  in 
1758,  but  adds  that  it  was  not  carried  out,  and  I  am 
unable  to  find  any  confirmation  of  it. 

To  return  to  William  Hunter’s  first  advertisement,  it 
will  be  noted  that  he  offers  “  the  opportunity  of  gentle¬ 
men  learning  the  art  of  dissecting  during  the  whole 
winter  season,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Paris.”  That 
this  was  an  innovation  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Journal  of 
20  December,  1746,  just  after  Hunter’s  Course  had 
begun.  The  writer  begins  by  stating  that  in  his  opinion 
the  public  exhibition  of  scenes  of  barbarity  and  torture, 
such  as  “  breaking  on  the  wheel  and  other  horrible 
executions,”  although  directed  towards  the  repression 
of  crime  by  terror  of  the  punishment,  has  in  reality  a 
contrary  effect.  After  execution  the  felon  becomes 
a  subject  of  contention.  In  his  last  moments,  dreading 
being  anatomised  by  the  Surgeons,  he  requests  his 
friends  to  prevent  this  fate,  and  they,  having  collected 
a  purse,  employ  a  set  of  desperate  banditti  to  bring  the 
body  off  in  triumph  and  give  Christian  burial  to  what 
was  never  animated  with  any  Christian  virtue.  The 
Surgeons  in  want  of  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  send 
out  the  hardy  sons  of  Brick  Street  to  dispute  for  the 
prize.  By  an  Act  32  Henry  VIII,  four  bodies  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  criminals  yearly  executed  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  use  of  Surgeons’  Hall,  which  number 
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might  then  have  been  sufficient,  but  cannot  be  so  now. 
“  I  observe  by  the  public  papers  that  there  are  at  least 
five  or  six  lectures  in  Anatomy  read  every  night  during 
the  winter  season  ;  and  I  am  informed  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  every  lecturer  to  be  furnished  with 
at  least  one  fresh  body  once  a  week  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  much  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils  who 
attend,  to  have  two  or  three  bodies  at  the  same  time 
under  dissection.  We  are  sure  they  have  not  all  these 
bodies  from  Tyburn,  and  we  do  not  know  that  they  are 
allowed  any  from  the  hospitals.  Therefore  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  must 
be  procured  by  a  good  understanding  with  those  who 
have  the  custody  of  the  dead.  As  things  are  thus  cir¬ 
cumstanced  to  what  a  dilemma  is  that  ingenious  young 
surgeon  reduced  who  is  ambitious  of  making  a  figure  in 
his  profession  ?  He  must  either  purchase  bodies  at  a 
greater  price  than  he  is  able  to  afford,  or  lay  himself 
open  and  obnoxious  to  the  law,  by  robbing  hospitals 
and  churchyards.  The  way  for  relief  lies  in  the  favour¬ 
able  interposition  of  Parliament  by  adding  a  clause  to 
some  Bill  in  the  present  session,  ‘  That  from  hence¬ 
forth  every  felon  that  shall  be  hanged  at  Tyburn  shall 
be  carried  from  thence  to  Surgeons’  Hall,  and  there,  by 
proper  persons,  be  distributed  among  those  gentlemen 
who  are  then  reading  Anatomical  lectures.  And  that 
the  Governors  of  all  the  respective  hospitals  in  England 
may  be  empowered  to  appropriate  as  many  of  the 
patients,  who  shall  die  in  such  respective  hospitals,  as 
they  shall  judge  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the  Surgeons 
who  belong  thereto.’  A  clause  like  this  might  easily  and 
properly  be  added  to  the  proposed  law  against  duelling, 
adding  that  the  body  of  every  duellist  might  share  the 
same  fate.  As  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  War  which  in 
all  probability  will  continue  some  years  longer,  we  have 
an  immediate  call  for  a  great  many  young  Surgeons, 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Most  of  these  surgeons  are  edu- 
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cated  in  the  country  and,  without  going  through  several 
Courses  of  anatomy,  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  dis¬ 
charging  their  several  offices  with  safety  to  the  patient 
or  reputation  to  themselves.  To  this  may  he  added  the 
great  difficulties  that  gentleman'^  is  under  who  {as  I  read 
in  the  payers)  has  undertaken  to  introduce  the  manner  of 
dissecting  as  practised  at  Paris :  which  is  by  providing 
each  of  his  pupils  with  one  entire  body  and  from  time  to 
time  inspecting  the  dissections  himself.  The  supply  of 
bodies  even  then  would  be  insufficient,  so  I  suggest  that 
every  patient  should,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  bequeath 
his  body  for  dissection.  Many  an  honest  Englishman 
will  throw  down  the  Paper  in  wrath,  but  if  he  considers 
that  the  only  reason  for  burying  the  dead  is  that  they 
may  not  be  offensive  to  the  living,  that  there  will  be  a 
saving  of  the  expense  of  a  pompous  funeral,  and  that 
after  death  he  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  living — this 
is  what  every  wise  man  must  wish,  and  none  but  a 
superstitious  one  can  fear.  I  do  not  doubt  but  in  a 
little  time  we  shall  see  as  exact  and  proper  forms  for 
the  devise  of  a  man’s  body,  as  we  now  do  of  those  for 
bequests  to  hospitals  and  religious  houses. 

PUBLICUS. 

^‘^Teaiple,  Nox^.  19,  1746.” 

While  emphasising  the  expediency  of  providing  sub¬ 
jects  for  teaching  anatomy,  but  omitting  all  reference 
to  the  popular  prejudice  against  dissection,  this  letter 
throws  further  light  upon  the  difficulties  of  teachers  ; 
lays  stress  upon  the  likely  demand  for  young  surgeons 
for  many  years  to  come,  in  consequence  of  the  war ; 
and  explains  to  some  extent  the  Paris  methods,  which 
were  eventually  adopted  by  Hunter’s  rivals. 

The  earliest  forthcoming  advertisement  offering  the 
advantages  of  practical  dissection  is  that  of  William 
Hewitt,  afterwards  surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital, 

^  Meaning  William  Hunter. 
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who,  in  the  London  Evening  Post  of  18  September,  1740, 
announced  “  a  Course  of  Anatomy  with  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  bandages  in  Surgery,  at  his  house  in  Leicester- 
fields  :  where  all  pupils  will  have  the  advantage  to  dissect 
and  prepare,  with  directions  and  assistance  in  everything 
of  a  difficult  nature,  in  making  their  own  preparations.” 
He  may  have  been  interfered  with  by  the  United  Com¬ 
pany  under  their  by-law,  for  no  further  advertisement 
is  found  until  the  autumn  of  1743,  and  then  dissection 
is  not  mentioned.  In  September,  1746,  long  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Company  and  the  consequent  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  inhibitory  by-law,  he  again  announced  that 
“  the  method  of  dissecting  and  making  preparations  will 
begin  next  week,  and  be  continued  during  the  winter.” 

The  next  advertisement,  in  which  the  opportunity  of 
practical  dissection  is  offered  to  students,  is  that  of  a 
surgeon  named  Vitrack  who,  “  having  attended  the 
hospitals  at  Paris  during  four  years,  proposes  to  give 
Courses  on  the  method  of  dissecting  the  human  body, 
by  which  means  beginners  will  be  sufficiently  instructed 
in  Anatomy  in  a  short  time,  having  the  opportunity  to 
dissect  with  their  own  hands  ;  and  those  who  have  studied 
this  science  in  a  contemplative  manner,  and  yet  are 
strangers  to  the  manual  part  thereof,  may  soon  become 
proficients.”  Mr.  Vitrack  was  “  to  be  spoke  with 
morning  and  evening,  at  the  Grecian  Coffee-house, 
Devereux  Court,  Temple  Bar.’’^  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  proceeded  with  his  venture,  for  no  further  adver¬ 
tisement  is  found. 

Simultaneously  with  Hewitt’s  announcement  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1746,  came  William  Hunter’s  first  advertisement 
explaining  his  adoption  of  the  Paris  method,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  which  is  evidenced  by  its  continuance,  and  by 
its  imitation  by  others.  For  we  find  that  in  October, 
1747,  William  Bromfield,  surgeon  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,”  who  had  been 

^  London  Daily  Post,  4  November,  1741, 
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lecturing  since  1735,  announced  for  the  first  time  that 
“  those  gentlemen  who  enter  as  dissecting  pupils  will 
be  attended  during  the  winter  season  by  Mr.  Bromfield, 
or  a  surgeon  who  was  educated  at  Paris,  to  instruct  in 
dissecting  the  parts,  injecting,  and  making  preparations.” 

To  \¥illiam  Hunter  then  is  due  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  the  Paris  method  “  of  providing  each  of 
his  pupils  with  one  entire  body,  and  from  time  to  time 
inspecting  the  dissections  himself.”  And  although  the 
proposals  of  “  Publicus  ”  did  not  meet  with  approval, 
the  enactment  25  Geo.  II,  c.  37  (1752)  went  some  way 
towards  the  provision  of  further  subjects. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  TWO  BROTHERS 

After  James  Douglas’s  death  in  1742,  his  widow  removed 
from  Red  Lion  Square  to  Hatton  Garden,  and  in  a  list 
issued  by  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  in  1747,  notifying 
to  the  parochial  authorities  the  names  of  those  surgeons 
who  were  entitled  to  relief  from  civic  duties,  William 
Hunter’s  name  is  given  as  residing  at  the  latter  address  A 
There  he  continued  to  dwell  with  Mrs.  Douglas  and  her 
son  until  her  removal  a  few  years  later  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  where  she  was  buried  16  May,  1752. 

Simmons  says  that  in  1750  William  Hunter  quitted 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  went  to  reside  in  Jermyn 
Street.  It  is  true  that  he  left  her  about  that  time,  when 
he  took  possession  of  the  house  in  the  Great  (north-west) 
Piazza  of  Covent  Garden  ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  Jermyn 
Street  till  1756. 

His  association  with  Smellie  and  Douglas  had  doubt¬ 
less  directed  William  Hunter’s  mind  towards  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  midwifery,  and  the  age  of  Manningham  and 
Sandys  who  monopolised  most  of  the  fashionable 
practice  in  that  speciality,  and  the  somewhat  awkward 
and  uncouth  manners  of  Smellie,  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
Simmons  says  that  in  1748  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Surgeon-men-mid wives  to  the  Middlesex,  and  in  1749 
to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  though  his  name  is 
not  found  in  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson’s  History  of  the 
former,  or  in  the  available  records  of  the  latter.  The 

^  This  list  was  published  shortly  after  6  August,  1T47,  on  which  date 
William  Hunter  was  admitted  to  the  Company. 
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Middlesex  Hospital  Journal,  1898,  Vol.  II,  pp.  89-90, 
says  :  “At  the  most  he  could  not  have  held  office  more 
than  a  few  months  :  for  William  Hunter  had  just  aban¬ 
doned  surgery  for  midwifery.”  But  in  those  days  it 
was  not  unusual  for  a  man  to  hold  appointments  at  more 
than  one  hospital  simultaneously ;  and  that  William 
Hunter  did  not  abandon  surgery  till  1756,  may  be 
assumed  from  the  fact  that,  until  that  year,  he  retained 
his  membership  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  which 
he  only  relinquished  on  becoming  a  Licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  as  was  necessary  under  their 
by-laws. 

Preliminaries  of  peace  with  France  were  signed  in 
April-May,  1748,  and  after  delivering  his  spring  Course 
he  set  out  with  young  Douglas  on  a  tour  through 
Holland,  paying  his  respects  to  the  celebrated  Albinus 
at  Leyden,  and  thence  moved  on  to  Paris,  returning  to 
London  in  time  to  prepare  for  his  lectures  in  October. 
Meanwhile  his  only  surviving  brother  John,  “  tired  of 
an  idle  country  life,”  says  Home,  “  and  hearing  much 
of  the  reputation  which  William  had  acquired  as  a 
teacher  of  anatomy,  wrote  to  request  him  that  he  would 
allow  him  to  come  to  London  on  a  visit,  making  at  the 
same  time  an  offer  to  be  his  assistant  in  his  anatomical 
researches  ;  or,  if  that  proposal  should  not  be  accepted, 
expressing  a  desire  to  go  into  the  army.  In  answer  to 
this  letter  he  received  a  very  kind  invitation  from 
William,  and  set  off  immediately  for  London.”  John 
Hunter  arrived  there,  we  are  told,  in  September,  1748, 
about  a  fortnight  before  the  autumn  Course  began. 
He  was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  had  lost  his  father,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  grammar 
school,  but  under  a  fond  mother  neglected  his  studies 
for  country  amusements.  Of  his  doings  after  he  left 
school  we  know  nothing,  but  during  the  summer  of 
1748  his  sister  Janet  had  married  a  Mr.  Buchanan,  a 
cabinet-maker  or  timber  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and  to 
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them  John  went  on  a  visit.  We  know  that  she  died  at 
the  end  of  May,  1749,  and  if  she  had  been  married  less 
than  one  year,  the  utmost  length  of  John  Hunter’s  visit 
would  have  been  the  three  or  four  months  between  June 
and  September.^  Yet  such  is  the  fabric  out  of  which 
Jesse  Foot  wove  his  tissue  of  hatred.  These  are  his 
words  :  “A  wheelwright  or  carpenter  John  Hunter 
certainly  was,  until  the  event  of  William  Hunter 
becoming  a  public  lecturer  in  anatomy  changed  the 
scheme  of  his  future  occupations,  and  determined  him 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  his  brother  to  lay  down  the 
chisel,  the  rule,  and  the  mallet,  and  take  up  the  knife, 
the  blow-pipe,  and  the  probe.” ^ 

Arrived  in  London,  Home  says  that  William,  “  anxious 
to  form  an  opinion  of  his  brother’s  talents  for  anatomy, 
gave  him  an  arm  to  dissect  for  the  muscles,  and  found 
the  performance  greatly  exceeded  his  expectations. 
He  was  then  given  an  arm  in  which  all  the  arteries  were 
injected,  and  these  as  well  as  the  muscles  were  to  be 
exposed  and  preserved  :  and  in  the  result  William  did 
not  scruple  to  say  that  he  would  become  a  good 
anatomist,  and  that  he  would  not  want  for  employ¬ 
ment.  Henceforward  John  Hunter  was  seriously 
engaged  in  anatomy  under  the  instruction  of  his  brother, 
and  his  assistant  Mr.  Symonds,”^  and  for  eleven  succes¬ 
sive  winters  his  life  was  passed  in  the  dissecting-room. 
In  the  summer  of  1749,  when  the  spring  Course  was 


^  “  He  went  to  stay  with  his  sister  after  the  marriage,  and  she  died 
before  the  twelve-month  was  over,  and  he  returned  before  her  death  ” 
(Letter  from  Miss  Agnes  Baillie  to  her  brother  Matthew,  Paget,  p.  36). 
It  is  said  that  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  when  he  was  a  lad, 
took  two  months  to  ride  from  Perth  to  London  in  1718.  As  William 
Hunter’s  autumn  Course  commenced  on  10  October,  John,  if  he  took 
only  a  month  on  the  journey,  must  have  left  his  home  before  the  end  of 
August.  2  Jesse  Foot,  Life  of  John  Hunter,  p.  10. 

^  This  was  John  Symons,  of  Exeter,  surgeon,  oh.  4  November,  1788 
(E.M.).  He  appears  to  have  been  instrumental,  after  settling  in  Exeter, 
in  introducing  pupils  to  William  Hunter,  for,  in  1756,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Luscombe,  and  his  son  Samuel,  and  Mr.  James  Patch,  all  at  a  later  time 
surgeons  of  Exeter,  were  residing  as  pupils  with  John  Hunter  in  the 
house  in  the  Great  Piazza. 
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over,  at  the  request  of  William  Hunter,  Cheselden 
allowed  John  to  attend  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  he 
learned  the  first  rudiments  of  surgery  ;  and  during  the 
following  winter  he  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of 
anatomy  to  be  able  to  instruct  his  brother’s  pupils  in 
dissection,  which  kept  him  constantly  employed.  Again 
during  the  summer  of  1750  he  attended  Chelsea,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  dissecting-room  for  the  winter.  But  Chesel- 
den’s  end  was  near  ;  in  1751  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke, 
dying  at  Bath  in  the  spring  of  1752  ;  and  John  Hunter 
in  continuance  of  his  surgical  studies  “  became  a  pupil 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  in  1751,  and  in  the  winter  was 
occasionally  present  at  operations  whenever  anything 
extraordinary  occurred.” 

This  statement  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of 
Home,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  confirmatory  evidence 
in  the  hospital  records  that  John  Hunter  was  admitted 
as  a  pupil  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  simply  attended  Pott’s  lectures  on  the 
payment  of  the  ordinary  fee  for  such  ;  though  it  appears 
doubtful  if  this  would  have  enabled  him  to  attend  the 
operations  ;  and  all  the  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that 
Pott  did  not  commence  lecturing  till  many  years  later. 
In  his  short  memoir  of  Pott,  published  shortly  after  the 
latter’s  death,  Earle  says  that,  about  1765,  he  instituted 
a  Course  of  lectures,  the  first  of  which  was  given  at  his 
house  in  Watling  Street ;  and  Ottley  (p.  12)  distinctly 
states  that  in  1751  Pott  had  not  commenced  his  lectures. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  students’ 
register  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  was  kept  no  better  than 
that  at  St.  George’s,  and  the  absence  of  John  Hunter’s 
name  from  the  list  by  no  means  negatives  the  statement 
that  he  studied  there. 

At  Michaelmas,  1749,^  William  Hunter  took  posses- 


^  The  rate-books  say  Lady  Day,  1750.  This  house  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  Ser^t. -Surgeon  Ambrose  Dickins,  and  was  situated  next  to 
the  residence  of  Lord  Archer,  the  present  National  Sporting  Club. 
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sion  of  the  large  house  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Great  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  which  has  hitherto  been 
erroneously  identified  as  the  house  of  James  Douglas 
and  in  the  summer  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Long 
Calderwood  which,  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
James  from  hsemoptysis  in  April,  1745,  had  become  his 
property.  During  this  holiday,  the  last  occasion  on 
which  he  is  said  to  have  left  London,  except  on  pro¬ 
fessional  engagements,  he  attended  at  Glasgow  to  obtain 
the  Doctorate  of  Medicine — the  diploma  being  dated 
24  October,  1750  {Simmons).  At  the  same  time  he  re¬ 
newed  his  friendship  with  Cullen — it  is  said  that  it  was 
their  last  meeting — made  arrangements  for  the  repair, 
improvement,  and  possibility  of  adding  to  the  paternal 
estate,  and  then  bidding  adieu  to  his  mother,  who  was 
in  failing  health,  he  returned  to  his  darling  London. 
He  never  saw  his  mother  again,  for  she  died  in  the 
following  year.  2 

It  is  probable  that  John  Hunter’s  assiduous  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  dissecting-room  during  his  first  four  winters 
had  thus  early  begun  to  affect  his  health,  for  in  the 
summer  of  1752  he  himself  visited  Long  Calderwood  ; 
and  without  some  good  reason  he  surely  would  not  have 
forgone  the  opportunities  of  hospital  study  for  the  sake 
of  returning  to  the  old  home,  now  desolate.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  precise  duration  of  his  absence, 
but  he  was  certainly  back  in  London  before  the  autumn 
Course  of  lectures  began  in  October,  and  with  him  he 
brought  his  only  surviving  sister,  Dorothy  (Ottley  says 
Mrs.  Buehanan,  but  she  died  in  May,  1749),  who  had 
been  living  in  Cullen’s  house  since  her  mother’s  death. 

The  next  winter  and  the  whole  of  1753  are  unac- 


^  See  page  69.  This  mistake  appears  to  have  originated  with  Glaister, 
and  has  been  continued  by  subsequent  biographers. 

3  November,  1751,  aged  66.  The  inscription  on  the  gravestone  in 
the  churchyard  of  East  Kilbride  records  :  “This  is  the  burieall  place  of 
Joh^  Hunter  of  Calderfeild  and  Agnes  Paul  his  spouse  1751.”  Thirty 
years  ago  Mather  said  it  was  nearly  obliterated. 
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counted  for,  though  it  may  be  assumed  that  from 
Oetober,  1752,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  dissecting- 
room  ;  and  we  find  that  on  5  July,  1753,  Pereivall  Pott 
and  John  Hunter  were  elected  Masters  of  Anatomy  at 
Surgeons’  Hall ;  Crane  and  Thomas  Griffiths  ^  Wardens  ; 
and  Hewitt  and  Minors  Stewards  of  Anatomy.  The 
duties  of  the  Masters  were  to  read  sueh  lectures  on 
anatomy  as  should  be  approved  by  the  Court  of  Assis¬ 
tants,  those  of  the  Wardens  to  demonstrate  to  the 
lecturer,  and  those  of  the  Stewards  to  dissect  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  bodies  for  demonstration. 

The  selection  of  John  Hunter  to  aet  as  a  colleague 
on  an  equal  footing  with  Pott,  who  had  already  for 
several  years  been  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s,  is  still 
more  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  Hunter 
was  still  in  his  pupilage.  He  had  only  been  in  London 
five  years  :  he  had  spent  four  winters  in  his  brother’s 
dissecting-room,  and  three  summers  studying  surgery 
under  Cheselden  and  Pott :  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
reputiation  he  had  already  acquired  as  an  anatomist 
that  he  should  have  been  chosen  to  fill  the  position  of 
Master  over  the  heads  of  so  many  of  his  seniors. 

He  is  said  to  have  entered  as  a  surgeon’s  pupil  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital  early  in  1754  ;  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  his  admission  as  sueh  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Weekly  Board,  the  date  is  too  early  for  the  students’ 
register,  and  there  is  no  other  record  of  pupils  and 
apprentices  previous  to  1756,  except  the  names  of  the 
house-surgeons  and  a  few  others  scattered  through  the 
Minute  Books.  The  old  register  is  lost,  and  the  only 
one  extant  begins  during  the  above  year,  and  is  evidently 
a  copy  of  an  earlier  book,  the  first  entries  being  written 
by  the  same  hand,  and  apparently  at  the  same  time. 
But  one  of  the  earliest  items  it  contains  is,  “  March, 
1756,  Mr.  Hunter,  for  a  2nd  Course,”  which  suggests 

^  Griffiths  was  elected  in  place  of  Joseph  Paul,  who  declined  to  serve ; 
and  see  page  39. 
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that  he  entered  for  the  1st  Course  in  1751  or  1755. 
Whose  pupil  he  became  is  nowhere  recorded,  but  James 
Wilkie,  William  Hunter’s  old  master,  being  dead,  it  is 
probable  that  the  choice  fell  on  David  Middleton,  the 
senior  surgeon,  who,  himself  of  Scottish  extraction,  was 
then  Surgeon-General  to  the  Army,  and  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  William  Hunter,  who  two  years  later  selected 
him  to  announce  to  the  Board  that  he  would  become  a 
subscriber  to  the  hospital.^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  this  time  John 
Hunter  had  decided  to  follow  surgery  as  a  profession, 
and  that  with  a  view  to  obtaining  eventually  an  appoint¬ 
ment  upon  the  staff,  the  advantages  and  restrictions  of 
the  voluntary  and  the  chartered  hospitals  had  to  be 
considered.  At  St.  George’s  one  of  the  senior  pupils 
was  annually  selected  to  act  as  resident  house-surgeon, 
whereas  no  similar  appointment  existed  at  Guy’s,  St. 
Thomas’s,  or  St.  Bartholomew’s  :  and  at  St.  George’s 
no  restrictions  were  applied  to  the  staff  appointments, 
whereas  at  each  of  the  others  five  years’  apprenticeship 
to  one  of  the  surgeons  was  necessary.  ^  Besides,  William 
Hunter  himself  had  attended  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
and  possessed  friends  and  influence  there  ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  with  a  view  to  secure  support  for  his  brother 
when  occasion  should  arise,  that  he  decided  to  become 
himself  a  Governor  of  that  institution. 

It  is  probable  that  after  attending  St.  George’s  in 
the  summer,  John  Hunter,  as  soon  as  the  autumn 
Course  of  anatomy  began,  was  back  again  in  the  Great 

^  8  December,  1756,  David  Middleton  reported  to  the  Board  that  Dr. 
Hunter  in  Jermyn  Street  would  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Hospital  of 
five  guineas  per  annum;  and  on  7  January,  1757,  he  was  appointed  a 
Governor.  And  see  William  Hunter’s  letter  to  his  brother  James  on  p.  76. 

2  At  St.  Thomas’s  an  established  rule  gave  each  vacancy  on  the 
surgical  staff  to  the  senior  apprentice  of  either  St.  Thomas’s  or  Guy’s. 
There  was  no  house-surgeon  at  St.  Thomas’s,  and  no  dresser  was 
appointed  unless  he  was  apprenticed  to  one  of  the  surgeons.  At  St. 
George’s  the  first  house-surgeon  was  appointed  in  February,  1735-6, 
before  which  date  the  apothecary,  who  was  the  only  resident  medical 
officer,  attended  to  emergencies. 
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Piazza,  dissecting  and  occasionally  lecturing  to  the 
pupils  in  his  brother’s  absence.  But  instead  of  returning 
to  St.  George’s  when  the  next  spring  Course  was  over, 
he  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall, 
Oxford,  his  name  appearing  in  the  matriculation  list  of 
5  June,  1755.^  The  reason  for  this  step  is  unexplained 
by  any  of  his  biographers  ;  Ottley  contenting  himself 
with  the  suggestion  that  he  had  been  persuaded  thereto 
by  his  brother,  in  order  that  he  might  cultivate  some 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  which  he  had  hitherto  en¬ 
tirely  neglected.  But  the  condition  of  John  Hunter’s 
health  appears  a  better  reason.  He  had  already  ex¬ 
perienced  some  severe  indispositions  while  dissecting,  ^ 
and  had  taken  the  holiday  to  Scotland  probably  on 
this  account ;  while  the  risks  of  the  “  putrid  miasma  ” 
to  which  so  many  teachers  of  anatomy  fell  victims  were 
surely  not  unrecognised.  It  was  certainly  not  his  in¬ 
clination  which  took  him  to  Oxford,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  neither  the  classics  nor  University  life 
appealed  to  him,  and  Sir  D’Arcy  Power  thinks  that  he 
left  Oxford  after  less  than  two  months’  residence.  In 
any  case  he  took  his  name  off  the  books  the  following 
year.  During  the  ensuing  winter  (1755-6)  he  dissected 
several  foetuses  and  made  preparations  of  the  testes  and 
of  hernia  congenita  ;  and  these  enquiries  were  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  autumn  of  1756,  when  Pott  called  at 
Covent  Garden  and  inspected  the  preparations  with 
John  Hunter  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  pupils 
(Med,  Com.  Supp.,  p.  18). 

There  is  no  actual  record  in  the  Hospital  Minutes  of 
his  appointment  as  house-surgeon  at  St.  George’s.  The 
entry  in  the  students’  register,  “  March,  1756,  Mr. 
Hunter,  for  a  2nd  Course,”  tends  to  confirm  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  entered  for  one  Course  in  March,  1754, 
and  returned  to  his  brother’s  dissecting-room  for  the 

^  Home,  Adams,  and  Ottley  all  say  1753,  but  they  are  undoubtedly 
wrong.  ^  Med.  Com.,  p.  35. 
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winter  months.  And  we  may  assume  that  he  went  to 
Oxford  in  the  summer  of  1755,  spent  the  winter  in  the 
dissecting-room,  and  then  in  March,  1756,  entered  at 
St.  George’s  for  a  2nd  Course,  with  a  view  to  succeeding 
as  house-surgeon,  on  the  next  vacancy.  For  he  was 
undoubtedly  admitted  to  that  office,  probably  at  the 
Weekly  Board  meeting  of  26  May,  1756,  on  which  oc¬ 
casion,  according  to  custom,  he  would  be  called  into  the 
Board  Room,  when  his  duties  would  be  clearly  explained 
to  him.  He  was  to  execute  all  the  surgeons’  directions 
during  their  absence,  to  stop  haemorrhages,  and  to 
assist  the  patients  on  any  emergency  until  one  of  the 
surgeons  could  be  obtained.  Meanwhile  he  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  dressings  necessary  in  case  of  an  accident,  and 
to  assist  in  their  application  :  to  dress  occasionally 
such  patients  as  did  not  require  the  surgeon’s  attention 
more  than  once  daily  :  to  foment  and  apply  such  cata¬ 
plasms  as  needed  to  be  applied  or  renewed  often  :  to 
bleed  patients  after  dressing  hours,  and  to  finish  all 
kinds  of  surgery  work  not  of  a  difficult  nature,  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  surgeons,  when  they  themselves 
had  not  time.  He  was  to  have  a  bed,  and  to  live  in  the 
house  as  an  upper  servant,  except  that  he  was  to  pay 
£10  a  year  for  his  board  and  provide  his  own  washing, 
the  back  parlour  of  the  adjoining  house,  which  is  still 
called  “  The  Cottage,”  being  allotted  for  his  use.  The 
corroborative  evidence  of  his  appointment  is  found  in 
the  Minutes  of  a  Board  Meeting  held  27  October,  1756, 
which  tells  us  that  “  Mr.  Hunter,  the  late  house-surgeon, 
paid  in  £4  4s.  for  his  board  here,  five  months,  which 
money  was  put  in  the  Poor’s  Box  ”  ;  and  this  sum, 
calculated  on  the  annual  amount  of  £10,  would  cover 
the  space  of  153  days,  pointing  to  May  26th  as  the 
date  of  his  admission.  He  was  succeeded  in  that 
office  by  John  Gunning,  who  held  it  for  eighteen 
months. 

Entering  St.  George’s  as  apprentice  to  Caesar  Hawkins 
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in  1751,^  Gunning  was  John  Hunter’s  senior  at  the  Hos¬ 
pital  by  three  years,  though  for  some  unexplained 
reason  Hunter  was  selected  to  be  house-surgeon  before 
him.  At  the  termination  of  his  articles  Gunning,  who 
was  still  residing  with  Mr.  Sergt.  Hawkins  in  Pall  Mall, 
became  a  governor  of  St.  George’s — ^two  years  before 
Hunter — and  in  1760,  when  Hunter’s  health  had  given 
way.  Gunning  was  elected  assistant-surgeon  to  Hawkins, 
his  old  master,  and  five  years  later  succeeded  Middleton 
on  the  full  staff.  Hunter  having  withdrawn  from  the 
contest.  2  Thus  was  established  a  rivalry  between  the 
two  men  which  in  later  years  developed  into  active 
animosity  ;  and  in  the  campaign  which  followed  Gun¬ 
ning  was  served  by  the  old  association  with  Caesar 
Hawkins  and  his  family,  which  secured  for  him  the 
votes  and  support  of  his  two  colleagues,  Charles  and 
George  Hawkins,  and  placed  John  Hunter  in  the 
minority.  ^ 

Jesse  Foot,  who  himself  had  held  the  same  position 
at  Middlesex  Hospital  for  eighteen  months  in  1766-7, 
alludes  spitefully  to  John  Hunter’s  short  tenure  of 
office  :  “To  my  own  knowledge  I  can  speak  it  that  the 
period  of  five  months’  duration  at  the  hospital  in  the 
office  of  house-surgeon  is  the  shortest  that  can  be  found 
in  the  unerring  journals  of  hospitals.”  Foot  disregards 
other  instances  of  curtailment  of  tenure  in  consequence 
of  ill-health,  which  I  suggest  as  the  cause  of  John 
Hunter’s  resignation  :  and  it  may  be  noted  that,  in 
1805,  Brodie  held  the  same  office  at  St.  George’s  for 
six  months  only,  retiring  from  it  to  take  up  his  duties 
as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  under  Wilson,  at  the 
Great  Windmill  Street  school.^  “  The  usual  time  for 
the  residence  of  a  house-surgeon,”  says  Foot,  “  is  twelve 
months,  but  sometimes  it  has  been  extended  to  two 

1  A  pprentice  Book,  Corporation  of  Surgeons  ;  “  1751,  June  6,  Gunning 
to  Caesar  Hawkins.’' 

2  Minutes  of  St.  George’s  Hospital,  3  May,  1758.  ^  Seep,  143,  infra. 

Autobiography  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  1865,  p.  59. 
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years  ;  and  the  usual  mode  of  selecting  the  house- 
surgeon  to  that  office  is  by  his  first  having,  as  a  dresser, 
discovered  sufficient  signs  of  disposition  and  attention 
to  duty  as  to  merit  the  preference.  ...  To  become  a 
surgeon,  John  Hunter  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
anatomical  pursuits,  and  only  five  months  to  surgical, 
which  upon  the  strictest  enquiry  I  have  reason  to  be 
persuaded  was  all  the  surgical  education  he  ever 
received.”^ 

Had  the  honesty  of  Foot’s  enquiries  equalled  the 
bitterness  of  his  hostility,  he  would  have  learned  of 
John  Hunter’s  two  years  at  Chelsea  under  Cheselden  ;  of 
his  attendance  under  Pott  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  ;  of  his 
two  Courses  as  a  pupil,  and  five  months  as  house- 
surgeon,  at  St.  George’s  ;  and  he  would  have  admitted 
that  John  Hunter’s  surgical  education  had  occupied  a 
period  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  usual  term  of 
apprenticeship.  “  Jesse  Foot  accuses  me  of  not  under¬ 
standing  the  dead  languages  ;  but  I  could  teach  him 
that  on  the  dead  body  which  he  never  knew  in  any 
language,  dead  or  living.”  That  was  John  Hunter’s 
opinion  of  Foot,  and  the  opinion  of  posterity  sup¬ 
ports  him.  2 

In  1754  William  Hunter  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Physicians,  and  published  many  papers  in 
their  Medical  Observations  and  Enquiries  from  1756 
onwards.  In  1755,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Layard, 


^  Jesse  Foot,  op.  cit.^  p.  75  et  seq. 

2  Jesse  Foot’s  animosity  towards  John  Hunter  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  succeed  in  dividing  the  town  into  two  parties, 
of  one  of  which  he  might  assume  the  leadership  ;  and  that  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Hunter’s  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  in  1786,  Foot  followed 
with  another  work  on  the  same  subject  (in  1799),  full  of  abuse  of  Hunter’s 
doctrine  and  practice  (Ottley,  op.  cit.y  p.  21).  Farington  wrote  in  his 
Diary,  and  contemporary  gossip  is  sometimes  truthful,  that  “  Foote,  the 
surgeon,  became  rancorous  against  John  Hunter  because  the  latter  had 
seemed  to  describe  as  not  necessary  a  bougie  which  Foote  had  invented. 
To  revenge  himself  he  wrote  of  Hunter  with  much  malignancy  and 
asserted  many  falsehoods.”  It  is  also  said  that  Foot  received  £400  from 
some  of  Hunter’s  enemies  for  writing  his  Life,  which  was  published  seven 
months  after  Hunter’s  death. 
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he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Governors  of  the 
British  Lying-in  Hospital,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of 
the  Surgeon-men-mid wives  since  1749,  “  for  the  services 
he  had  done  to  the  hospital,  and  for  his  continuing  in 
it  as  one  of  the  physicians.” 

There  has  been  a  misunderstanding  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  William  Hunter’s  disfranchisement 
from  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  previous  to  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  College  of  Physieians.  On  the  one  hand  a 
by-law  of  the  Surgeons  required  that,  before  any  member 
joined  another  Company,  he  should  first  have  obtained 
leave  from  the  Court  of  Assistants  so  to  do  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  by-law  of  the  Physicians  required  that 
a  member  of  the  Surgeons’  Company  should  have  pro¬ 
cured  his  disfranchisement  before  he  could  be  admitted 
to  the  College,  without  which  admission  no  one  was 
legally  entitled  to  practise  physic  within  the  City  of 
London  and  seven  miles  thereof. 

At  a  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Surgeons,  held  1  July, 
1756,  “  it  having  been  reported  to  the  Court  that  Dr. 
William  Hunter,  a  member  of  this  Company,  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  being  disfranchised  on  such  terms  as  the  Court 
should  agree  ;  it  was  ordered  that  the  Clerk  do  deliver 
him  the  instrument  of  disfranchisement  under  the  seal 
of  the  Company  on  his  paying  down  forty  guineas  for 
the  same,  being  the  same  terms  as  were  granted  to 
Dr.  Wathen  on  6  December,  1753.”  After  paying  that 
sum,  and  producing  to  the  College  of  Physicians  the 
evidence  of  disfranchisement,  William  Hunter  was 
admitted  a  Licentiate  on  30  September,  1756.  For 
some  reason  two  years  were  then  allowed  to  pass,  until, 
on  8  August,  1758,  a  Minute  of  the  Court  of  Assistants 
of  the  Surgeons  records  that  “  Mr.  Sainthill  having 
received  £20  from  Dr.  Hunter,  being  the  penalty  he  had 
incurred  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  without  the  previous  consent  of  this  Court 
{vdhich  he  had  apparently  omitted  to  obtain  when  pur- 
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chasing  his  disfranchisement)^  and  having  paid  the  same 
to  the  Clerk  for  the  use  of  the  Company  :  a  motion  was 
made  and  seconded  that  as  leave  had  been  granted  to 
Dr.  {Christopher)  Kelly,  and  {as)  Dr.  Hunter  was 
ignorant  of  the  by-law,  the  fine  {i20)  now  paid  on  his 
behalf  should  be  returned  to  Mr.  Sainthill  in  order  to 
be  given  back  by  him  to  the  Doctor,  and  the  question 
being  put  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.”^  It  is 
clear  then  that  this  latter  sum  was  a  penalty  for  failing 
to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Surgeons  to  join  another 
Company,  and  that  it  was  quite  distinct  from  the  forty 
guineas,  paid  for  disfranchisement,  which  latter,  it  has 
been  supposed,  was  remitted  to  William  Hunter  as  a 
special  concession. 

In  the  spring  of  1756  William  Hunter  changed  his 
residence  to  Jermyn  Street,  probably  in  consequence  of 
his  increasing  practice.  He  had  already  given  up  the  pre¬ 
mises  in  the  Little  Piazza,  the  scene  of  his  early  labours, 
but  he  retained  the  house  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
Co  vent  Garden,  to  which  John  returned  in  the  autumn 
on  leaving  St.  George’s,  and  which  provided  dissecting, 
preparation,  and  lecture-rooms,  besides  accommodation 
for  resident  pupils.  He  alludes  to  it  in  December,  1757, 
as  “  my  brother’s  house,”  and  it  was  here  that  Percivall 
Pott  called  one  morning  about  the  end  of  the  autumn 
Course  of  1756  to  see  William  Hunter,  who  averred  that 
“  Mr.  Pott  called  in  the  morning  because  he  knew  I 
was  only  there  in  the  evening  ”  ;  in  the  same  way,  as 
he  declared,  that  young  Monro,  on  his  return  from 
Berlin,  “  called  at  my  house  in  Jermyn  Street  when  I 
was  reading  my  lecture  at  Covent  Garden,  that  is  when 
he  was  certain  I  was  not  at  home  ”  {Med.  Com.,  p.  27, 
and  Supp.,  p.  18).  It  would  seem  that  William  Hunter 
required  two  separate  houses,  one  as  his  residence,  from 
which  he  conducted  his  private  practice,  and  the  other 
for  his  dissecting  and  lecture-rooms,  this  latter  serving 

^  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons. 
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also  as  a  home  for  his  brother  and  their  pupils.  The 
following  particulars  throw  some  light  upon  his  plans. 


Nov.j  1740  to  Sept.,  1741 

Sept.,  1741  to  (  }  1746) 

(  1746)  to  Mich.,  1749 

Mich.,  1749  to  Mar.,  1756 
Mar.,  1756  to  Mar.,  1761 
Mar.,  1761  to  Oct.,  1762 
Oct.,  1762  to  May,  1763 

May,  1763  to  May,  1767 
May,  1767  to  June,  1768 
June,  1768  to  Mar.,  1783 


Residence. 

Smellie’s  house 
in  Pall  Mall. 

Douglas’s  house 
in  Red  Lion  Square. 

Mrs.  Douglas’s  house 
in  Hatton  Garden.^ 

Great  Piazza. 

Jermyn  Street.^ 

}> 

>} 


>}  !) 


Great  Windmill  St. 


Lecture  Rooms. 


Little  Piazza. 


Great  Piazza. 
None. 

Chelsea  China 
Warehouse. 
Litchfield  Street. 
Gt.  Windmill  St. 
>> 


It  was  at  the  Great  Piazza  that  during  the  winter  of 
1758,  and  the  whole  of  the  summer  of  1759,  John 
Hunter  conducted  his  researches  into  the  absorbent 
vessels,  which  were  only  laid  aside  when  he  contracted 
pneumonia.  He  had  completed  eleven  years  in  the 
dissecting-room,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  could  go 
on  no  longer.  The  youngest  of  ten  children,  he  was 
born  when  his  father  was  about  sixty-five  years  old  ; 
of  them  seven  had  already  died,  one  certainly,  the 
others  probably,  of  phthisis.  The  warning  'was  too 
definite  to  be  passed  over.  His  summer  holiday  to  the 
old  home  in  1752  ;  his  visit  to  Oxford  in  1755  ;  his 
short  tenure  of  the  coveted  position  of  house-surgeon 
at  St.  George’s  ;  each  of  these  suggests  that  the  severe 
indisposition  which  had  retarded  his  anatomical  work 
in  the  earlier  years  had  left  its  mark  upon  his  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  that  his  health  was  failing.  And  at  last  he 
himself  recognised  that  some  immediate  and  prolonged 
change  of  occupation  was  necessary. 

As  we  shall  see,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1760,  John 

^  William  Hunter  was  dwelling  with  Mrs.  Douglas  in  Hatton  Garden 
in  the  latter  end  of  1747. 

2  The  house  in  Jermyn  Street  was  not  used  for  lectures  by  William 
Hunter. 
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Hunter  procured  a  commission  as  surgeon  on  the  Staff, 
and  early  in  the  following  year  he  was  ordered  to  join 
the  expedition  against  Belleisle,  which  sailed  from 
Spithead  on  29  March,  1761.  Meanwhile  William  Hunter 
had  procured  the  temporary  assistance  of  William 
Hewson,  who,  on  coming  to  London  in  1759,  had 
attended  William’s  lectures,  lodging  with  John  in  the 
house  in  the  Great  Piazza ;  and  on  John’s  illness  Hewson 
took  over  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  William  Hunter  delivered  the  spring  Course 
of  1760  as  usual.  In  the  autumn  of  1760,  his  brother 
having  obtained  his  commission  in  the  Army  and 
William  Hewson  having  left  for  Edinburgh,  William 
Hunter  found  himself  without  an  assistant,  and  so,  after 
delivering  the  autumn  Course,  he  decided  to  give  up 
the  house  in  the  Great  Piazza,  to  discontinue  lecturing, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  his  practice  which  was  rapidly 
increasing.  But  the  prayers  of  his  pupils  induced  him 
to  give  them  a  short  Course  gratis  in  the  early  spring  of 
1761  (he  did  not  vacate  the  Great  Piazza  till  Lady  Day), 
which  was  not  advertised,  and  which  he  intended  to  be 
the  last  {see  his  Memorial).  Before  the  autumn  he  had 
yielded  to  his  pupils’  further  request  that  he  should 
continue  the  lectures,  and  he  accordingly  issued  the 
following  advertisement  which  connotes  the  resumption 
of  the  lectures  after  a  further  interval.  “  Dr.  Hunter 
not  having  been  able  to  provide  himself  with  con¬ 
venient  apartments  thinks  it  his  duty  to  inform  the 
students  of  Anatomy  that  he  is  obliged  to  discontinue 
his  lectures  this  winter.  In  a  short  time  he  will  publish 
a  plain  and  direct  answer  to  Professor  Monro  junior 
supported  by  unquestionable  evidence  and  interspersed 
with  some  new  observations.  Jermyn  St.  Sept.  11th 
1761.”  {London  Evening  Post,  15  Sept.,  1761.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reasons  assigned  in  this 
announcement  were  existent,  for  they  are  corroborated 
by  a  letter  from  John  written  at  Belleisle  and  dated 
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25  September,  1761,  in  which  he  says,  “  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  that  you  have  got  a  good  place,  and  an  assistant 
for  your  anatomy,”  making  it  clear  that  at  that  time 
Hewson’s  return  was  uncertain,  and  that  William 
Hunter  had  definitely  decided  to  resume  the  lectures. 
But  in  the  light  of  after  events  it  is  probable  that  his 
forthcoming  attendance  upon  the  Queen,  to  which  he 
was  unable  to  allude,  was  one,  if  not  the  principal, 
reason  for  his  temporary  abandonment  of  his  visits  to 
the  dissecting-room  :  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  not 
until  after  the  successful  termination  of  his  attendance 
at  Court  that  his  lectures  were  resumed,  i.e,  in  October, 
1762. 

There  was  no  spring  Course  in  1762,  during  which 
year  he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen,  who  was 
delivered  of  a  son  (afterwards  George  IV)  on  12  August, 
1762.  On  that  day  William  Hunter  wrote  to  Cullen 
announcing  the  happy  event,  saying  that  she  was 
attended  by  a  midwife,  and  adding,  “  I  am  very  happy, 
and  have  been  so  for  some  time.^  I  owe  it  to  you,  and 
thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the  great  honour  I  now 
have  and  have  had  for  some  time,  though  very  few 
know  anything  of  it — I  mean  having  the  sole  direction 
of  her  Majesty’s  health  as  a  child-bearing  Lady  ”  :  and 
on  September  ISth^  following  {not  1764  Simmons  says) 
he  was  appointed  Physician-Extraordinary  to  Her 
Majesty. 

He  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career  ;  the  sun  of 
fortune  was  smiling  upon  him.  His  time  was  fully 
occupied.  Attendance  upon  at  least  one  hospital ; 
private  practice  which  frequently  deprived  him  of 
sleep  ;  anatomical  work  of  his  own  and  the  supervision 
of  his  assistants  ;  lectures  from  October  to  the  end  of 
April,  January  alone  excepted  :  and  finally  the  consul¬ 
tations  to  which  he  was  becoming  more  and  more 

^  Thompson’s  Cullen^  i,  p.  551. 

^  London  Evening  Post,  18  September,  1762. 
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frequently  called  :  these  together  provided  little  rest — 
he  took  no  holiday  out  of  London  after  1751 — and  the 
marvel  is  that  he  lived  to  be  almost  sixty-five. 

During  1761  and  the  spring  of  1762  he  was  writing 
the  Medical  Commentaries,  to  which  John  alludes  in 
another  letter  from  Belleisle,  dated  6  June,  1762,  when 
he  writes  :  “I  have  read  your  answer  to  Monro,  and 
think  that  it  is  just  the  thing  that  it  should  be  :  it 
would  give  me  great  joy  to  see  him  read  it.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  introduction  of  me  :  I 
think  my  name  will  live  now  that  it  is  joined  with 
yours.”  ^ 

The  announcement  of  the  publication  appeared  in 
the  Public  Advertiser  of  14  May,  1762,  and  two  years 
later  he  published  a  Supplement.  “  This  day  is  pub¬ 
lished,  price  4s.  in  boards  the  small  paper,  and  6s.  the 
large  paper.  Medical  Commentaries,  Part  I,  containing 
a  plain  and  direct  answer  to  Professor  Monro,  junior. 
Interspersed  with  remarks  on  the  structure,  functions, 
and  diseases  of  several  parts  of  the  human  body  by 
William  Hunter,  M.D.  Printed  for  A.  Millar  in  the 
Strand.” 

At  his  order  a  hundred  copies  of  the  work  were  de¬ 
livered  to  various  people  in  London,  one  being  sent  to 
Pott,  who  reproached  him  with  having  insulted  him  by 
so  doing,  inasmuch  as  “  it  contained  some  things  which 
could  not  be  pleasing  to  him.”  And  in  the  Supplement, 
two  years  later,  William  Hunter  begs  his  pardon  for 
the  unintended  insult  or  offence,  and  promises  that  he 
will  never  again  send  him  any  of  his  publications. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  added  to  the  comments  of 
previous  reviewers  on  this  extraordinary  publication  ; 
and  that  William  Hunter  himself  recognised  that  it 
was  so  is  evidenced  by  the  apologia  he  thought  fit  to 
write  in  the  Supplement.  “It  is  remarkable,”  he  says, 
“  that  there  is  scarce  a  considerable  character  in 

^  See  Appendix,  p.  263. 
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anatomy  that  is  not  connected  with  some  warm  con¬ 
troversy.  Anatomists  have  ever  been  engaged  in  con¬ 
tention.  And  indeed,  if  a  man  has  not  such  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  and  love  of  the  art,  as  will  make  him 
impatient  of  unreasonable  opposition  and  of  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  his  discoveries  and  his  reputation,  he  will 
hardly  become  considerable  in  anatomy,  or  in  any  other 
branch  of  natural  knowledge.  These  reflections  afford 
some  comfort  to  me,  who  unfortunately  have  been 
already  engaged  in  two  public  disputes  ”  {with  the 
Monros  and  with  Pott). 

The  demonstration  of  the  lachrymal  ducts  in  man 
had  been  achieved  by  William  Hunter  as  early  as  1747. 
In  1753  Alexander  Monro,  junior,  arrived  at  a  similar 
result,  and  though  he  attended  William  Hunter’s 
lectures  in  1755-6  and  heard  his  claims,  when  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  work  describing  his  experiments  on  the 
lachrymal  gland  in  1758,  he  never  even  mentioned 
William  Hunter’s  name. 

The  demonstration  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Hunters  in  November,  1752,  and  by  young 
Monro  in  Edinburgh  in  January,  1753.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Hunters  had  priority  of  demonstration,  and  William 
Hunter  asserted  that  Monro  had  learned  of  their  suc¬ 
cessful  experiments  ;  but  their  claim  was  disputed  by 
Donald  Monro,  physician  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  who 
denied  that  demonstration  was  publication,  and  claimed 
priority  for  his  brother  on  the  ground  that  he  first 
printed  the  details. 

The  demonstration  of  the  condition  known  as  con¬ 
genital  hernia  was  carried  out  by  the  Hunters  in  April, 
1756,  acting  on  a  suggestion  made  by  Haller  in  the 
previous  year.  After  publishing  his  Treatise  of  Ruptures 
in  the  following  June  (1756),  Pott  called  that  winter  at 
the  dissecting-rooms  in  Co  vent  Garden,  and  examined 
the  preparations  which  were  explained  to  him  by  John 
Hunter  himself.  Yet  in  March,  1757,  when  Pott  pub- 
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lished  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  mention 
either  the  Hunters  or  the  preparations  he  had  seen. 

The  discovery  of  the  absorbent  system  was  much 
more  important ;  indeed,  after  Harvey’s  discovery  of 
the  circulation,  it  ranks  as  the  greatest  achievement  in 
physiology  of  all  time.  In  his  first  Course  of  lectures, 
in  1746,  William  Hunter  explained  his  views  that  the 
lymphatics  were  not  continuations  of  the  arteries,  as 
was  then  held,  but  that  they  were  absorbent  vessels, 
commencing  in  all  the  external  and  internal  surfaces 
of  the  body.  In  1752-3  Alexander  Monro,  junior,  had 
been  able  to  confirm  by  experiments  what  William 
Hunter  had  been  teaching  for  six  winters,  and  in 
October,  1755,  he  published  a  short  abstract  of  them 
in  his  Edinburgh  thesis.  Be  testibus  et  semine  in  variis 
animalibus.  He  then  came  to  London  in  November, 
attended  William  Hunter’s  lectures,  and  went  on  to 
Berlin,  where,  early  in  1757,  he  -published  Be  Venis 
Lymphaticis  Volvulosis,  without  mentioning  William 
Hunter,  though  referring  to  every  other  writer  on  the 
subject.  On  his  return  journey  he  called  in  Jermyn 
Street,  when,  as  William  asserted,  “  I  was  reading  my 
lecture  at  Covent  Garden,  that  is  when  he  was  certain 
I  was  not  at  home.”  The  Critical  Review  for  November, 
1757,  edited  by  Smollet,  claiming  the  right  to  give  an 
impartial  opinion  upon  the  facts  submitted  by  each 
of  the  disputants,  pronounced  judgment  in  favour  of 
Hunter,  a  judgment  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
consensus  of  medical  opinion.  And,  although  William 
Hunter  adopted  methods  of  controversy  which  strike 
one  somewhat  harshly  as  compared  with  the  more  tem¬ 
perate  criticism  of  present-day  writers,  the  invective 
and  personalities  indulged  in  by  his  adversaries  provide 
him  with  some  excuse,  while  they  themselves  are 
inexcusable. 

On  27  September,  1762,  it  was  announced  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  that — “  On  Monday,  October  the  4th 
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Dr.  Hunter’s  Course  of  Anatomical  Lectures  will  begin 
at  5  in  the  evening.  Two  Courses  will  be  given  in  the 
season  as  usual.  Directions  to  the  place  will  be  left  for 
any  person  that  enquires  at  Dr.  Hunter’s  in  Jermyn  St.” 
This  was  followed  a  week  later  by  the  intimation  that 
the  lecture-room  was  “  at  the  Chelsea  China  Warehouse 
in  Piccadilly,  near  the  head  of  the  Haymarket,”  where 
the  next  Course  also  was  delivered  in  the  spring  (1763). 
In  May  of  this  year  he  took  a  small  house  in  Litchfield 
Street,  and  it  was  about  this  date  that  Hewson  returned 
from  his  studies  at  Edinburgh  and  joined  William 
Hunter  permanently,  first  as  his  assistant,  and  later 
as  his  partner.  This  house  was  used  as  an  anatomical 
school,  where  lectures  were  delivered  from  October, 
1763,  onwards,  and  at  the  same  time  served  as  a  resi¬ 
dence  for  Hewson  and  the  pupils.  The  proximate  date 
of  their  partnership  discovers  itself  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  London  Evening  Post  for  1  September,  1764  : 
“  On  Monday  the  1st  of  October  Dr.  Hunter  and  Mr. 
Hewson’s  Course  of  Anatomical  lectures  will  begin  at 
their  house  in  Litchfield  St.”  ;  and  there  they  were 
delivered  consecutively  until  the  autumn  of  1767.  At  the 
preceding  Lady  Day  (1767)  William  Hunter  gave  up 
possession,  after  which  Hewson  occupied  the  premises 
as  his  residence,  his  name  appearing  in  the  rate-books 
until  Lady  Day,  1768,  when  he  moved  to  Great  Windmill 
Street. 

Meanwhile  William  Hunter,  having  acquired  a  com¬ 
petency  for  himself  and  finding  that  his  wealth  con¬ 
tinued  to  accumulate,  formed  the  laudable  design  of 
engaging  in  some  scheme  of  public  utility,  and  at  first 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  found  a  museum  for  the 
improvement  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  physic  in 
London.  For  this  purpose  he  presented  a  Memorial  to 
Lord  Bute,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  asking  for 
a  grant  of  land  from  the  Crown,  “  that  he  may  forthwith 
lay  out  six  or  even  seven  thousand  pounds  in  erecting 
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a  building  upon  it  fit  for  the  purpose.”  This  Memorial 
was  presented  “  a  short  time  before  Lord  Bute’s  resig¬ 
nation,”  which  enables  us  to  date  it  as  about  March, 
1763.^  Therein  William  Hunter  says  ;  “  Above  two 
years  ago  {that  is  in  the  winter  of  1760-1,  when  the 
advertisement  of  the  spring  Course  failed  to  appear)  Dr. 
Hunter  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  giving  up 
his  lectures.  The  fatigue  of  reading  two  or  three  hours 
every  day  for  six  months  during  the  winter  season,  when 
the  town  is  full  and  busy,  and  at  some  distance  from 
his  dwelling-house  ;  this,  with  his  other  engagements, 
which  consume  a  great  deal  of  time  and  frequently 
deprive  him  of  natural  rest ;  all  this  grew  to  be  insup¬ 
portable  and  forced  him  to  give  notice,  that  he  should 
read  but  one  Course  more.  After  that  Course,  he  was 
importuned  so  urgently  by  his  pupils  that  he  granted 
them  another  short  one  upon  the  principal  parts  ;  but 
he  read  it  gratis,  thinking  thereby  to  put  an  end  to  all 
further  solicitation.  When  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
students,  he  received  such  flattering  remarks  of  their 
gratitude,  and  such  pressing  calls  to  continue  his 
lectures  for  the  good  of  mankind,  that,  after  very  de¬ 
liberate  reflexion,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  so,  even 
if  he  should  be  obliged  to  drop  a  part  of  his  more 
lucrative  employments,”  etc. 

On  Lord  Bute’s  resignation  the  Memorial  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  him  to  his  successor  Mr.  Grenville  ;  a  further 
petition  for  its  consideration  was  presented  to  the 
King  by  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  ;  and  a  report  upon  Dr. 
Hunter’s  plan,  and  an  account  of  several  parcels  of  land 
in  Westminster,  in  His  Majesty’s  disposal,  was  supplied 
by  the  Surveyor-General  in  January,  1764.  From  this 
report  it  appears  that  the  choice  lay  between  land  in 
the  bailiwick  of  St.  James  {Pall  Mcdl^  Piccadilly  or  St, 
Jameses  Street) ;  Scotland  Yard  ;  “  the  corner  of  St. 
James’s  Park,  joining  to  Queen’s  Square,  by  Petty 

^  Lord  Bute  resigned  on  8  April. 
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France  ”  (on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Wellington  Barracks)  ; 
“  a  large  front  of  old  houses  in  the  Savoy,  on  the  South 
side  of  the  Strand  ”  ;  “  the  upper  end  of  the  Mews, 
joining  to  the  houses  in  Orange  Street  ”  ;  “  the  lower 
end  of  the  Mews,  fronting  the  main  street  at  Charing 
Cross  ”  (apparently  the  site  of  the  National  Gallery)  ; 
and  last,  “  just  within  the  gate  leading  into  Hyde  Park, 
between  it  and  the  water-conduit  (which  is  still  standing 
opposite  to  the  Alexandra  Hotel),  and  lying  between  the 
park  road  to  Kensington  and  the  S.E.  wall  of  the  park. 
The  way  to  it  may  be  along  the  common  road  to  Ken¬ 
sington,  just  beyond  the  Turnpike  Gate,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  airy,  if  placed  over  against  the  road  leading 
to  Westminster.”  Had  this  site  been  selected  the 
Hunterian  Museum  would  have  stood  inside  the  park 
rails  exactly  facing  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Of  all  these, 
the  site  selected  by  William  Hunter  appears  to  have 
been  that  in  Scotland  Yard  ;  but  after  submitting  a 
plan  of  buildings  covering  a  plot  of  ground  112  ft.  by 
71  ft. ;  after  promising  to  spend  £7000  of  his  own 
money  upon  it ;  and  after  waiting  till  February,  1765, 
for  a  reply,  his  petition,  and  the  offer  it  contained, 
failed  of  acceptance.^  The  following  letter  from  him  to 
Cullen,  dated  2  April,  1765,  explains  his  feelings  and 
his  plans  : — 

“  My  scheme  was  to  have  founded  a  perpetual  school 
for  Anatomy  here.  ...  In  short,  without  asking  any¬ 
thing  for  myself,  but  upon  the  contrary  declaring  I 
would  have  nothing,  I  only  asked  a  piece  of  ground  to 
build  upon,  and  offered  to  lay  out  £7000  immediately  on 
a  building  with  every  convenience  for  Anatomy,  and 
obliging  myself  to  give  it  to  the  public  immediately  it 
was  built ;  and  said  further  that  I  meant,  but  would  not 
now  oblige  myself,  to  give  likewise  my  preparations 
and  books.  My  library  has  already  cost  me,  I  presume, 

^  Two  Introductory  Lectures^  by  William  Hunter,  1784,  p.  120  et  seq. 
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between  £3000  and  £4000,  and  my  anatomical  museum 
is  of  more  worth  to  the  public,  because  they  are  things 
that  cannot  be  bought.  .  .  .  Now  you  shall  see  to  what 
purpose  all  this  is.  I  should  like  to  be  joined  with  you 
in  the  end  of  life,  as  in  the  beginning.  You  have  been 
ill-used  at  Edinburgh,  as  I  have  been  in  London.  Could 
you  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  few  more  guineas  you  would 
receive  by  practice  at  Edinburgh,  and  join  with  me  to 
raise  a  school  of  physic  upon  a  noble  plan  at  Glasgow  ? 
I  would  propose  to  give  all  my  museum  and  library, 
and  build  a  Theatre  at  my  own  expense  :  and  I  should 
ask  nothing  for  teaching,  but  the  credit  of  doing  it  with 
reputation.  You  and  Black  and  I,  with  those  we  could 
chuse,  I  think  could  not  fail  of  making  our  neighbours 
stare.  We  should  at  once  draw  all  the  English,  and,  I 
presume,  most  of  the  Scotch  students.  Among  other 
reasons  I  should  not  dislike  teaching  Anatomy  near 
my  two  friends,  the  Monroes,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much.”^ 

Neither  in  this  letter  nor  in  the  Memorial  itself  is  any 
mention  made  of  an  endowment ;  and  though  Simmons 
and  others  state  that  this  formed  part  of  his  undertaking, 
I  can  find  no  evidence  in  support  of  their  assertion. 

Meanwhile,  though  his  plans  were  altered,  his  initial 
purpose  remained  the  same,  and  about  Michaelmas, 
1766,  he  purchased  a  house  in  Great  Windmill  Street, 
costing  over  £6000,  and  commenced  rebuilding.  ^  The 
alterations  and  additions  occupied  the  whole  of  1767, 
and  early  in  the  following  year  there  was  a  move  all 
round.  In  June,  1768,  William  Hunter  took  up  his 
residence  at  Windmill  Street,  where  Hewson  joined 
him  from  Litchfield  Street ;  and  John  Hunter  vacated 
Golden  Square,  and  became  the  tenant  of  William’s 
house  in  Jermyn  Street.  “  In  this  Windmill  Street 

^  Thompson’s  Cullen,  i,  p.  150. 

*  In  the  spring  of  1768  he  wrote  to  Cullen:  “I  have  already  paid 
above  £6000  for  my  habitation  in  Windmill  Street  which  will  cost  me  at 
least  two  more.  I  shall  go  into  it  in  June  ”  (Thompson’s  Cullen,  i,  p.  554), 
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building,”  says  Simmons,  “  besides  a  handsome  amphi¬ 
theatre  and  other  convenient  apartments  for  his  lectures 
and  dissections,  there  was  one  magnificent  room  fitted 
up  with  great  elegance  and  propriety  as  a  museum.” 
But  although  William  Hunter  did  not  go  into  residence 
there  until  1768,  the  alterations  were  sufficiently  forward 
to  fit  them  for  lectures  some  months  earlier,  for  his 
advertisement  says  :  “  On  Thursday  October  1st  1767 
Dr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Hewson’s  Course  of  Anatomical 
lectures  will  begin  at  their  theatre  in  Windmill  Street, 
near  the  Haymarket.”  The  previous  Course  in  the 
spring  had  been  delivered  in  Litchfield  Street ;  hence¬ 
forth  they  were  given  at  Windmill  Street,  and  the  first 
part  of  William  Hunter’s  plan  had  been  achieved. 

On  Hewson’s  marriage  in  1770  he  took  a  house  in 
Broad  Street  near  Windmill  Street,  and  the  lectures 
during  the  winter  of  1771  and  the  spring  of  1772  were 
conducted  by  them  jointly.  But  shortly  afterwards  a 
disagreement  arose,  Hewson  considering  that  he  had 
a  right  to  make  anatomical  preparations  for  himself, 
Hunter  claiming  that  all  preparations  were  his  sole 
property ;  and  the  partnership  was  dissolved.  That 
winter  William  Hunter  delivered  his  Course  alone,  and 
Hew^son  advertised,  on  the  1st  of  October,  that  he  would 
begin  a  Course  of  Anatomy,  “  which  he  will  endeavour 
to  adapt,  not  only  to  the  students  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  but  to  such  philosophical  gentlemen  as  wish  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  Animal  (Economy.  Proposals 
and  a  Syllabus  may  be  seen  at  his  house  in  Broad  Street, 
or  at  his  theatre.  No.  27  Craven  Street,  Strand.”  There 
he  conducted  two  winter  Courses  with  great  success  to 
a  large  number  of  pupils,  until,  in  May,  1774,  after  a 
few  days’  illness  caused  by  a  dissection-wound,  he  died 
at  the  zenith  of  a  promising  career,  leaving  Magnus 
Falconar,  his  brother-in-law,  to  carry  on  the  anatomical 
school.  His  last  Course  had  been  advertised  to  begin 
on  20  January  of  that  year,  and  in  the  autumn  Falconar, 
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besides  announcing  his  own  Course  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  the  operations  and  practice  of  Surghry, 
gave  notice  that  he  would  deliver  six  lectures  on  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy,  “as  a  supplement  to  the  spring 
Course  begun  by  the  late  William  Hewson.”  ^ 

Previous  to  Hewson’s  retirement,  William  Cruikshank 
had  arrived  in  London  from  Glasgow,  having  been 
recommended  to  William  Hunter  to  take  charge  of  his 
library  and  museum  ;  and  after  Hewson’s  departure  in 
the  summer  of  1772,  Cruikshank  assisted  in  the  dissect¬ 
ing-room  and  with  the  lectures.  We  have  evidence  of 
the  date  of  the  partnership,  to  which  he  eventually  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  an  advertisement  of  30  September,  1774, 
announcing  that  William  Hunter  and  Mr.  Cruikshank 
will  deliver  their  Course  of  Anatomy  at  Windmill  Street. 
The  previous  advertisement  of  September  the  6th  had 
not  mentioned  Cruikshank. 

Teacher  tells  us^  that  John  Sheldon  was  a  pupil  of 
Hunter  and  Hewson  during  their  partnership,  and  that 
he  was  probably  one  of  those  who,  as  a  devoted  admirer 
of  the  latter,  left  Hunter  when  the  partnership  was 
dissolved.  And  Sheldon  himself  says  that  he  went  to 
Hunter  “  as  his  assistant  in  anatomy  after  the  death  of 
Hewson.”  Sheldon  afterwards  started  a  school  of 
anatomy  of  his  own,  and  succeeded  William  Hunter  as 
Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  he 
is  not  mentioned  by  Hunter  in  the  Introductory  Lectures 
as  having  been  one  of  his  assistants,  though  there  is 
little  doubt  that  when  Cruikshank  became  Hunter’s 
partner  in  September,  1774,  Sheldon  succeeded  him  as 
assistant.  Sheldon’s  improved  method  of  injecting  is 
mentioned  by  Jesse  Foot.^ 

In  1778,  on  the  widowhood  of  William  Hunter’s  only 
surviving  sister,  Mrs.  Baillie,  she  and  her  family  made 
Long  Calderwood  their  home,  and  Matthew  Baillie,  in 

1  Daily  Advertiser,  16-19  September,  1774. 

2  Teacher,  op,  cit.,  p.  xlvi.  ^  Foot,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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the  intervals  of  his  residence  at  Oxford,  assisted  his 
uncle  in  making  preparations,  conducting  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  superintending  the  dissections  of  the  students. 
On  William  Hunter’s  death  in  1783,  Baillie  succeeded 
with  Cruikshank  to  the  joint  use  of  the  museum  for 
thirty  years,  and  to  the  freehold  of  the  premises  at 
Windmill  Street ;  and  from  1783  to  1799  he  continued 
to  lecture  there,  his  first  advertisement  appearing  in 
September,  1783,^  and  his  last  in  January,  1799.2 
After  Baillie’s  retirement  from  lecturing,  Cruikshank 
was  joined  by  James  Wilson  until,  on  Cruikshank’s 
death  in  June,  1800,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law 
Leigh  Thomas,  who  demonstrated  but  did  not  lecture. 

When  Thomas  left  in  1805  Wilson  asked  Brodie  to 
join  him  as  demonstrator,  and  three  years  later,  having 
purchased  the  building  from  Baillie  for  £4000,  they 
shared  the  lectures  between  them.  In  1812  Wilson  is 
said  to  have  sold  the  museum  and  premises  to  Charles 
Bell  for  £7000,  and  retired  with  Brodie  from  the  teaching 
staff ;  but  on  the  establishment  of  the  London  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1826,  Bell  became  its  first  Professor  of  surgery 
and  gave  up  Windmill  Street,  where  he  was  succeeded 
by  Herbert  Mayo  and  Caesar  Hawkins.  Four  years  later, 
when  King’s  College  was  founded,  Mayo  was  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy,  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
spring  Course  of  lectures  in  1831,  the  doors  of  William 
Hunter’s  Theatre  of  Anatomy  were  closed.  Its  career, 
like  that  of  its  founder,  had  extended  over  sixty-four 
years.  ^ 

In  1768  William  Hunter  had  been  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy  by  George  III, 
an  office  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Sheldon  ; 


^  Morning  Herald  and  Daily  Advertiser^  30  September,  1783. 

2  Times,  21  January,  1799.  By  the  contract  made  between  Cruikshank 
and  Baillie  £400  of  clear  profits  were  to  be  divided  equally  between  them, 
and  of  the  remainder  Baillie  was  to  receive  one-nfth  share ;  the  first 
year’s  net  profit  was  £730,  of  which  Baillie  received  £266. 

3  Thompson’s  Cullen,  ii,  p.  740  ;  and  Holmes’s  Brodie,  passim. 
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and  the  same  year  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill  in 
1780  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Society  of  Physi¬ 
cians  of  London,  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society,  and,  somewhat  later,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  Paris.  But  although  he  had  been  a  Licen¬ 
tiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London  since  1756, 
he  did  not  succeed  to  any  higher  rank  or  office  in  the 
College,^  probably  in  consequence  of  his  participation 
in  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings  against  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Fellows  in  1768,  for  the  recovery  of  what  he, 
and  other  licentiates,  regarded  as  their  right,  only 
abolished  five  years  before,  to  be  summoned,  as  members 
of  the  College,  to  the  Comitia  Majora.  The  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  decided  against  them,  on  legal  grounds.^ 

In  1774  appeared  his  monumental  work  The  Anatomy 
of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  which  had  been  the  labour  of 
thirty  years.  As  early  as  October,  1751,  he  was  adver¬ 
tising  :  “  Mr.  Hunter  has  an  opportunity  of  finishing  a 
complete  set  of  drawings  from  a  gravid  uterus  in  the  end 
of  the  9th  month.  He  apprehends  that  engravings  from 
these  will  be  of  service  to  the  public,  and  will  put  them 
in  proper  hands  for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  a  subscription 
shall  be  filled  to  defray  the  necessary  expence  of  having 
them  executed  in  the  best  manner  ;  but  as  he  has  no 
other  views  than  being  indemnified,  he  thinks  proper 
to  acquaint  his  friends  that  upon  that  footing  only  he 
proposes  a  subscription.  When  the  expence  and  the 
necessary  number  of  subscribers  are  nearly  ascertained, 
terms  of  subscription  v/ill  be  published.”  In  October, 
1752,  he  announced  that  “  subscriptions  for  his  Anatomy 
of  the  Pregnant  Uterus  are  taken  in  at  Mr.  Millar’s  book¬ 
seller  in  the  Strand,  and  at  the  author’s  in  the  Little 
Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  where  one  plate  already  fur- 

1  Numerous  biographers  credit  him  with  the  Presidentship,  e.g.  Galton. 

2  Among  the  thirty  or  forty  associated  licentiates  were  Dr.  John 
Fothergill  and  Dr.  Alexander  Russell.  Exposition  of  the  State  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  1826. 
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nished  by  Mr.  Strange  may  be  seen  as  a  specimen,  and 
where  the  Proposals  may  be  had.”  And  again  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1753,  he  advertised  that  “  His  figures  of  the 
Gravid  Uterus  have  now  been  some  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  engravers  and  will  be  published  with  all  the  ex¬ 
pedition  that  the  nature  of  the  work  admits  of.  Those 
gentlemen  therefore  who  have  desired  the  author  to  put 
down  their  names  as  subscribers  are  hereby  informed 
that  the  first  payment  will  now  be  received.”^ 

In  the  spring  of  1768  he  was  writing  to  Cullen  : — 

“  My  own  affairs  go  on  well ;  I  am  I  believe  one  of 
the  happiest  of  all  men,  though  my  hurry  is  somewhat 
greater  than  I  could  wish.  At  present  I  am  sinking 
money  so  fast  that  I  am  rather  embarrassed.  I  am  now 
collecting  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  have 
already  paid  above  £6000  for  my  habitation  in  Windmill 
Street,  which  will  cost  me  at  least  two  more.  I  shall  go 
into  it  in  June,  and  hope  to  print  off  my  plates  of  the 
Gravid  Uterus  there  this  summer.  I  shall  have  a  print¬ 
ing  press  of  my  own.  The  engraving  is  now  finished,  etc, 
.  .  .  They  make  34  large  plates.  It  will  be  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  work  for  expense  and  show.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  the  most  considerable  in  that  way  that  ever  will  be 
published,  so  few  men  can  have  the  same  opportunities 
or  better  than  I  have  had.  ...  I  only  want  time,  and 
in  less  than  two  years  I  hope  to  be  doing  only  a  little 
business.”  2 

In  March,  1764,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Monro,  senior, 
he  says  : — 

“  I  have  already  made  five  very  capital  drawings 
from  a  Gravid  Uterus  I  obtained  in  February,  which 
shall  be  engraved  by  the  best  masters  as  soon  as  possible 
and  then  the  whole  shall  be  published.  My  original 
intention  was  to  publish  ten  plates  only,  but  I  waited 

^  On  the  end-paper  of  Two  Introductory  Lectures,  published  in  1784,  it 
is  announced  that  the  few  remaining  copies,  originally  sold  for  six 
guineas,  may  now  be  had  for  3^  guineas  each. 

^  Thompson’s  Cullen,  i,  p.  554, 


^\'ILLIAM  HUNTER,  M.D. 

[From  a  print  by  Freeman.) 

After  the  original  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow. 
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for  more  opportunities  of  adding  supplemental  figures. 
Sixteen  plates  were  finished  several  years  ago,”  etc. 

There  were  thirty-four  plates  in  the  completed  work, 
the  earliest  dating  from  1750,  the  last  about  1772. 
Most  of  them  were  from  drawings  by  Van  Rymsdyk, 
and  two  were  engraved  by  Sir  Robert  Strange. 

William  Hunter’s  only  other  published  work  was  en¬ 
titled  Two  Introductory  Lectures^  which  appeared  in  the 
year  after  his  death.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  anatomy  from  early  times,  but 
omits  any  account  of  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in 
England,  a  blank  which  I  have  endeavoured,  however 
inadequately,  to  fill ;  and  the  second  is  taken  up  with 
an  explanation  of  his  conception  of  the  subject,  and 
advice  to  his  pupils.  A  good  description  of  his  lectures 
is  obtained  from  the  notes  of  various  students  who 
attended  them  ;  from  which  we  learn  that  in  1773  the 
Course  began  on  20  January,  and  lectures  appear  to 
have  been  delivered  daily  except  Sundays,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  Saturdays,  until  29th  April,  there  being  in  all 
eighty-four  lectures.  During  the  last  week,  which 
appears  to  have  been  given  up  to  surgical  operations, 
there  were  leetures  morning  and  evening.  The  fees  for 
attending  the  leetures  and  dissections  were  for  the  first 
Course  of  lectures  four  guineas,  for  the  second  Course 
three  guineas,  and  for  the  third  and  fourth  Courses 
three  guineas  ;  after  which,  or  for  ten  guineas  paid  at 
once,  each  became  a  perpetual  pupil,  and  had  a  right 
to  attend  the  lectures  as  long  as  he  pleased.  Any 
perpetual  pupil  to  the  lectures  could  for  a  further  ten 
guineas  become  a  perpetual  pupil  to  the  dissections,  or 
for  twenty  guineas  paid  at  once  could  be  a  perpetual 
pupil  to  both.  Perpetual  pupils  to  the  dissections  could 
see  all  the  preparations  made  for  the  lectures,  and  could 
inject  and  dissect  at  their  pleasure,  paying  for  the  “  sub¬ 
ject  ”  they  made  use  of.  Such  as  did  not  choose  to 
dissect  for  any  length  of  time  could  be  on  the  same 
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footing  as  perpetual  pupils  to  the  dissections  for  six 
guineas  for  three  months,  i.e,  half  a  guinea  per  week. 
Those  who  chose  to  dissect  for  a  short  time  only  could 
dissect  a  body  at  one  guinea  for  one,  or  two  guineas  for 
two  students  ;  but  these  had  no  right  to  see  the  injec¬ 
tions,  except  such  as  should  be  made  for  them  at  the 
prices  mentioned  in  a  Table  kept  in  the  dissecting-room. 
Half  a  crown  to  be  given  to  the  servant  for  each  Course 
on  receiving  the  ticket.  ^ 

Teacher  (p.  68)  gives  us  a  description  of  the  autumn 
Course  of  1775,  which  consisted  of  112  meetings,  ex¬ 
tending  over  about  8J  months.  The  lectures,  each  of 
which  lasted  about  2  hours,  were  given  daily  ;  and 
evening  lectures  had  to  be  added  to  make  up  the  full 
number.  William  Hunter  delivered  most  of  the  day 
lectures  himself,  those  in  the  evening  being  allotted  to 
his  partner.  There  were  2  introductory  lectures,  80  on 
anatomy,  15  on  operative  surgery,  8  on  the  making  of 
preparations  and  embalming,  and  12  on  midwifery ; 
the  Course  comprising  the  whole  medical  curriculum 
with  the  exception  of  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and 
experimental  philosophy. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Anatomical  Lectures  delivered  by 
William  Hunter  and  Mr.  Cruikshank  in  London  is  given 
in  the  European  Magazine  for  September,  1782,  p.  166  : 
“  This  Course  of  lectures  has  now  been  given  for  thirty- 
six  years,  and  till  the  last  three  years  two  Courses  were 
read  every  winter,  one  from  the  beginning  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  January,  the  other  from  the  end  of 
January  to  the  middle  of  May.  But  although  two  hours 
were  allowed  for  each  lecture,  in  a  course  of  years  the 
matter  was  found  to  be  so  much  increased  that  it  was 
necessary  to  alter  the  plan  and  to  spend  the  same 
quantity  of  time  upon  one  full  and  comprehensive 
Course  through  the  whole  winter.  It  begins  the  first 

^  Three  MS.  vols.  of  Notes  on  William  Hunter's  Lectures,  1773,  at  the 
R.  Soc.  Med. 
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week  in  October  and  is  finished  about  the  20th  of  May  ; 
is  given  every  day  during  that  time  from  two  to  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  except  for  about  two  months, 
when  the  shortness  of  the  days  and  darkness  of  the 
weather  make  it  necessary  to  meet  |  hour  sooner. 

1.  The  first  lectures  give  the  history,  the  uses,  and 
the  best  method  of  conducting  the  study  of  anatomy. 

2.  Then  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  similar  and  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  the  body  are  explained,  to  convey  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  body,  and  of  its  operations 
in  this  order :  blood,  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics  or 
absorbents,  glands,  nerves,  muscles,  bones  and  their 
appendages. 

After  which  the  particular  anatomy  is  taken  up  in 
the  following  order  : 

3.  The  bones. 

4.  The  muscles  in  a  fresh  subject. 

5.  The  male  organs  in  the  same. 

6.  The  different  fresh  joints  in  the  same. 

7.  The  viscera  and  female  organs  in  a  fresh  subject. 

8.  The  organs  of  sense  and  integuments  on  a  fresh 

subject. 

9.  The  brain  and  nerves  in  a  fresh  subject. 

10.  The  diseases  of  bones. 

11.  The  diseases  of  the  viscera. 

12.  Chirurgical  diseases  more  particularly,  and  the 

operations  of  surgery  explained  and  performed 

upon  a  fresh  subject. 

13.  The  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  gravid 

uterus  and  foetus. 

14.  The  diseases  peculiar  to  the  sex. 

15.  Of  pregnancy  and  parturition. 

16.  Of  the  disorders  and  management  of  women  in 

child-bed  and  of  children. 

The  whole  comprehends  a  full  Course  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  surgery,  and  midwifery  ;  illustrated  by  a 
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greater  number  of  elegant  and  curious  anatomical 
preparations  than  ever  were  brought  together  or  used 
in  any  school  of  anatomy.  The  honorarium  paid  by 
students  is  ten  guineas  to  be  perpetual,  seven  guineas 
for  attending  one  compleat  Course,  or  four  guineas  for 
the  first  half  and  three  for  the  second.  There  is  likewise 
a  school  for  practical  anatomy  kept  open  and  much 
frequented  through  the  whole  winter.  Here  students 
see  everything  that  is  going  on,  both  dissections  and  all 
the  arts  of  examining  diseases  and  making  preparations  ; 
and  with  their  own  hands  dissect  as  many  bodies,  make 
for  themselves  as  many  preparations,  and  perform  as 
many  operations  of  surgery  as  they  please.  In  this 
school  so  many  subjects  are  dissected  in  the  course  of 
a  winter,  so  many  diseases  examined,  and  occasional 
demonstrations  of  all  parts  of  the  body  so  often 
repeated,  that  for  acquiring  substantial  knowledge  it  is 
reckoned  preferable  to  every  other  kind  of  study  and 
to  be  the  finishing  part  of  education.  The  honorarium 
for  this  part  through  the  whole  winter  is  five  guineas. 
The  Doctor  has  lately  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank,  a  young  gentleman  from  Scotland,  of  great 
abilities  and  indefatigable  industry.  The  advantages 
of  this  school  are  various. 

1.  The  long  experience  of  the  lecturer  who  has  now 
employed  more  hours  in  teaching  than  any  man  was 
ever  known  to  have  done,  the  celebrated  Morgagni  not 
excepted. 

2.  The  great  convenience  of  the  several  apartments, 
which  were  planned  and  built  on  purpose  for  anatomical 
studies. 

3.  But  above  all  the  inestimable  treasure  of  pre¬ 
parations,  and  especially  of  diseases,  which  the 
Museum  contains,  and  which  are  introduced  into  the 
lectures,  such  as  no  teacher  was  ever  possessed  of 
before.” 
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Like  his  two  brothers  William  Hunter  had  had  severe 
indispositions,  and  in  a  letter  to  Cullen,  dated  London, 
26  May,  1753,  he  writes  : — 

“  For  three  months  past  I  have  had  too  substantial 
reasons  for  not  writing  to  you.  I  have  been  confined  to 
my  room,  or  country  lodging,  with  a  strange  sort  of 
eruptive  fever,  and  am  still  so  weak  that  walking  across 
the  room  tires  me.  I  propose  going  out  to-morrow  : 
indeed  I  went  abroad  about  a  month  ago,  by  which  I 
had  a  relapse.  Just  in  the  beginning  of  my  illness  I  had 
written  the  greatest  part  of  a  long  letter  to  you,  when 
the  fever  came  so  full  upon  me  that  I  could  not  finish  it. 
It  contained  apologies  for  not  having  sooner  thanked 
you  for  your  very  friendly  care  of  my  sister  {Dorothy^ 
who  had  gone  to  reside  in  Cullen^s  house  after  the  death 
of  her  mother  in  November,  1751,  until  John  Hunter 
brought  her  back  with  him  to  London  in  September,  1752)  : 
and  I  assure  you,  whatever  you  might  think  from  my 
unaccountably  neglectful  behaviour,  that  I  was  uneasy 
in  my  mind  to  think  that  I  might  possibly  die  without 
ever  having  once  thanked  you  ;  but  then  I  comforted 
myself  that  I  should  leave  behind  me  the  half-finished 
letter,  which  would  be  some  mitigation.  If  a  longer  life 
is  destined  me,  which  I  have  now  no  reason  to  despair 
of,  I  shall  be  glad  in  every  part  of  it  to  have  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  you  a  pleasure,”  etcJ 

About  the  year  1773  William  Hunter  began  to  suffer 
much  from  symptoms  of  “  wandering  gout  ”  :  and  in 
the  course  of  six  or  seven  years  the  fits  of  this  malady 
became  more  frequent,  affecting  sometimes  the  limbs 
and  at  other  times  the  stomach.  Indeed  at  one  time 
his  health  was  so  much  impaired  that  he  thought  of 
retiring  to  Scotland  but  the  idea  was  abandoned,  and 
he  continued  to  lecture  until  the  end  came. 

On  the  20th  March,  1783,  rising  from  a  bed  of  sick¬ 
ness,  against  advice,  to  deliver  the  introductory  lecture 
^  Thompson’s  Cullen,  i,  p.  544  ^  About  1773  {Munk). 
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to  his  Course  of  Operative  Surgery,  William  Hunter 
fainted  from  exhaustion  and  had  to  be  carried  home  ; 
and  two  days  later  he  was  struck  down  by  paralysis 
from  which  there  was  no  recovery.  On  March  the  30th, 
realising  that  the  end  was  very  near,  the  dying  philoso¬ 
pher  found  words  to  say  :  “  If  I  had  enough  strength 
to  hold  a  pen  I  would  write  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing 
it  is  to  die  ”  :  and  thus,  his  work  accomplished,  a  great 
man  passed  away  to  his  long  rest. 

The  outcome  of  the  difference^  between  the  two 
brothers  three  years  before  had  been  an  estrangement 
which  continued  to  the  end,  and  although  John  was 
permitted  to  render  surgical  aid  during  William’s  last 
illness,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  forgiven,  for  his 
name  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  William’s  will, 
and  everything,  even  Long  Calderwood,  was  left  to 
others. 

In  his  earlier  years,  bearing  the  burden  of  a  great 
responsibility  in  the  realisation  that  it  rested  upon  him 
to  provide  for  his  brothers  and  sisters,  ambitious  for 
worldly  success  and  for  his  own  professional  fame,  he 
became  overbearing  and  too  exacting  in  his  dealings 
with  his  rivals.  His  own  love-story  had  ended  abruptly 
in  the  death  of  his  fiancee  :  his  discoveries  were  denied 
and  his  claims  opposed :  repeated  disappointments 
made  him  austere  and  unforgiving.  In  perseverance, 
industry,  knowledge,  and  judgment  he  excelled.  Elegant 
in  diction,  apt  in  illustration,  clear  in  description,  “  he 
was  perhaps  the  best  teacher  of  anatomy  that  ever 
lived.”  But  in  spite  of  the  even  placidity  of  his  last 
words,  they  carry  a  suggestion  of  disappointment,  and 
of  a  readiness  to  depart :  and  John  Hunter  seems  to 
have  divined  their  inner  meaning  when  he  said  of  them, 
“  Aye,  ’tis  poor  work  when  it  comes  to  that.” 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1783,  William  Hunter  was  buried 
in  the  vaults  of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  and  a  white 

}  This  is  fully  described  on  pp.  175-180,  infra. 
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marble  tablet  set  on  a  background  of  black  basalt,  on 
the  south  wall,  is  inscribed  in  capitals  : — 

SACRED 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
WILLIAM  HUNTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
CELEBRATED  AS  A  PHYSICIAN 
AND  PHYSIOLOGIST. 

BORN  AT  KILBRIDE,  IN  LANARKSHIRE,  MAY  23rd,  1718. 
DIED  IN  LONDON,  MARCH  30th,  1783. 

In  the  account  of  his  funeral  it  is  said  that  he  was 
buried  “at  8  in  the  evening,  in  the  presence  of  his 
nephew  Mr.  Baillie,  as  chief  mourner.  Dr.  Pitcairn, 
Sir  George  Baker,  Dr.  Fordyce,  Dr.  Heberden,  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  Mr.  Birmie  (his  draughtsman),  and  a  few 
other  friends.”  John  Hunter  did  not  attend. 

Two  days  after  his  death  a  letter  appeared  in  the 
Press  advocating  his  claims  to  a  public  funeral.  “  A 
Garrick  was  attended  to  his  grave  in  a  manner  that 
will  ever  do  honour  to  literary  and  theatrical  characters. 
Shall  a  Hunter  be  deposited  in  the  silent  tomb  privately  ? 
Forbid  it  Gratitude,  forbid  it  Respect,  and  forbid  it 
Justice.  Every  lecturer  in  the  medical  line,  every 
physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary,  who  gained  their 
anatomical  knowledge  by  his  unwearied  labours  and 
researches  must  drop  a  tear  when  Dr.  Hunter  is  no 
more.  It  is  humbly  recommended  by  the  medical 
societies  who  have  lost  so  valuable  a  member  to  meet 
and  form  a  plan  of  public  respect  on  so  melancholy  an 
event”  {Morning  Chronicle  and  London  Advertiser, 
Wed.,  2  April,  1783). 

Again  :  “  The  writer  of  last  Wednesday  recommends 
that  every  gentleman  of  the  Faculty  in  London  who 
studied  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter  deposits  I 
guinea  at  a  certain  banker’s,  in  order  that  his  remains 
should  be  interred  with  everj^  possible  mark  of  respect. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  immortal  honour  of  this  great 
man,  that  all  his  fortune  was  locked  up  in  his  grand 
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museum,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  his  exors.  to 
show  that  respeet  which  is  so  justly  due  to  the  most 
celebrated  anatomist  of  the  present  age.  Surely  it  is 
equally  just  to  pay  every  possible  regard  to  the  remains 
of  a  man  who,  by  his  important  discoveries,  improved 
to  a  great  degree  the  healing  art,  as  to  make  a  public 
funeral  of  a  theatrical  character.  A  Chatham  was  a 
great  character ;  a  Garrick  deserved  fame ;  and  a 
Hunter  was  in  his  professional  line  equally  as  great  as 
the  two  characters  just  mentioned  ”  {as  above,  4  April, 
1783). 

And  again  :  “  Observer  informs  us  that  if  a  great 
physician  or  anatomist  dies  abroad,  a  public  funeral  is 
the  respect  that  is  paid  to  his  remains.  It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  truth  that  in  public  bodies,  and  indeed  in  private 
individuals,  the  words  gratitude,  friendship,  and  sin¬ 
cerity  are  almost  unknown.  A  Hunter  about  twenty 
years  ago  requested  of  Government  a  piece  of  ground  to 
build  upon  for  his  Museum  ;  he  was  refused.  Several  of 
the  Faculty  were  anxious  to  drop  a  tear  at  the  grave 
of  a  Hunter  :  even  that  was  refused.  Are  such  unkind 
stops  to  excellent  men  who  devote  their  whole  lives  to 
the  public  good  likely  hereafter  to  promote  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  sciences,  etc  ?  The  writer  for  particular 
reasons  drops  the  subject,  and  would  be  happy  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  see  human  beings  live  as  men 
and  friends,  at  least  those  who  render  themselves  useful 
members  of  Society  {as  above,  April  8th). 

Cold  is  that  hand  which  Nature’s  paths  display’d ; 

Dead  are  those  lips  on  which  instruction  hung  ; 

Fix’d  are  those  eyes,  enliv’ning  all  he  said  ; 

For  ever  mute  is  that  persuasive  tongue. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  wreath  of  myrtle  for  his  tomb  prepare, 

Fold  round  his  urn  the  philosophic  robe. 

Let  fame  and  gratitude  be  sculptur’d  there, 

He  health  and  science  spread  o’er  half  the  globe.” 


CHAPTER  IV 


JOHN  HUNTER 

**  In  1813  John  Hunter's  trustees  provided  for  the  delivery  of  an  annual 
oration  on  his  birthday ;  .  .  .  hut  it  may  he  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  he  better  that  these  orations  should  occur  less 
frequently^  since  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  seek  for  something  new  every 
year  on  so  limited  a  subject." — Ottley,  Life  of  John  Hunter^  1837, 
p.  146. 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  summer  of  1759  John 
Hunter  was  busy  with  his  researches  into  the  absorbent 
vessels,  which  were  only  laid  aside  when  he  contracted 
pneumonia,  and  we  know  nothing  of  his  residence  or 
his  doings  until  he  sailed  for  Belleisle  at  the  end  of 
March,  1761.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  explanation 
of  his  later  choice  of  Earl’s  Court  as  his  country  residence, 
but  reference  to  the  rate-books  of  Kensington  reveals 
the  circumstance  that  during  the  last  half-year  of 
1760,  Mr.  Hunter  ”  appears  therein  as  the  occupier 
of  a  house  at  Earl’s  Court  which  was  rated  at  £8  p.a. 
And  although  the  same  name  continues  as  that  of  the 
occupier  until  the  end  of  1762,  whereas  we  know  that 
John  Hunter  was  abroad  during  the  interval,  it  may 
well  be  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  premises 
in  1760  before  he  knew  definitely  that  he  would  receive 
a  commission,  and  that  during  his  absence  from  England 
the  house  was  sub-let,  he  still  remaining  the  responsible 
tenant. 

On  30  October,  1760,  he  was  given  a  commission  as 
surgeon  on  the  Staff  of  the  Army  by  Robert  Adair,  the 
Robin  Adair  of  the  well-known  ballad,  who  was  then 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals. 
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In  dedicating  to  the  King  his  Treatise  on  the  Bloody 
which  was  not  published  till  1794,  the  year  after  his 
death,  John  Hunter  says  :  “  In  the  year  1761  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  by  Your  Majesty,  a  surgeon 
on  the  Staff  in  the  expedition  against  Belleisle  ”  ;  but 
no  record  of  this  later  appointment  appears  in  the  War 
Office  records.  At  that  date  staff-surgeons  comprised 
all  those  surgeons,  not  belonging  to  regiments,  who 
were  employed  on  the  staff  of  a  General  in  the  field,  or 
in  a  general  hospital  or  garrison  ;  they  being  selected 
and  recommended  by  the  Surgeon-General,  and  posted 
by  him  to  the  hospital  or  district  as  required.  Many 
civilian  surgeons  received  direct  commissions  as  such, 
and  with  peace  were  placed  on  half-pay. 

John  Hunter  sailed  from  Spithead  on  29  March, 
1761,  the  expedition  consisting  of  ten  thousand  troops 
under  General  Hodgson,  escorted  by  eight  ships  of  the 
line  and  several  frigates  under  Commodore  Keppel, 
its  object  being  to  capture  the  island.  On  April  the 
8th,  the  day  following  its  arrival,  an  attack  was  made 
upon  the  principal  town,  which  was  garrisoned  by  four 
thousand  men  ;  but  the  attack  was  repulsed  with  a  loss 
to  the  British  of  450  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  ; 
75  British  and  50  French  wounded  being  treated  on 
the  ships.  A  second  attack  on  April  25th,  under 
Brigadier-General  Lambart,  was  successful,  and  on 
June  7th  the  island  surrendered  and  was  immediately 
secured  as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  the  Fleet.  It 
appears  that  an  epidemic  of  fever  broke  out,  and  that 
fourteen  hospitals  were  established  at  Palais  besides 
the  regimental  hospitals. 

From  the  six  letters  written  by  John  Hunter  to  his 
brother  William  during  his  service  there,  and  afterwards 
in  Portugal,  and  from  another  letter,  quoted  by  Sir 
Anthony  Bowlby  in  his  Hunterian  Oration  (1919),  we 
gain  several  further  particulars.^  In  the  first  of  these, 
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written  at  Belleisle  on  11  July,  1761,  he  speaks  of  a 
rumoured  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  and  prefers, 
if  possible,  to  be  put  upon  some  land  service,  “  as  the 
sea  plays  the  Devil  with  me.”  He  conjectures,  however, 
that  no  hospital,  and  consequently  no  purveyor,  will 
be  left  there.  In  the  second  letter,  dated  Belleisle, 
28  Sept.,  1761,  he  proposes  to  stay  there,  and  to  apply 
for  the  Deputy-Purveyorship,  “  which  is  10/-  a  day, 
and  if  I  get  that  I  can  give  my  ’Prentice  a  place  of  5/- 
a  day,  so  that  I  can  make  it  worth  my  while.  ^  Thank 
God,”  he  continues,  “  I  have  succeeded  in  everything 
that  I  have  attempted  ;  but  my  practice  in  gun-shot 
wounds  has  been  in  a  great  measure  different  from  all 
others,  so  that  I  have  had  the  eyes  of  all  the  surgeons 
upon  me,  both  on  account  of  my  suppos’d  knowledge 
and  method  of  treatment.  My  fellow  creatures  of  the 
hospital  are  a  damn’d  disagreeable  set.  The  two  heads 
are  as  unfit  for  their  employment  as  the  Devil  was  to 
reign  in  heaven.”  In  the  next  letter,  written  at  Belle¬ 
isle,  12  April,  1762,  he  says  that  nothing  is  talked  of 
but  Portugal :  “  Mr.  Smith,  our  apothecary,  is  ap¬ 

pointed  as  one  there,  but  no  account  of  going.  If  I  am 
to  leave  this  place  I  shou’d  like  to  go  there,  but  should 
chuse  to  stay  here,  if  an  hospital  was  to  be  kept,  as 
I  suppose  that  I  shall  loose  my  10/-  by  going.  I  am 
told  that  our  arreas  are  to  be  paid  in  2  months.  I 
wrote  sometime  ago  to  Mr.  Young  about  it,  and  now 
to  Mr.  Hesse.  I  think  that  it  should  amount  by 
that  time  to  £160  for  my  ’Prentice  and  myself.  I 

^  There  is  evidence  that  he  obtained  this  appointment  some  time 
previous  to  97  December,  1761,  on  which  date  £300  was  paid  to  John 
Hunter,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  at  Belleisle.  On  10  March, 
1769,  £100 ;  and  on  19  April,  1769,  £900  were  paid  for  the  same  purpose, 
this  last  sum  on  the  warrant  of  Brigadier- General  Lambart,  Commander- 
in-Chief  H.M.  Forces  in  Belleisle,  contained  in  a  letter  of  even  date 
addressed  to  Charles  Bembridge,  Esq, ,  Deputy  Paymaster-General  to 
the  Forces  at  Belleisle.  (Appendix  No.  II,  and  pp.  159-3.)  Again,  on  or 
about  99  June,  1769,  £1.50  was  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  discharge  of 
debts  already  contracted  on  account  of  the  hospital,  on  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Surgeon  and  Deputy-Purveyor, 
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hear  that  Dr.  Blyth  is  to  go  to  Portugal ;  I  suppose 
that  Mr.  Young  goes  as  Surgeon-General ;  God  help 
the  hospital  when  directed  by  such  two.  I  wonder 
who  will  be  purveyor,  for  Young’s  commission  is 
changed.” 

It  appears  that  purveyors  were  commissariat  officers 
to  hospitals,  and  that  their  duty,  for  which  they  were 
well  paid,  was  to  purchase  and  distribute  food  and 
medical  comforts.  They  were  commissioned  officers, 
and  were  recommended  for  appointment,  as  a  step  in 
promotion,  by  the  Surgeon-General,  being  selected 
from  the  Senior  Staff  or  Regimental  Officers,  whose 
pay  was  only  from  10/-  to  12/-  per  day.  They 
were  not  necessarily  medical  officers,  and  their  rank, 
as  purveyors,  was  below  a  surgeon,  and  above  an 
apothecary.^ 

In  the  next  and  last  letter  from  Belleisle,  dated 
6  June,  1762,  war  having  been  declared  with  Spain 
two  days  earlier,  he  says  :  “We  are  all  busie  making 
ready  for  Portugal,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  great 
signs.”  As  already  explained,  by  the  payments  which 
had  been  made  to  him  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  been  appointed  Deputy-Purveyor 
towards  the  end  of  1761,  and  after  the  departure  of 
William  Young  for  Portugal,  John  Hunter  became  the 
Chief  Surgeon  and  Director  of  the  Hospital  at  Belleisle. 
Early  in  July,  1762,  a  detachment  of  the  16th  Light 
Dragoons  from  Belleisle  was  drafted  to  Portugal,  and 
with  them  went  John  Hunter,  who,  on  July  25th, 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother  from  Lisbon.  Though 
William  Hunter  had  procured  for  him  the  promise  of  the 
Deputy-Directorship  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Forces  in 
Portugal — William  Young,  of  whose  lack  of  ability 
John  had  expressed  himself  so  freely  in  one  of  his 
former  letters,  but  whom  he  now  calls  “  my  stance 
friend,”  being  Director — there  was  doubt  and  delay  in 
^  Johnston,  Roll  of  British  Army  Medical  Officers,  1917. 
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deciding  whether  he  or  Mr.  Maddox,^  who  had  been 
already  appointed  by  Lord  Tyrawley,  should  be  selected. 
By  the  middle  of  November  no  decision  had  been  given, 
and  in  any  case  Hunter’s  tenure  of  that  office  must  have 
been  short,  for  peace  was  declared  in  February,  1763, 
and  early  in  the  following  May  the  troops  disembarked 
at  Portsmouth.  It  is  probable  that  his  service  at 
Belleisle  extended  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  from 
March,  1761,  to  July,  1762  ;  in  Portugal,  under  twelve 
months,  from  July,  1762,  to  May,  1763  ;  making  in  all 
just  over  two  years’  active  service,  during  which  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  Treatise  on  Gunshot  Wounds, 
and  made  observations  on  the  hibernation  of  animals, 
and  the  hearing  of  fishes. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  compile  a  list  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  comrades  during  these  two  years,  and  though 
the  records  are  in  some  respects  imperfect,  and  at  times 
conflicting,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  following,  as  well 
as  others  whose  names  have  not  been  recovered,  were 
engaged  in  the  two  expeditions.  The  only  physician 
mentioned  as  being  at  Belleisle  was  Edward  Blythe, 
who  afterwards  served  in  Portugal,  with  William 
Cadogan,  Richard  Huck  (Saunders),  and  Michael 

Morris.  The  surgeons  at  Belleisle,  who  were  “  a  d - d 

disagreeable  set,”  comprised  Walter  Farquhar,  Andrew 
Gordon,  John  Lorimer,  who  remained  in  Belleisle 
as  surgeon  to  the  garrison  after  John  Hunter’s 
departure,  and  William  Young ;  and  those  in  Por- 


^  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  Annual  Oration  of  the  Hunterian  Society 
delivered  in  1895,  and  entitled  Reflections  on  John  Hunter  as  a  Physician, 
he  will  meet  with  a  curious  example  of  the  errors  of  compilers  who  do  not 
verify  their  references.  Therein  (p.  4)  the  orator,  speaking  of  John 
Hunter’s  dogged  persistence,  alludes  to  “the  vigour  with  which  he 
determined  that  however  much  his  opponent,  Mr.  Maddox  Cone,  might 
try  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  Admiralty,  he  would  still  forestall  him.”  A 
glance  at  John  Hunter’s  letter,  dated  Lisbon,  25  July,  1762,  which 
I  have  transcribed  from  the  original  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  (see 
p.  264),  will  show  how  plain  Mr.  Madox  became  “Jfr.  Maddox  [one 
of  our  surgeons),”  etc.  In  the  original  letter  the  line  ends  with  the  word 
“one.” 
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tugal  were  Robert  Home  (possibly  also  at  Belleisle), 
John  Howell,  William  Maddox,  Franeis  Tomkins,  and 
William  Young.  We  know  of  three  apothecaries 
at  Belleisle  :  Walter  Hamilton,  Adam  Meyrick,  and 
Hugh  Smith,  of  whom  Meyrick  is  said  to  have  died 
at  Belleisle,  and  the  others  went  on  with  John  Hunter 
to  Portugal. 

Blythe,  Young,  Maddox,  and  Smith  are  mentioned 
by  name  in  John  Hunter’s  letters,  in  which  he  at  first 
speaks  unfavourably  of  Blythe  and  Young — “  God 
help  the  hospital  when  directed  by  such  two  ” — but 
eventually  regards  the  latter  as  his  “  stance  friend.” 
Of  the  others,  Farquhar,  Huck  Saunders — who  after¬ 
wards  attended  Hunter  professionally  in  his  illness — 
and  Cadogan,  found  sufficient  eminence  to  secure 
inclusion  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ; 
Morris  is  in  Munk’s  Roll^  and  Lorimer  became,  in  later 
years,  co-examiner  with  Hunter  for  the  East  India 
Company. 

Tomkins  is  mentioned  by  Jesse  Foot  as  one  with  whom 
John  LIunter  quarrelled  :  “  Lie  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
Portugal  before  he  excited  an  uneasiness  among  the 
faculty  which  their  situations  had  never  experienced 
before.  He  turned  the  common  intercourses  of  social 
good-humour  into  suspicious  tauntings  of  jealousy. 
He  created  a  faction  and  a  consequent  disgust.  This 
brought  on  an  explanation  from  one  who  was  his  senior 
in  the  army  by  ten  years,  from  one  who  had  been  a 
faithful  follower  of  the  fortune  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  had  dressed  his  wounds  in  battle.  He  was 
roused  to  draw  his  sword  upon  John  Hunter,  which 
was  sheathed  without  the  quarrel  being  reconciled,  for 
what  reconciliation  can  remove  suspicion  ?  The  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  I  am  not  disposed  to  doubt,  but  some 
there  are  who  may  ;  those  I  will  assist,  as  far  as  it  is 
in  my  power,  by  assuring  them  that  the  manly  veteran 
Tomkins,  of  Park  Place,  is  very  capable  of  explaining 
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the  fact.”^  So  that  Foot’s  accusation  itself  rested  on 
uncorroborated  hearsay. 

Francis  Tomkins  was  gazetted  surgeon  to  the  2nd 
(Ligonier’s)  Dragoon  Guards,  3  September,  1751,  and 
continued  as  such  till  30  April,  1760.  He  was  appointed 
Staff-Surgeon,  Gt.  Britain,  12  June,  1761  ;  proceeded 
to  Portugal  in  February,  1762  ;  was  placed  on  half-pay 
in  1765,  and  died  in  London  Oct. -Nov.,  1794.  In  his 
will  (P.C.C.,  Holman,  638)  he  is  described  as  “  surgeon, 
of  St.  James’s  Westminster,”  and  left  a  widow,  six 
daughters,  and  one  son.  Dr.  Burgoyne  Tomkins — 
probably  so-called  after  General  Burgoyne,  under  whom 
his  father  had  served — to  each  of  whom  he  bequeathed 
£3000.  Foot  mentions  Tomkins’s  army  connection, 
which  must  have  been  large  and  lucrative  ;  but  we  have 
no  other  information  either  of  him  or  of  the  alleged 
quarrel  with  John  Hunter. 

But  of  all  his  comrades,  the  most  interesting  was 
Robert  Boyne  Home,  who  first  served  as  surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Welsh  Volunteers,  was  gazetted,  21  July,  1760, 
surgeon  to  Burgoyne’s  Regiment  (16th  Dragoons),  a 
detachment  of  which  was  at  Belleisle,  and  with  which 
he  served  in  the  expedition  to  Portugal ;  was  placed 
on  half-pay  in  1775,  and  was  superannuated  1779-82. 
They  may  have  met  at  Belleisle  before  going  to  Portugal, 
and,  on  his  return  to  England,  John  Hunter  found  his 
way  to  Home’s  house  in  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall. 
Home  was  by  several  years  his  senior  in  age,  and  about 
1740  had  married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Among 
these  were  Anne,  who  married  John  Hunter  ;  Mary, 
who  married  Robert  Mylne ;  Robert,  who  painted 
Hunter’s  portrait,  now  at  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
Everard,  afterwards  Sir  Everard  Home.  Robert  Boyne 
Home  was  at  one  time  Surgeon  to  the  Savoy,  ^  and  in 
later  life  lived  at  Greenlaw  Castle  in  Berwickshire. 

^  Foot,  op.  cit,^  p.  60.  2  Mag.^  Oct.  1782. 
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A  copy  of  his  bookplate  is  in  my  collection,  a  description 
of  which  is  given  on  p.  246. 

The  first  we  know  of  John  Hunter  after  his  return 
to  England  in  the  early  months  of  1763  is  that  on  July 
the  6th  of  that  year  he  attended  a  Board  meeting 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  a  Governor  in  1760  while  his  attendance 
at  subsequent  meetings  proves  that  he  remained  in 
London  during  the  remainder  of  1763  and  the  whole 
of  1764.2 

Home  says  that  on  Hunter’s  return  he  taught 
practical  anatomy  and  operative  surgery  for  several 
winters  ”  ;  while  Foot  says  that  he  settled  in  Golden 
Square,  opened  a  room  for  dissections,  demonstrated 
subjects  to  his  pupils,  and  began  to  make  preparations 
on  his  own  account.  John  Hunter’s  residence  at  this 
time  is  unknown.  The  rate-books  show  that  he  did 
not  go  to  Golden  Square  until  three  years  later,  and  it 
is  probable,  for  reasons  which  I  will  explain,  that  until 
then  he  lived  in  lodgings  in  or  near  Covent  Garden. 
Again,  there  is  no  confirmation  of  the  statement  that 
he  began  to  teach  anatomy,  and  a  systematic  search  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  time  has  failed  to  reveal  any 
announcement  of  his  lectures.  But  there  is  evidence 
that  during  these  early  years  John  Hunter  found  other 
occupation.  In  the  first  part  of  his  Treatise  on  the 
Teeth  he  makes  mention  of  Spence  and  his  sons,  the 
then  fashionable  dentists,  with  whom  he  had  some  sort 
of  professional  partnership. 

1  1760,  February  6.  Mr.  John  Hunter,  of  Covent  Garden,  subscribes 
6  guineas  and  pays  1  year’s  subscription  to  Xmas,  1760.  (Minutes.)  On 
11  April  he  was  elected  a  Governor,  and  on  4  July  and  10  September  he 
was  present  at  meetings  of  the  weekly  Board. 

“  He  attended  Board  meetings  in  July,  August,  October,  and 
November,  1763,  and  in  April,  August,  September,  and  December,  1764, 
on  which  latter  occasion  he  gave  in  the  names  of  four  new  subscribers 
whom  he  had  obtained,  thus  associating  himself  with  the  welfare  of  the 
institution  which  he  hoped  to  serve  as  a  surgeon  in  the  near  future. 
After  Gunning’s  election  in  January,  1765,  John  Hunter  did  not  attend 
again  until  October. 
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The  anonymous  author  of  a  rare  tract  entitled 
Reflections  on  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  St. 
George's  Hospital  by  John  Hunter,  Surgeon,  London, 
1793,  states :  “  Your  first  introduction  to  private 

practice  was,  I  believe,  under  the  protection  of  old 
Spence,  formerly  a  barber,  latterly  a  tooth-drawer,  at 
whose  house  you  attended  three  times  a  week  to  give 
your  advice  to  such  as  he  could  persuade  to  take  it.” 
This  tract  was  almost  certainly  written  by  Foot,  who, 
in  his  Life  of  John  Hunter,  published  in  1794,  gives  some 
further  particulars  of  Spence  and  his  practice.  In 
1762,  he  says,  Spence  was  practising  as  a  barber  in 
Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  where  he  (Foot),  at  that  time  an 
apprentice  in  Hatton  Garden,  called  to  have  a  tooth 
extracted.  After  giving  an  interesting  picture  of 
Spence’s  shop,  he  tells  us  that,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
Spence  moved  to  the  best  house  in  Soho  Square,  where 
a  professional  coalition  was  entered  into  with  John 
Hunter.  They  were  of  the  same  nationality,  and  agreed 
mutually  to  serve  each  other,  whereby  Spence’s  residence 
became  crowded  by  all  the  fashion  of  the  age.  There 
remains  little  doubt,  in  spite  of  Foot’s  prejudice  and 
exaggeration,  that  in  the  interval  between  1763  and 
1768,  when  we  shall  see  that  John  Hunter  started  upon 
his  surgical  career,  a  portion  of  his  time  was  employed 
in  visiting  Spence’s  house,  and  that  their  connection 
formed  one,  if  not  the  principal,  source  of  his  professional 
ineome. 

In  1754  and  1756,  when  John  Hunter  was  a  surgeon’s 
pupil  at  St.  George’s,  the  surgical  staff  consisted  of 
David  Middleton,  Caesar  Hawkins,  William  Bromfield, 
and  William  Hewitt.  In  January,  1760,  when  Hunter’s 
health  had  giviqp  way,  Middleton  and  Hawkins  petitioned 
the  Court  of  Governors  for  special  permission  to  have 
each  one  assistant,  and  Henry  Sandy s  and  John  Gunning 
were  elected  as  sueh.  In  Hunter’s  address  to  the 
Governors  in  1765,  he  alludes  to  this  election,  at  which. 
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he  says,  “  he  had  no  opportunity  of  declaring  himself  ”  ; 
and  it  may  be  remembered  that  he  was  at  that  time 
Gunning’s  senior,  having  been  selected  to  precede  him  as 
house-surgeon.  At  the  end  of  the  same  month  (January, 
1760),  Hewitt  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  Thomas 
Gataker  was  elected  to  succeed  him  ;  and  five  years 
later,  on  Middleton’s  resignation  (December,  1764), 
John  Gunning  was  elected  unanimously  to  the  staff, 
his  previous  service  as  assistant-surgeon  to  Hawkins 
entitling  him  to  the  preference  over  Hunter  and  others, 
who  withdrew  their  applications  without  a  contest.^ 
On  this  occasion  John  Hunter  issued  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  address  to  the  Governors  of  the  hospital,  which 
is  preserved  among  the  muniments  of  the  Medical 
School.  It  is  said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
Gunning,  Junior,  and  is  endorsed,  “  Mr.  Hunter’s 
address  to  the  Governors  of  St.  George’s  Hospital  on 
my  uncle’s  election  ”  (in  1765).  {See  p.  197.) 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1765,  John  Hunter  purchased 
the  ninety  years’  lease  of  three  pieces  of  ground  at 
Earl’s  Court,  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  memorial  of  the 
conveyance  of  which  is  here  published  for  the  first 
time  ;  in  which  he  is  described  as  “of  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul,  Co  vent  Garden,  surgeon.”  The  amount  he 
paid  for  the  lease  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  annual  rent  was  small,  no  existing  house  is 
mentioned,  and  the  property  had  been,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  continued  to  be,  rated  at  £5  per  annum. 

“  Blagrave,  Roger  and  Hunter,  John.  Kensington. 

20th  June  1765.  Indenture  bearing  even  date  here¬ 
with  made  between  Roger  Blagrave  of  the  parish  of 
St.  George  Hanover  Square  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 

1  The  Minute  says  (4  January,  1765),  “Memorials  presented  to  the 
Court  from  Mr.  John  Hunter,  David  Bayford,  Venner  Hartcup,  Michael 
Underwood,  and  William  Walker,  having  declined  being  candidates  on 
the  present  vacancy,  but  hoped  the  favour  of  the  Governors  on  any 
future  occasion.” 
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carpenter,  of  one  part,  and  John  Hunter  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  surgeon,  of  the  other  part, 
purporting  to  be  a  demise  from  the  said  Roger  Blagrave 
to  the  said  John  Hunter  of  all  those  three  pieees  or 
parcels  of  ground  lying  at  Earl’s  Court  in  the  parish 
of  Kensington  in  Co.  Middlesex  :  One  piece  whereof  is 
next  to  Earl’s  Court  Road  having  a  large  iron  gate  at 
the  entranee  and  contains  in  length  from  the  wall  of 
other  ground  of  Roger  Blagrave,  let  to  Robert  ffrazer, 
to  the  middle  of  the  front  iron  gate  81  feet  6  inehes  and 
from  the  middle  of  the  said  gate  S.W.  81  ft.  6  inehes, 
together  163  feet  in  front  towards  the  said  road  and 
along  the  wall  belonging  to  the  said  ground  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  ffrazer  and  125  feet  in  depth  and  130 
feet  on  the  S.W.  side  adjoining  to  other  ground  of  the 
said  Roger  Blagrave  separated  and  divided  by  a  wall, 
built  or  intended  to  be  built  by  the  said  Roger  Blagrave 
next  the  courtyard.  The  second  is  an  entire  piece  of 
ground  walled  round  with  an  iron  gate  next  the  field, 
and  contains  in  length  next  to  the  said  ground  in  occu¬ 
pation  of  Mr.  ffrazer  from  E.  to  W.  30  feet,  and  at  the 
upper  end  next  to  the  Courtyard  from  S.  to  N.  227  feet, 
and  along  the  wall  next  to  Mrs.  Bound’s  ground  from 
W.  to  E.  455  feet.  The  third  piece  lies  under  the  wall 
in  the  common  field  adjoining  and  is  now  staked  out 
and  bounded  by  mere  stones  containing  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.  357  feet,  exclusive  of  the  foot-  or  pathway  of 
4  feet  wide  hereinafter  reserved,  and  from  E.  to  W. 
extending  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  Mr.  ffrazer’s  wall 
at  the  S.  end  thereof  22  feet  6  inches  :  To  hold  to  the 
said  John  Hunter  his  exors,  admbrs,  and  assigns,  from 
Lady  Day  then  last  past  for  the  term  of  90  years,  at 
the  rent  therein  mentioned  ;  which  said  indenture  was 
duly  executed  by  the  said  John  Hunter  in  the  presence 
of  Oliver  Edwards  of  the  Six  Clerks  Office,  Chancery 
Lane,  Esq.,  and  Elisha  Biscoe  of  the  Inner  Temple 
Esq.,  and  a  memorial  thereof  is  required  to  be  registered 
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by  the  said  John  Hunter.  In  witness  whereof  he  had 
hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal  this  20th  day  of  June 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1765. 

{Signed  and  sealed)  Roger  Blagrave  in  presence  of 
Elisha  Biscoe,  John  Pugh. 

{Land  Registry  Middlesex^  1765,  6,  110*  Registered 
31  Oct.  1765.  Blagrave  and  Hunter.^  ” 

The  choice  of  Earl’s  Court  as  a  residence  was  probably 
suggested  by  triple  motives.  It  afforded  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  nature  ;  it  was  within  easy  distance  of 
St.  George’s,  to  which  he  had  determined  to  procure 
appointment  as  surgeon,  and  surrounded,  as  it  then 
was,  by  open  fields,  it  enabled  him  to  sleep  in  the  country 
air.  Besides,  if  my  suggestion  is  correct,  he  had  already 
had  practical  experience  of  the  healthiness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  whatever  improvement  may  have  accrued 
to  his  health  from  his  service  abroad,  the  family  pre¬ 
disposition,  of  which  he  had  had  grave  warnings  a  few 
years  before,  was  assuredly  not  forgotten.  Bearing  in 
mind  that,  nine  months  after  the  purchase  of  the 
property,  he  took  over  the  house  in  Golden  Square, 
which  was  rated  at  £45  per  annum,  and  that  he  was 
then  for  the  first  time  preparing  a  home  of  his  own, 
it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that  the  expense  of  building  a 
residence  at  Earl’s  Court  had  exhausted  his  means,  and 
that  he  was  in  want  of  money.  If  he  was  teaching 
anatomy,  as  both  Home  and  Foot  affirm,  his  pupils 
were  probably  few,  for  William  Hunter  and  Hewson,  now 
in  partnership.  Else,  Maclaurin,  and  Bayford,  were 
before  him  in  the  field  ;  and  as  a  surgeon  he  could  not 
compete  in  practice  with  Pott,  Bromfield,  Caesar  Haw¬ 
kins,  and  Sharp,  who  monopolised  that  branch  of  the 
profession.  Moreover,  he  had,  as  yet,  no  hospital 
appointment ;  he  had  had  no  surgical  experience, 
except  during  his  Army  career,  and  he  possessed  no 
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surgical  diploma.  His  savings  from  his  service  abroad 
had  gone  ;  with  the  peace  he  would  be  put  on  half-pay  ; 
and  it  is  evident  from  what  follows  that  he  did  not 
receive  any  monetary  assistance  from  his  brother.  His 
association  with  Spence  was  valuable,  as  the  means  of 
creating  a  connection,  rather  than  as  a  source  of  income. 

On  the  18th  of  Augu.st,  1766,  he  mortgaged  his  lease 
of  the  land  at  Earl’s  Court  for  £150. 

Hunter,  John  and  Jones,  William.  Kensington. 

18th  August,  1766.  An  indenture  of  assignment  or 
mortgage  bearing  even  date  herewith  and  made  between 
John  Hunter  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster, 
surgeon,  of  one  part,  and  William  Jones  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul,  Co  vent  Garden,  druggist,  of  the  other  part. 
The  said  John  Hunter  for  consideration  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  did  bargain  sell,  assign,  transfer,  and  set  over 
to  William  Jones,  his  exors,  admbrs,  and  assigns  all 
those  3  pieces  or  parcels  of  ground  lying  at  Earl’s  Court, 
etc.  (as  follows  in  original  lease  from  Roger  Blagrave 
to  “at  the  S.  end  thereof  22  feet  6  inches  ”)  :  and  the 
messuage  or  tenement  thereon  erected  and  built,  or 
then  erecting  and  building,  together  also  with  the  said 
original  indenture  of  lease,  and  all  the  estate,  right, 
title,  interest,  term  then  to  come  and  unexpired,  pro¬ 
perty,  claim,  and  demand  whatsoever  of  him  the  said 
John  Hunter,  of  into  and  out  of  the  said  premises,  or 
any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  and  also  a  certain  instrument 
or  policy  of  insurance  whereby  the  said  premises  are 
insured  by  loss  from  fire.  To  hold  the  said  several  pieces 
or  parcels  of  ground,  messuage  or  tenement,  erection  or 
buildings,  and  all  and  singular  other  the  premises,  with 
the  appurtenances,  except  as  before  excepted,  together 
with  the  said  original  indenture  of  lease  and  policy  of 
insurance  above  mentioned,  to  the  said  William  Jones, 
his  exors,  admbrs,  and  assigns,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
said  term  of  90  years  then  to  come  and  unexpired, 
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subject  to  a  proviso  or  condition  therein  contained,  for 
making  the  same  void  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  £150, 
and  lawful  interest  for  the  same,  as  is  therein  mentioned, 
which  said  assignment  is  witnessed  by  Samuel  Sherard 
of  New  Inn  in  Co.  Middlesex,  gent.,  and  John  Stapleford 
of  same,  gent.,  and  is  required  to  be  registered  pursuant 
to  Act  of  Parliament  by  me  the  said  John  Hunter,  the 
grantor,  in  the  Index  of  Assignments  named.  Dated 
18  August  1766.  {Signed  and  sealed)  John  Hunter  in 
presence  of  Samuel  Sherard,  John  Stapleford.  [Land 
Registry  Middlesex  1766,  8,  671.  Registered  22  December 
1766,  Hunter  and  Jones.y^ 

Herein  it  will  be  noticed  that  instead  of  describing 
himself  as  “of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden, 
surgeon,”  as  in  the  memorial  of  the  lease  of  1765,  his 
address  is  now  given  as  “  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,” 
consequent  upon  his  removal  to  the  house  in  Golden 
Square,  which  was  situated  in  the  latter  parish.  These 
premises  were  rated  at  £45  per  annum,  and  the  house 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  on  the  Western  side  after 
John  Street — i.e.  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Square — and 
next  but  one  to  the  residence  of  Lord  Langdale.  It 
is  probable  that  he  took  possession  at  or  about  Lady 
Day,  1766. 

John  Hunter’s  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  5  February,  1767,  three  months  before  his 
brother  was  similarly  honoured,  is  direct  evidence  that 
he  had  already  attained  distinction  ;  for  it  was  unusual 
for  any,  except  persons  of  rank,  to  be  admitted  until 
they  had  furnished  for  the  Society  some  communication 
of  original  research,  which  John  Hunter  had  not  done, 
whereas  his  brother  had.^ 

It  was  during  this  year  (1767)  that  he  ruptured  his 
tendo  Achillis  “after  dancing,” ^  an  accident  which  he 

1  William  Hunter  was  elected  F. R.S.  30  April,  17(37. 

2  Palmer,  i,  p.  437. 
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turned  to  account  by  demonstrating  the  process  of  the 
union  of  tendons  in  dogs  ;  and  in  May  he  accidentally 
inoculated  himself  with  lues^  when  experimenting  upon 
himself,  and  had  to  undergo  a  course  of  mercurial 
inunction  of  which  he  mentions  that  “  the  time  the 
experiments  took  up,  from  the  first  insertion  to  the 
complete  cure,  was  about  three  years.” ^ 

At  or  about  Midsummer,  1768,  he  vacated  Golden 
Square  and  took  possession  of  his  brother’s  house  in 
Jermyn  Street,  ^  from  which  William  Hunter  had  moved 
into  his  then  newly-built  premises  in  Windmill  Street. 
On  July  7th  John  Hunter  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  and  received  his  diploma 
to  practise ;  William  Bromfield,  as  Senior  Warden, 
presiding  over  the  Court  of  Examiners,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Master. 

During  1766  the  brothers  had  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Weekly  Board  at  St.  George’s  in  January,  March, 
May,  and  July,  and  during  1767  in  January  only.  But 
in  July,  1768,  their  attendances  became  increasingly 
and  conspicuously  regular,  suggesting  some  coming 
vacancy  on  the  staff.  Nothing  appears  in  the  Hospital 
Minutes,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  news  had  reached 
them  of  the  serious  indisposition  of  Thomas  Gataker, 
one  of  the  surgeons,  for  we  find  that  on  29  September, 
Gataker  made  his  will,  that  he  died  17  November 
following,  and  that,  six  days  later,  a  special  Court  was 
ordered  to  be  held  “  to  elect  a  surgeon  vice  Thomas 
Gataker  Esq.  deceased.”  On  9  December,  1768,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  Governors  being  present,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Orby  Hunter  in  the  chair  : 

“  Messrs.  Rennald,  Bayford,  and  Hunter  praying 
this  Court,  the  two  former  by  written  petitions,  and  the 
last  by  Mr.  Ranby,  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Gataker, 
deceased,  as  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  this  Hospital ;  The 

^  Palmer,  ii,  p.  419. 

John  Hunter’s  name  does  not  appear  as  the  tenant  till  1769, 
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Court  proceeded  to  take  the  ballot,  which  was  kept 
open  till  3  o’clock  p.m.,  when,  upon  casting  up  the  same 
the  numbers  were  as  follows,  viz.  :  For  Mr.  John 
Hunter  114  :  for  Mr.  David  Rayford  42  ;  whereupon 
the  said  Mr.  John  Hunter  was  declared  duly  eleeted  one 
of  the  surgeons  to  this  Hospital.”  Among  those  present 
were  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Ely,  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford,  Manchester,  Queensberry  and  Richmond,  the 
Marquis  of  Granby,  and  Lords  Cadogan,  Fortescue, 
Hardwicke,  Hertford,  Palmerston,  Spencer,  Shelburne, 
&c.  besides  David  Garrick,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.” 

“  When  I  solicited  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons 
to  St.  George’s  Hospital,”  wrote  Hunter  to  the  Governors 
many  years  later,  “  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  augment 
my  income,  either  immediately  by  the  profits  of  the 
hospital,  or  in  a  secondary  way  by  increasing  my 
practice  ;  but  to  acquire  opportunities  of  extending  my 
knowledge,  that  I  might  be  more  useful  to  mankind.” 
The  appointment  provided  him  with  what  he  desired  ; 
attendance  upon  the  living  and  examination  of  the 
dead,  besides  the  credit  of  being  on  the  staff,  and  a 
share  of  the  pupils’  fees.  These  latter  amounted  to 
something  over  £100  a  year,  and,  in  addition,  he  was 
able  to  take  apprentiees,  eaeh  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
been  bound  to  him  for  five  years  at  a  fee  of  five  hundred 
guineas,  which  would  be  his  own  individual  property 
and  also  resident  pupils,  who  paid  him  £100  a  year  for 
their  board,  apart  from  the  hospital  fees,  a  share  of 
whieh  was  apportioned  to  him.  In  the  same  letter, 
quoted  above.  Hunter  gives  statistics  of  the  pupils  who 
had  entered  under  him  at  the  hospital  for  the  first 
decade,  from  whieh  figures  a  rough  estimate  shows  that 
they  must  have  numbered  at  least  one  thousand  during 

^  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  after  searching  the  Apprenticeship  Books 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  to  find  that  only  one  entry  therein 
refers  to  John  Hunter:  “  1789  April  2,  Charles  Thomas  Nicoll  to  John 
Hunter.  No  fee”;  this  probably  being  the  son  of  his  friend  George 
Nicol,  the  bookseller. 
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the  twenty-five  years,  1768-93.  Among  these  hospital 
pupils  were  Abernethy,  Cline,  Astley  Cooper,  and  others, 
who  handed  down  the  surgical  teaching  of  the  master 
to  a  later  generation,  represented  by  Brodie  and  William 
Lawrence.  And  there  were  others  more  privileged  still, 
who  resided  in  his  house,  one  of  the  earliest  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  greatest  of  whom  was  Edward  Jenner. 

Coming  to  London  in  1770,  when  John  Hunter  was 
a  bachelor,  Jenner  lived  in  Jermyn  Street  for  about 
two  years,  during  which  period  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  friendship  which  subsisted  till  Hunter’s  death, 
and  led  to  a  succession  of  letters,  which  most  fortunately 
have  been  preserved,  wherein  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
objects  of  Hunter’s  pursuits,  the  course  of  many  of  his 
experiments  and  researches,  indeed  in  some  respects 
the  evolution  of  his  thoughts  and  ideas.  There  is  nothing 
which  so  fully  reveals  to  us  the  versatility  of  John 
Hunter’s  genius  ;  his  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge  ; 
his  untiring  energy  and  patience  ;  his  disregard  not  only 
of  professional  practice  and  titles,  but  of  the  social  side 
of  life — good  husband  and  father  though  he  was  ;  there 
is  nothing  which  presents  to  us  so  truly  John  Hunter, 
in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  as  these  letters  to  Jenner. 
That,  on  the  other  hand,  John  Hunter  preserved  Jenner’s 
letters  is  proved  by  his  own  words  : — 

9  November  1778,  “  I  shall  keep  all  your  letters,  but 
I  expect  in  the  end  all  your  notes.” 

4  March  (1781),  “  Last  night  I  looked  over  all  your 
letters.” 

n.d.  (late  1786),  “  I  have  all  your  letters  before  me.” 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  at  his  death,  they 
were  included  among  the  papers  in  the  cabinets  which 
stood  in  John  Hunter’s  study,  and  came  into  the 
possession  of  Home,  who  was  the  acting  executor. 
The  same  hands  that  stoked  the  fire-place  in  Sack- 
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ville  Street  with  Hunter’s  manuscripts,  had  probably 
thrown  Jenner’s  letters  on  the  rubbish-heap  in  Leicester 
Square. 

The  house  at  Earl’s  Court  had  evidently  been  com¬ 
pleted,  for  in  1768  the  assessment  of  the  property  for 
rating  purposes  was  increased  from  £5  to  £15  per  annum 
(the  assessment  of  other  occupiers  remaining  unaltered). 
The  mortgage  was  still  unredeemed,  and  John  Hunter 
was  evidently  again  in  want  of  money,  for  although  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1769,  £150  was  repaid  to  William  Jones 
the  druggist,  the  next  day  another  mortgage  was 
effected  for  the  larger  sum  of  £350.  The  Memorials  of 
these  two  documents  are  here  given,  the  first  definitely 
locating  the  address  of  William  Jones  in  Great  Russell 
Street  ;  this  being  the  house  in  which  it  is  probable 
that  John  Hunter  had  secured  apartments  on  his 
return  to  England  in  the  early  summer  of  1763,  ^  until 
he  moved  to  a  home  of  his  own  in  Golden  Square  at 
or  about  Lady  Day,  1766.  The  second  discloses  the 
identity  of  the  friendly  mortgagee  with  the  Charles 
Bembridge  who,  in  April,  1762,  was  Deputy-Paymaster 
to  the  Forces  at  Belleisle,  and  to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed  by  Brigadier-General  Lambart,  enclosing  his 
warrant  for  the  payment  of  £200  to  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
the  Deputy-Purveyor  of  the  Hospital  there.  I  have  no 
further  knowledge  of  Mr.  Charles  Bembridge,  except 
that  he  died  21  April,  1794,  and  is  described  in  his  will 
as  “  of  Berners  St.,”  making  no  mention  of  Earl’s 
Court.  And  although  no  memorial  of  the  release  of 
this  mortgage  is  registered,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  money  was  repaid  at  term,  and  that  the  repayment 
was  endorsed  on  the  bond. 

^  This  would  account  for  his  description,  in  the  lease  of  20  June,  1765, 
as  “of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden.”  William  Jones  appears 
in  the  Directories  of  the  time  as  “  Wm.  Jones  &  Co.,  Druggists,  Russel 
St.,  Covent  Garden”;  and  in  one  of  Hunter’s  letters  to  Jenner,  dated 
December,  1783,  he  mentions  “  Mr.  Jones,”  with  reference  to  the  sale  of 
Jenner’s  new  preparation  of  tartar  emetic  (see  also  pp.  183,  231). 
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Jones,  William  and  Hunter,  John. 

6th  April  1769.  A  Deed  poll  bearing  even  date 
endorsed  on  Indenture  of  Mortgage  dated  18  August  1766 
whereby  William  Jones  of  Great  Russell  St.,  St.  Paul, 
Co  vent  Garden,  Druggist,  did  sell  and  assign  to  John 
Hunter  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  surgeon, 
three  pieces  of  ground  at  Earl’s  Court,  &c.  &c.  To  hold 
the  same  to  John  Hunter  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
of  90  years.  Dated  6  April  1769.  [Land  Registry 
Middlesex,  1769,  4,  61.  Registered  by  William  Jones 
14  June  1769.  Jones  and  Hunter. ” 

‘‘  John  Hunter  and  Charles  Bembridge. 

7th  April  1769.  Indenture  of  Mortgage  bearing  even 
date  between  John  Hunter  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 
surgeon,  and  Charles  Bembridge  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Ann,  Westminster,  Esq.  The  said  John  Hunter  did 
bargain  sell  assign  &c.  (as  in  Memorial,  Hunter  &  Jones, 
18  Aug.  1766)  :  To  hold  the  same  for  the  residue  of  the 
term  of  90  years,  subject  to  payment  of  rents  and  per¬ 
formance  of  covenants  in  an  Indenture  of  lease  dated 
20  June  1765,  and  subject  to  payment  by  John  Hunter 
to  Charles  Bembridge  of  £350  and  interest  on  October  the 
7th  next  {Signed)  John  Hunter,  in  presence  of  Samuel 
Naylor  of  Inner  Temple,  gent.  Dated  7  April  1769. 
[Land  Registry  Middlesex  1769,  2,  443.  Registered  12 
April  1769.  Hunter  &  Bembridge.^  ” 

It  is  said  that  John  Hunter  and  Anne  Home  had  been 
engaged  for  many  years  before  their  marriage,  and  it 
may  be  that  they  had  met  as  early  as  1763  on  Hunter’s 
return  from  Portugal,  where  he  had  served  with  her 
father,  who  was  surgeon  to  Burgoyne’s  Regiment  of 
Light  Horse.  And  Everard  Home  alludes  to  the  days 
when,  as  a  boy  at  Westminster  School,  he  went  home 
during  the  holidays,  and  frequently  saw  Hunter,  who 
was  then  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Home. 
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We  have  a  characteristic  glimpse  of  John  Hunter  in 
a  letter  he  wrote  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding  : — 

“  Dear  Brother,— To-morrow  morning  at  eight 
o’clock  and  at  St.  James’s  Church,  I  enter  into  the  Holy 
State  of  Matrimony.  As  that  is  a  ceremony  which  you 
are  not  particularly  fond  of,  I  will  not  make  a  point 
of  having  your  company  there.  I  propose  going  out  of 
Town  for  a  few  days  ;  when  I  come  to  Town  I  shall 
call  upon  you.  Married  or  not  married,  ever  yours, 

John  Hunter. 

Jermyn  Street,  Saturday  Evening.'' 

Sunday  morning  at  8  o’clock  !  There  is  no  evidence 
that  William  was  present ;  had  he  been  there  he  would 
surely  have  signed  the  register  with  the  bride’s  parents. 
John  could  not  bring  himself  to  give  up  a  week-day 
from  his  work,  even  on  such  an  occasion,  and  the  honey¬ 
moon  was  probably  spent  at  Earl’s  Court,  then  “  a 
hamlet  two  miles  from  London.”  It  has  been,  stated 
that  the  expenses  of  the  wedding  were  provided  by  the 
sale  of  the  first  part  of  his  Treatise  of  the  Natural  Histoi'y 
of  the  Teeth,  which  had  been  published  in  the  previous 
May,  and  was  the  only  work  he  ever  sold  to  the  book¬ 
sellers. 

The  marriage  had  probably  been  postponed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  disease  which  Hunter  had  inadvertently 
communicated  to  himself  in  May,  1767,  the  complete 
cure  of  which,  he  says,  occupied  three  years.  ^ 

At  the  date  of  the  marriage  Anne  Home  was  twenty- 
nine  and  John  Hunter  forty-three,  and  within  twelve 
months  a  son  was  born  to  them,  who  was  christened 
.John  Banks  Hunter,  after  his  father’s  friend  (Sir) 

^  Marriage  (No.  251)  Parish  Register  St.  James’s,  Westminster. 
“John  Hunter  of  this  parish,  and  Ann  Home  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-fields,  were  married  in  this  church  by  licence  from  the 
Bishop  of  London  this  22nd  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1771.  By  me  W. 
Parker,  Rector.  This  marriage  was  solemnized  between  us 
John  Hunter  Robt.  Home 

Ann  Home  in  the  presence  of  Mary  Home.” 
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Joseph  Banks.  A  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  born  eighteen 
months  later,  “  a  weakly  ehild,”  died  at  the  age  of 
three  ;  “  a  fine  boy,”  James,  died  about  a  year  later, 
a  few  months  after  birth  A  and  a  daughter,  Agnes 
Margaretta,  lived  to  be  married  twice,  dying  without 
issue  by  either  husband. 

From  his  marriage  onward  John  Hunter  made  good 
use  of  Earl’s  Court.  “For  two  or  three  months  in  each 
year,”  he  wrote  in  1775,  “  I  am  pretty  much  in  the 
country  making  experiments  upon  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables  ”  ;  sleeping  there,  coming  to  town  in  the  morning, 
and  returning  to  dinner.  And  his  wife  was  with  him, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  seeing  him  pleased  with  his  pursuits. 

When  John  Hunter  purchased  the  lease  of  the  land, 
there  was  no  house  upon  it,  and  he  set  to  work  to  build 
a  plain  square  brick  dwelling  which,  as  time  went  on, 
was  added  to  at  either  end.  His  study  was  on  the 
ground  floor  looking  out  on  the  fields  at  the  back, 
eastwards ;  Mrs.  Hunter’s  apartments,  with  orna¬ 
mental  panels  on  the  doors,  being  upstairs. 

Some  of  Frank  Buckland’s  remarks,  written  after  his 
visit  of  exploration  in  1871,  are  typical  not  only  of 
John  Hunter,  but  of  Buckland  himself.  “  No  doubt,” 
he  says,  “  John  Hunter  had  as  great  a  horror  of  feminine 
interference  in  his  studio  as  have  many  philosophers 
of  the  present  day.  .  .  .  Nobody  more  than  myself 
knows  the  value  of  an  area  to  a  London  house — I  am 
sorry  to  say  my  own  area  in  Albany  Street  is  terribly 
small — especially  when  one  has  a  great  many  dissections 
on  hand.”  And  then  Buckland  goes  on  to  describe  the 
covered  cloister  all  round  the  house,  about  6  ft.  deep, 
very  similar  to  the  areas  of  London  houses,  forming  a 
grand  place  for  keeping  live  stock.  The  entrance  into 
those  cloisters  led  through  a  subterranean  passage, 
forming  a  burrow,  “  through  which  Master  John  could 

^  Letter  from  John  Hunter  to  the  Rev.  James  Baillie,  dated  November, 
1775,  quoted  by  Paget,  p.  119. 
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wheel  a  tidy-sized  cart  or  truck,  and  drag  into  his  den 
anything  from  a  giant’s  body  to  a  good-sized  whale.  This 
burrow  opened  not  far  from  where  the  stables  stood,  and 
Hunter  could  easily  have  whipped  anything  into  the 
stable-yard,  down  the  burrow,  and  into  the  area,” 
says  Buckland,  “  without  Mrs.  Hunter  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  it ;  and  I’ll  be  bound  to  say  she  used 
occasionally  to  lead  him  a  life,  and  kick  up  a  row,  if 
any  preparation  with  an  extra  effluvium  about  it  was 
left  on  the  dissecting  table.” ^  At  the  other  end  of  the 
burrow  was  a  door  leading  into  a  small  room,  in  one 
corner  of  whieh  was  a  copper  boiler,  shut  in  with  cup¬ 
board  doors,  in  which  the  corpse  of  the  Irish  giant  and 
many  another  carcase  was  disintegrated.  And  then 
Buckland,  in  his  imagination,  pictures  “  the  great  John, 
with  his  high  cheek-bones,  bright  intelligent  eyes, 
expressive  eye-brows,  and  white  hair  curled  behind  ; 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  smiling  his  satirical  smile 
at  me,  and  saying,  ‘  So  Master  Frank,  there  you  are 
again  ;  you  found  me  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-fields,  and  got  me  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
twelve  years  ago,  and  now  I  find  you  actually  in 
my  house,  investigating  my  private  skeleton-making 
copper ! ’  ” 

In  the  middle  of  the  field  at  the  back  was  a  hollow 
which  was  formerly  a  pond  (?  and  still  further  back  in 
its  history  the  Great  Hole  mentioned  in  one  of  the  con¬ 
veyances),  and  in  one  corner  was  a  mound,  on  the 
western  face  of  which  a  passage  led  to  three  cellar-like 
vaults  ;  this  being  known  as  the  “  Lions’  Den,”  where 


^  Buckland’s  picture  is  a  replica  of  one  which  was  ever  present  to  him¬ 
self  ;  for  the  area  and  back  garden  at  37  Albany  Street  were  quite  in¬ 
adequate  and  unsuited  to  his  anatomical  purposes.  But  in  his  own  case 
it  was  not  only  Mrs.  Buckland,  but  also  the  neighbours,  who  “led  him  a 
life  and  kicked  up  a  row,”  driven,  as  they  were,  first  from  the  front  and 
then  from  the  back,  to  avoid  the  effluvia  arising  in  turn,  and  at  times 
together,  from  front  area  and  back  garden.  The  present  writer.  Buck- 
land’s  next-door  neighbour,  had  the  privilege  on  one  occasion  of  visiting 
Earl’s  Court  in  his  company. 
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Hunter  kept  the  dangerous  animals,  and  which  lay  in 
full  view  of  his  study  window.  On  the  top  was  a  ram¬ 
part  of  bricks  and  tiles — a  sort  of  tower — whereon  he 
is  said  to  have  kept  a  gun,  which  was  occasionally  fired 
off,  and  from  which  a  good  view  could  be  obtained  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  Near  at  hand  was  a  gateway, 
“  but  neither  I  nor  Merriman,”  says  Buckland,  “  could 
make  out  whether  this  was  a  dummy,  or  intended  for 
use  ;  but  depend  upon  it  John  Hunter  put  it  there  for 
some  purpose.”  Fifty  years  have  passed  since  Frank 
Buckland  and  Dr.  Merriman  paid  their  visit ;  the  house 
has  gone,  and  the  ground  is  now  covered  with  modern 
residences.  But  a  reference  to  the  conveyances  of  the 
property  reveals  the  fact  that  there  were  not  only  large 
iron  gates  on  the  western  front,  but  the  plot  was  en¬ 
closed  by  a  brick  wall,  with  an  iron  gate  next  the  field 
on  the  east  side  ;  this  latter  being  the  gateway  noticed 
by  Buckland,  which,  it  becomes  evident,  was  standing 
when  John  Hunter  took  possession. 

The  first  of  John  Hunter’s  letters  to  Jenner  (quoted 
by  Ottley)  is  one  congratulating  him  upon  his  success 
in  practice  at  Berkeley,  and  asking  for  his  observations 
on  the  cuckoo  and  the  breeding  of  toads.  “  Be  as 
particular  as  you  possibly  can  ;  and  if  you  can  pick 
me  up  anything  that  is  curious  and  prepare  it  for  me, 
either  in  the  fish  or  flesh  way,  do  it.”  The  letter  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  speak  of  pictures,  a  subject  of  their  common 
interest,  upon  which,  in  spite  of  his  numerous  other 
pursuits,  John  Hunter  possessed  considerable  knowledge. 

About  this  time  (1772)  he  made  his  first  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Royal  Society  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  the  President,  upon  the  post-mortem  digestion 
of  the  stomach,  which  was  published  in  the  Transactions. 

For  three  successive  years,  in  the  spring,  he  had  had 
gout  in  the  feet ;  in  the  fourth  year  it  was  absent,  but 
in  the  fifth  (1773)  he  experienced  his  first  attack  of 
spasm  which  lasted  four  hours  and  alarmed  both  him 
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and  his  medical  attendants,  among  whom  were  his 
brother,  and  Dr.  Huck  Saunders,  his  old  colleague  in 
Portugal.  It  was  his  first  warning  of  the  disease  which, 
twenty  years  later,  was  to  strike  him  down. 

To  about  the  same  date  is  ascribed  another  letter  to 
Jenner  in  which  Hunter  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a 
cuckoo’s  stomach  and  asks  for  more.  “  If  possible 
I  wish  you  could  remove  the  cuckoo’s  egg  into  another 
bird’s  nest,  and  tame  the  young  one  to  see  what  note 
it  has.  There  is  employment  for  you,  young  man  ! 
If  you  collect  eggs,  you  should  also  collect  the  nests. — 
I  want  a  crow’s  nest,  as  also  a  magpie’s  in  the  branches 
of  the  trees  where  they  are  built. — I  want  a  nest  with 
the  cuckoo’s  eggs  in  it ;  also  one  with  a  young  cuckoo  ; 
also  an  old  cuckoo.  I  hear  you  saying  there  is  no  end 
of  your  wants.” 

In  July,  1773,  he  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society  describing  the  electric  organs  of  the  Ray  ;  and 
in  1774  one  on  the  air  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  bones  of  birds,  and  another  on 
the  stomach  of  the  Gillaroo  Trout. 

In  1775  Hunter  engaged  William  Bell  to  reside  in  the 
house,  make  anatomical  preparations  and  drawings, 
and  take  charge  of  the  museum.  His  time  was  fully 
occupied.  “  Ah,  John,  you  are  always  at  work,”  said 
Maxwell  Garthshore,  finding  him  one  morning  very 
busy  with  his  Collections.  “  I  am,”  he  replied,  “  and 
when  I  am  dead,  you  will  not  soon  meet  with  another 
John  Hunter.”  From  six  in  the  morning,  or  even 
earlier,  until  nine,  he  was  in  the  dissecting-room  ;  after 
breakfast  he  saw  patients  at  his  house,  before  going  his 
round  of  visits.  He  dined  at  four,  after  which  he  slept 
for  about  an  hour  ;  and,  when  not  lecturing,  he  dictated 
to  Bell,  as  his  amanuensis,  till  one  or  two  in  the  morning, 
leaving  only  four  hours  for  sleep.  It  was  his  custom  to 
use  Earl’s  Court  as  a  residence,  at  least  during  the 
autumn  months. 
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In  1775  John  LIunter,  like  his  brother  William,  formed 
a  plan  of  founding  a  sehool  of  natural  history  in  London. 
On  May  the  24th  he  wrote  : — 

“  Dear  Jenner, — I  have  received  many  things  from 
you  and  will  thank  you  in  the  lump  ;  but  while  I  thank 
you  I  have  a  great  scheme  to  communicate  to  you,  and 
I  want  you  to  take  part  in  it ;  but  remember  it  is  as  yet 
a  most  profound  secret.  My  scheme  is  to  teach  natural 
history  in  which  will  be  included  anatomy,  both  human 
and  comparative.  The  labour  of  it  is  too  much  for  one 
man,  therefore  I  must  have  some  one  to  assist ;  but 
who  that  person  shall  be  is  the  difficulty.  When  running 
over  a  variety  of  people  you  have  come  into  my  mind 
among  the  rest.  Now  if  it  is  a  scheme  you  would  like, 
and  a  possibility  of  your  leaving  the  country — at  the 
same  time,  able  and  willing  to  lay  down  one  thousand 
guineas — I  will  send  you  the  whole  proposals  ;  but  if 
you  cannot  leave  the  country  on  any  terms,  then  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  any  further  ;  and  all  I  have  to  beg 
is  to  keep  it  a  secret.  I  would  not  have  you  mention 

it  to  Ludlow,^  etc.  I  proposed  it  to  L -  before  he 

left  London,  but  his  father  objected  I  believe  to  the 
money.  I  know  the  scheme  will  be  to  your  taste. 
Before  you  ask  any  of  your  friends,  consult  with  your¬ 
self,  and  ask.  Can  I  go  to  London,  and  can  I  give  one 
thousand  guineas  for  any  chance  that  may  be  worth  it  ? 
Let  me  hear  from  you  very  soon. 

Yours, 

John  Hunter.” 

But  Jenner’s  reply  was  unfavourable  and  the  scheme 
was  apparently  abandoned,  for  no  further  mention  of  it 
is  found. 

Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise  date  upon 
which  John  Hunter  commenced  to  lecture.  Both  Home 

^  This  was  Ludlow  of  Sodbuiy,  near  Bristol,  from  whom  Jenner  had 
learned  the  elements  of  surgery  and  pharmacy  before  coming  to  London. 
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and  Foot  say  that  on  his  return  to  England  in  the  early 
months  of  1763  he  taught  anatomy  and  operative 
surgery  on  his  own  account  for  several  winters,  but 
there  is  no  confirmatory  evidence  of  this.  His  associa¬ 
tion  with  his  brother’s  school  had  certainly  terminated 
for  good.  And  in  his  lectures  he  says  :  “In  the  years 
1761  and  1762,  having  been  already  engaged  ten  years 
in  the  profession  (meaning  from  1749,  when  he  first  went 
to  Chelsea  under  Cheselden,  to  1759,  when  his  health 
gave  way),  I  attended  the  army,  etc.  In  the  year  1768 
I  was  called  upon  to  be  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  but  I 
congratulate  myself  that  I  did  not  become  so,  as  it 
could  not  have  failed  of  engaging  my  attention  too 
much  to  admit  that  general  attention  I  have  been  able 
to  pay  to  surgery,  etc.  In  the  years  1772,  1773,  and 
1774  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  giving  my  opinion 
in  private,  etc.  Since  I  have  lectured,  I  have  scarcely 
found  a  pamphlet  without  some  of  my  opinions,  etc. 
But  what  more  than  all  induced  me  to  lecture  was  the 
great  advantage  every  one  finds  by  putting  his  thoughts 
into  writing,  etc.”^ 

In  analysing  this  quotation  of  Hunter’s  own  words, 
one  reaches  the  conclusion  that  in  1768,  the  same  year 
in  which  he  was  awaiting  election  to  the  staff  of  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  he  had  been  called  upon  to  com¬ 
mence  teaching  anatomy  (which  suggests  that  he  had 
not  already  done  so  since  his  return  from  abroad).  And 
we  find  that  at  that  time  David  Bayford,  who  was  John 
Hunter’s  unsuccessful  opponent  at  St.  George’s,  declined 
further  lecturing,  and  sold  his  anatomical  preparations, 
suggesting  that  the  offer  of  becoming  his  successor  had 
been  made  to  Hunter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  John 
Hunter  was  lecturing  in  1770,  for  he  says,  “  About  the 
year  1770,  when  I  began  my  lectures  on  the  principles 
of  disease  ”  (Palmer,  iii,  1) ;  but  these  were  apparently 

1  Palmer,  i,  p.  310,  from  a  shorthand  copy  of  lectures  delivered  in 
1786  and  1787. 
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given  privately  to  his  pupils  at  Jenny n  Street,  without 
payment,  and  without  advertisement.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  the  first  public  announcement 
of  lectures  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1775.  Paget, 
however,  following  Ottley,  states  that  the  first  course 
was  advertised  in  1773,  and  quotes  an  advertisement, 
but  does  not  give  the  reference  to  the  newspaper  in 
which  it  appeared,  to  the  effect  that  “  on  Monday 
evening,  the  4th  of  October,  at  7  o’clock,  Mr.  John 
Hunter  will  begin  at  28  in  the  Haymarket,”  etc.  But, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  this  advertisement  agrees  word 
for  word  with  that  issued  in  1779,  in  which  year  Monday 
again  fell  on  the  4th  of  October  ;  and  since  John  Hunter 
did  not  use  28  in  the  Haymarket  for  his  lectures  till 

1778,  it  is  clear  that  Paget’s  advertisement  belongs  to 

1779.  Moreover,  in  his  Hunterian  Oration  for  1824, 
Cline  says  that,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
he  heard  the  first  Course  of  lectures  which  John  Hunter 
delivered  {to  the  public)  ;  and  as  Cline  was  born  in 
1750,  his  age  would  synchronise  with  the  year  1775. 
Further,  Home  says  that,  “  beginning  in  1773,  for  2 
winters  Hunter  read  his  lectures  gratis  to  the  students 
of  St.  George’s,  and  in  1775  gave  a  course  for  money 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  teachers  in  the  different 
branches  of  medicine  and  surgery.” 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  John  Hunter’s  adver¬ 
tisements,  which  is  instructive  and  elucidating — 

The  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser.  Monday 
9  Oct.  1775. — On  Monday  the  30th  inst.  John  Hunter 
Surgeon  to  the  Army  and  to  St.  George’s  Hospital  will 
begin  to  read  lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery.  The  Lectures  will  be  continued  through  the 
whole  winter  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  and  occasionally 
on  Wednesdays  at  7  o’clock  in  the  evening.  As  no 
repetitions  of  the  same  Lectures,  called  a  second  course, 
will  be  given,  those  gentlemen  who  mean  to  attend  will 
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see  the  advantage  of  entering  at  the  beginning.  Pro¬ 
posals  may  be  had  at  his  house  in  Jermyn  St.,  St. 
James’s.  N.B.  No  admittance  without  a  ticket. 

The  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser,  Saturday 

26  October  1776. — On  Monday  the  28th  of  October  at 
7  in  the  evening  in  the  Anatomical  Theatre,  Great 
Windmill  St.,  will  be  begun  A  Course  of  Lectures  on 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  by  J.  Hunter, 
F.R.S.,  Surgeon  Extra-ordinary  to  the  King,  Surgeon 
to  the  Army  and  to  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Proposals 
will  be  seen  and  tickets  for  the  Course  delivered  at  his 
house  in  Jermyn  St.,  St.  James’s.  The  Course  will  take 
up  the  whole  winter  :  the  lectures  will  be  given  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  Gentlemen  who 
mean  to  attend  will  see  the  advantage  of  entering  early. 
No  public  introductory  lecture. 

The  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser.  Monday 

27  Oct.  1777. — This  evening  the  27th  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
Anatomical  Theatre,  Great  Windmill  St.,  will  be  begun 
a  Course  of  Lectures  {as  above).  Proposals,  etc.,  at  his 
house  in  Jermyn  St.,  St.  James’s,  and  at  the  Theatre. 

The  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser.  Saturday  3 
Oct.  1778. — On  Monday  evening  the  12th  of  this  month 
at  7  o’clock,  Mr.  John  Flunter  will  begin  at  28  in  the 
Hay  market  1  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery,  in  which  will  be  introduced  so  much 
of  the  animal  oeconomy  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  those  diseases  which  are  the  object  of 
Surgery.  The  Course  will  be  continued  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  through  the  whole  winter  at 
the  hour  above  mentioned.  Proposals  may  be  seen  and 
tickets  delivered  in  Jermyn  St.  N.B.  No  person  will  be 
admitted  to  the  first  Lecture  without  a  ticket  for  the 
Course. 

^  This  address  corresponds  with  the  Picture  Gallery  of  Mr.  Greenwood. 
See  Medical  Register,  1780. 
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The  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser.  Saturday  25 
Sept.  1779. — On  Monday  evening  the  4th  of  October  at 
7  o’clock,  Mr.  John  Hunter  will  begin  at  28  in  the  Hay- 
market  a  Course  of  Lectures  {as  above). 

The  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser.  Monday  9 
Oct.  1780. — This  evening  the  9th  of  October  at  7  o’clock, 
Mr.  John  Hunter  will  begin  at  28  in  the  Hay  market  a 
Course  of  Lectures  (as  above). 

The  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser.  Saturday  6 
Oct.  1781. — On  Monday  evening  the  8th  of  October  at 
7  o’clock  Mr.  John  Hunter  will  begin  at  No.  28  in  the 
Hay  market  a  Course  of  Lectures  (as  above). 

The  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser.  Friday  27 
Sept.  1782. — On  Monday  evening  the  14th  of  October 
at  7  o’clock,  Mr.  John  Hunter  will  begin  (no  place  men¬ 
tioned)  a  Course  of  Lectures  (as  above). 

Morning  Herald  and  Daily  Advertiser.  Wednesday 
1  Oct.  1783. — On  Monday  evening  the  6th  of  October 
at  7  o’clock  Mr.  John  Hunter  will  begin  at  No.  13  Castle 
St.  Leicester  Fields,  a  Course  of  Lectures  (as  above). 
Proposals  etc.  at  his  house  No.  12  Leicester  Fields. 
N.B.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  several  practical 
lectures  on  Surgery  will  be  given  at  St.  George’s  Hospital 
by  the  surgeons  of  that  hospital. 

Morning  Herald  and  Daily  Advertiser.  Monday 
4  Oct.  1784. — This  evening  the  4th  of  October  at  7  o’clock 
Mr.  John  Hunter  will  begin  at  No.  13  Castle  St.  Leicester 
Square  a  Course  of  Lectures  (as  above.  The  notice  of 
Lectures  on  Surgery  at  St.  George's  is  omitted). 

The  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser.  1  Oct.  1785. — 
Mr.  John  Hunter  will  begin  his  Course  of  Lectures  on 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  on  Monday  the 
10th  of  October  at  Seven  o’clock  in  the  Evening  at  No. 
13  Castle  St.  Leicester  Fields  :  to  be  continued  on 
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Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  during  the  winter 
at  the  same  hour.  No  person  to  be  admitted  to  the 
first  Leeture  without  a  tieket  for  the  Course.  Practieal 
Anatomy  and  the  operations  of  Surgery  will  also  be 
taught  at  the  same  place,  the  ensuing  winter.  Proposals 
for  the  Lectures  and  Dissections  may  be  seen  and 
Tickets  delivered  at  his  house  in  Leicester  Fields. 

The  Surgeons  of  St.  George’s  Hospital  will  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  deliver  some  lectures  in  Surgery  to 
the  pupils. 

St.  Jameses  Chronicle.  28-30  Seyt.  1786. — On  Monday 
the  2nd  of  October  Mr.  John  Hunter  will  begin  his 
Course  of  lectures,  etc.  at  his  Lecture  Rooms  No.  13 
Castle  St.  Leicester  Fields.  Practical  Anatomy  etc. 
[as  above)  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  beginning 
of  May.  Also  may  be  had  A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal 
Disease  in  which  are  included  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra 
and  Prostate  gland. 

The  World.  Monday  8  October  1787. — Anatomy  and 
Surgery. — This  day  at  7  o’clock  in  the  evening  Mr. 
John  Hunter’s  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Surgery  will  be  begun,  in  which  he  will  be 
occasionally  assisted  by  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Home, 
assistant-surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital.  The  rooms 
for  practical  anatomy  will  be  opened  at  the  same  time. 

For  particulars  enquire  at  No.  13  Castle  St.  Leicester 
Square  where  may  be  had  Mr.  Hunter’s  Treatise  on  the 
Venereal  Disease  and  his  Observations  on  the  Animal 
(Economy. 

The  World.  Monday  6  Oct.  1788. — Anatomy  and 
Surgery. — This  day  Mr.  John  Hunter  will  begin  his 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Surgery  etc.  {as  above ^  but  St.  George’’ s  Hospital  omitted). 
The  Lectures  will  be  continued  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  through  the  winter.  At  the  same  time  will 
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bo  opened  ins  apartments  for  the  purpose  of  teaehing 
Praetieal  Anatomy  and  the  operations  of  Surgery  etc. 
{as  above). 

The  ]VorI(L  Saturday  20  Sept.  1780. — On  ^londay 
evening  October  the  5th  Mv.  John  Hunter,  etc.  {as 
above). 


The  JVorld.  Saturdai/  2  Oet.  1700. — Surgery  and 

Anatomy. — On  ^londav  October  the  4th  at  7  o'clock 

»  • 

in  the  evening  i\[r.  Hunter's  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 


Theory  and  Prineiples  of  Surgery  will 
continued  as  usual.  The  lectures  will 
winter  by  his  brother-in-law,  31r.  Home 


be  begun  and 
be  read  this 
etc.  {as  above). 


The  World.  Saturday  1  Oetober  1701. — ]\[r.  Hunter's 
Course  of  liCetures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Surgery  will  commence  on  ^londav  Oetober  the  Jrd 
{as  above). 


The  World.  Monday  1  Oetober  1702. — 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Surgery  will  eommenee  this  evening,  etc. 
will  be  given  by  his  brother-in-law  3Ir. 
{as  above). 


]Mr.  Hunter's 
Principles  of 
The  I.eetures 
Home,  etc. 


Hie  World,  l^uesday  1  Oetober  1703. — ^Ir.  Hunter's 
lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Principles  of  Surgery  will 
commence  on  ^londay  the  7th  of  Oetober,  etc.  {as  above). 
Enquiries,  etc.  at  45  Leicester  Square  or  13  Castle  Street. 


The  form  of  the  earliest  advertisement  here  quoted, 
1775,  suggests  that  it  was  his  first  Course,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  delivered  on  two,  at  times  three,  evenings 
a  week,  through  the  winter,  at  his  house  in  Jermyn 
Street.  The  hour  was  seven  o'clock  throughout,^  but  at 
first  the  Course  began  towards  the  end,  later  on  at  the 


beginning  of  October,  signifying  that  the  number  of 
lectures  was  increased. 


^  Compare  the  hours  of  other  leeturers  on  p.  tS,  {fiipra. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1776  he  first  styles  himself 
Surgeon  Extra-ordinary  to  the  King,  and  that  after 

1777  he  omits  all  his  titles  and  honours. ^  And  more 
important  still,  we  find  that  for  the  two  winters  of 
1776  and  1777  he  had  the  use  of  his  brother’s  theatre 
at  Great  Windmill  Street,  a  clear  proof  that  at  least  as 
late  as  the  latter  year  they  were  on  friendly  terms.  In 

1778  he  first  made  use  of  the  room  at  No.  28,  described 
in  1780  as  “  Mr.  Greenwood’s  Room,”  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  there  he  continued  to  lecture  until  1782,  in  which 
year  no  address  is  mentioned.  In  1783  (when  he  vacated 
Jermyn  Street)  the  venue  was  changed  to  13  Castle 
Street,  and  proposals  were  to  be  obtained  at  his  house,  12 
Leicester  Fields.  As  an  addition  to  his  own  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  year  he  mentions  that  during  the  ensuing 
winter  several  practical  lectures  on  Surgery  will  be  given 
at  St.  George’s  by  the  Surgeons  of  that  hospital.  This 
notice  was  omitted  in  1784,  but  reappeared  for  the  last 
time  in  1785  ;  in  which  latter  year  he  announced  that 
practical  Anatomy  and  the  operations  of  Surgery 
would  be  taught  at  Castle  Street  during  the  winter,  these 
lectures  and  dissections  being  carried  on  to  the  end. 

In  1787  he  announced  that  he  would  occasionally  be 
assisted  in  the  lectures  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Home, 
assistant-surgeon  to  St.  George’s,  and  this  year  he 
advertised  his  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  (as  also 
in  1786),  and  his  Observations  on  the  Animal  CEconomy, 
which  were  to  be  obtained  at  13  Castle  Street.  From 
1790  onwards  the  lectures  were  delivered  by  Home 
alone. 

The  following  description  of  John  Hunter’s  lectures  is 
taken  from  the  European  Magazine  for  October,  1782  : — 

^  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins,  writing  in  1882,  says:  “It  is  singular  that 
John  Hunter  when  placing  his  name  to  his  communications  (to  the 
various  societies  to  which  he  belonged)  never  added  Surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital.  St.  George’s  men  can  guess  why.”  But  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  manifestly  unfounded,  and  conveys  a  wrong  impression.  John 
Hunter’s  dislike  of  titles  and  ostentation  is  in  constant  evidence. 
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“This  very  celebrated  Course  consists  of  near  a  hundred 
lectures.  It  begins  in  the  month  of  October  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  April,  and  is  given  every  other  evening  from 
7  to  8  o’clock,  the  honorarium  being  four  guineas. 
Mr.  Hunter’s  lectures  do  not  contain  a  Course  of  Practical 
Surgery  with  the  operations  necessary  for  different 
cases,  but  his  purpose  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  system  and  investigate  the  principles  of  which 
the  practice  of  surgery  is  founded  viz.  :  To  shew  the 
action  of  the  body  and  its  parts  when  in  the  diseased 
state,  with  the  action  and  effects  of  nature  to  recovery 
and  the  necessary  and  proper  assistance  to  be  given  by 
the  Surgeon.  The  principles  of  diseases  are  the  first 
parts  of  surgery  to  be  learned.  They  are  to  the  Surgeon 
what  the  first  principles  of  the  mathematics  are  to  the 
practical  geometrician,  without  the  knowledge  of  which 
a  man  can  neither  be  a  philosopher  nor  a  surgeon.  In 
our  research  after  diseases,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  we  ought 
not  only  to  understand  the  case  which  becomes  the 
immediate  object  of  surgery,  such  as  inflammation, 
suppuration,  mortification,  etc.,  but  also  the  cause  of 
the  effect :  for  without  this  knowledge  our  practice 
must  be  very  confined,  very  precarious,  and  often 
applied  too  late.  This  knowledge  opens  to  the  surgeon 
varieties  of  treatment.  It  teaches  him  in  one  instance 
to  remove  the  cause,  in  another  to  increase  the  effect, 
in  another  to  change  it  to  some  other  disease,  and  gives 
him  what  is  the  most  essential  point,  the  knowledge  of 
the  proper  moment  for  the  surgical  operation  where  an 
operation  is  necessary.  In  the  animal  body  the  power  to 
restoration  of  a  state  of  health  arises  out  of  the  Animal 
from  its  own  mechanism  and  action.  If  the  Animal 
was  in  all  cases  equal  to  the  task  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  the  surgeon  ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  assist  nature  by  the  introduction  of  artificial 
powers,  to  increase  the  living  powers  of  the  Animal 
when  they  are  inadequate,  to  retard  them  when  violent, 
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or  to  change  them  when  wrong.  Both  the  chymical 
and  mechanical  powers  are  made  use  of  in  surgery, 
chymistry  is  introduced  to  destroy  what  cannot  be 
altered,  and  mechanics  frequently  restore  what  had 
been  accidentally  or  artificially  destroyed.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  for  a  surgeon  that  he  should  know  the 
different  parts  of  an  animal,  but  he  should  know  their 
uses  in  the  machine,  and  in  what  manner  they  aet  to 
produce  their  effect.  He  ought  not  only  to  know  the 
whole  of  any  one  simple  action,  or  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  actions  singly,  but  he  should  ascertain  their  corre¬ 
spondence,  mark  their  relations,  and  acquire  a  com¬ 
petent  idea  of  the  compound  actions  and  general  fabric 
of  the  machine.  Operations  should  never  be  introduced 
but  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  A  Surgeon  should 
never  approaeh  a  vietim  for  an  operation  but  with 
humiliation  :  it  is  a  refleetion  upon  the  healing  art. 
He  is  then  like  the  savage  in  arms,  who  performs  by 
violence  what  a  civilized  nation  would  accomplish  by 
stratagem.  Mr.  Hunter  having  observed  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  books  published  in  Surgery  contain 
little  else  than  relations  of  cases  and  modes  of  treatment 
and  that  the  practitioners  have  been  too  easily  satisfied 
with  a  collection  of  facts,  without  embracing  the 
catalogue  of  diseases  as  a  system,  proposes  in  his  Course 
to  examine  the  theory  and  principles  of  diseases  in  a 
regular  series.  His  doctrines  are  drawn  from  personal 
observations  made  in  the  course  of  an  indefatigable  life, 
with  the  constancy  of  a  most  adventurous  mind.  His 
idea,  his  mode  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  his  arrangement 
of  diseases  are  new  :  and  he  therefore  has  received  little 
aid  from  books  or  from  other  professors.  The  novelty 
of  his  ideas  occasion  also  the  application  of  new  terms, 
and  those  which  he  has  given,  he  may  consider  as  clear 
and  explanatory,  since  they  are  adopted  by  others 
and  brought  into  use.  The  Course  begins  with  the 
Physiology  or  Natural  History  of  the  animal,  but  so 
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far  only  as  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  diseases  ;  in  which  new  ideas  and  new  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  subject  are  introduced.  The  Physiology 
of  Diseases  follows,  the  actions  of  medicines,  and  brings 
him  to  the  consideration  of  diseases  in  general.  The 
Diseases  of  accident  being  the  most  obvious  and  simple, 
in  preventing  the  natural  operations  of  the  animal, 
begin  the  surgical  part  of  the  lectures,  in  which  he 
explains  the  most  simple  modes  of  restoration. 

Then  follow  the  diseases  whose  action  is  similar  to 
those  arising  from  accident.  As  the  treatment  of 
diseases  arising  from  accident  is  various,  those  which 
are  here  most  simple  come  first  in  view.  This  leads 
him  therefore  to  explain  the  first  mode  of  union  of 
separated  parts,  “  Union  by  the  first  intention,  and 
inflammation.”  On  both  these  subjects  he  is  very 
full,  especially  the  latter,  as  it  is  one  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  in  most  diseases  and  produces  a  variety  of  effects. 
Inflammation  leads  him  to  the  second  mode  of  the 
union  of  parts  by  the  first  intention,  as  in  wounds  where 
the  first  mode  has  failed  or  has  been  neglected.  This 
also  leads  him  to  the  union  of  parts  originally  in  contact 
only  as  the  natural  cavities,  but  united  for  very  wise 
purposes,  and  which  are  called  adhesions.  The  cure  of 
many  diseased  parts  as  fistulas,  indurated  tumours,  etc. 
The  diseases  of  bones.  The  knowledge  and  cure  of 
gunshot  wounds.  Inflammation  also  makes  a  principal 
part  in  all  specific  diseases  as  the  Smallpox,  lues  venerea, 
cancer,  etc.,  and  therefore  he  takes  great  pains  to 
investigate  its  principles.  Then  follows  suppuration, 
and  those  actions  are  illustrated  by  the  consideration 
of  compound  fractures,  hydrocele,  suppuration  of  the 
veins  after  bleeding,  gunshot  wounds,  etc.  And  in  the 
second  place  by  the  various  diseases  arising  from 
spontaneous  suppuration,  as  abscesses,  diseases  of  the 
bones,  diseases  of  joints,  etc.  This  leads  him  to  the 
consideration  of  granulations,  their  course,  progress. 
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kinds,  and  use  ;  and  also  of  cicatrization.  After  In¬ 
flammation  and  its  general  consequences,  he  proceeds 
to  treat  of  specific  diseases,  such  as  the  lockjaw, 
scrophula,  poisons  in  general,  peculiar  poisons  as  the 
lues  venerea,  cancer,  etc.  etc.  This  course  of  lectures 
is  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  diseases  and  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  which  in  point  of  curiosity,  accuracy, 
and  comprehension  is  equal  to  any  collection  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hunter  himself  and 
what  chiefly  contributes  to  its  extraordinary  value  and 
advantage  is,  that  he  knows  the  particular  history  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  diseases  which  he  has  preserved 
— the  patients  were  under  his  observations  in  the 
hospitals — he  has  minuted  the  progress  and  accounted 
for  the  various  appearances  and  effects  of  each  disease, 
with  a  fidelity  that  now  renders  his  collection  a  most 
instructive  school  for  the  student.” 

A  six  months’  course  of  nearly  a  hundred  lectures  for 
four  guineas  !  Yet  Jesse  Foot  says  :  “  The  terms  were 
high  and  the  introductory  lecture  was  not  open,  so 
calling  for  the  syllabus,  and  finding  that  the  design  was 
not  liberal,  from  that  cause  only,  I  declined  being  his 
pupil.”  Foot  had  heard  that  at  some  Courses  Hunter 
had  nearly  fifty  attendants,  but  that  in  the  autumn 
of  1786,  after  the  publication  of  the  Treatise  on  the 
Venereal  Disease,  which  was  Foot’s  favourite  target  for 
attack,  there  were  only  twelve.  In  1788  he  is  said  to 
have  had  sixteen  auditors. 

There  is  a  story  that  at  one  Course  there  was  only 
one  pupil  present,  and  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  begin 
his  address  with  the  word  “  Gentlemen,”  Hunter 
ordered  the  attendant  to  bring  in  the  skeleton.  But 
these  are  tales  which,  though  repeated,  are  unsupported 
by  authority,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  fable. 

The  same  letter  which  acknowledges  Jenner’s  refusal 
of  the  offer  to  take  part  in  the  “  great  scheme  ”  con- 
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tinues  :  “I  thank  you  for  your  experiment  on  the 
hedgehog  ;  but  why  do  you  ask  me  a  question  by  the 
way  of  solving  it  ?  I  think  your  solution  is  just ;  but 
why  think  ?  Why  not  try  the  experiment  ?  Try  the 
heat  (of  the  hedgehog)  and  let  me  know  the  result.” 
He  was  then  pursuing  his  investigations  into  the  heat 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  upon  whieh  he  eommunicated 
a  paper  to  the  Royal  Soeiety  embodying  an  aecount 
of  various  experiments  made  some  years  before,  and 
“  proving  that  living  bodies  possess  a  power  of  main¬ 
taining  their  heat  against  the  influence  of  external  cold 
in  a  degree  proportioned  to  their  rank  in  the  scale  of 
organization.”^ 

In  1776  he  was  appointed  Surgeon-Extraordinary  to 
the  King,  and  the  same  year  he  published  a  paper  on 
the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  recovery  of  drowned 
persons,  and  commenced  a  series  of  six  Croonian  lectures 
on  muscular  motion  before  the  Royal  Society. 

Writing  to  Jenner  he  says  :  “I  have  but  one  order 
to  send  you,  which  is  to  send  everything  you  can  get, 
either  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  and  the  compound 
of  the  two,  either  animal  or  vegetable  mineralized.  .  .  . 
Have  you  large  trees  of  different  kinds  that  you  can 
make  free  with  ?  If  you  have,  I  will  put  you  upon  a  set 
of  experiments  with  regard  to  the  heat  of  vegetables. 
Have  you  any  eaves  where  bats  go  at  night  ?  If  you 
have,  I  will  put  you  upon  a  set  of  experiments  concerning 
the  heat  of  them  at  various  seasons.” 

Less  than  a  fortnight  later  he  is  giving  Jenner  his 
professional  opinion  upon  a  patient,  to  help  him  in  his 
practice,  adding  :  “  You  do  not  mention  a  word  about 
bats.  .  .  .  Have  you  got  the  bones  yet  of  a  large 
porpoise  ?  Is  ever  the  salmon  spawn  seen  after  she  has 
parted  with  it  ?  If  it  is  I  wish  you  could  get  some. 
I  want  to  examine  the  spawn  of  fish  in  the  progress  of 
the  formation  of  the  young  one.”  His  next  letter  again 

^  Ottley,  p.  57. 
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asks  for  salmon  spawn,  “  out  of  different  places,  as  it 
will  be  of  different  ages,”  to  be  put  in  bottles  imme¬ 
diately  in  proof  spirits.  “  I  will  also  take  any  specimens 
of  fossils  you  may  send  me,  or  indeed  anything  else. 
.  .  .  I  want  to  put  you  upon  some  experiments  this 
winter.  What  do  you  think  of  examining  eels  ?  Their 
sexes  have  not  yet  been  found  out,  nor  their  mode  of 
propagation.  ...  If  the  eels  are  plenty  with  you, 
and  if  you  like  the  proposal,  let  me  know,  and  I  will 
give  you  full  instructions  how  to  proceed.  Also  next 
spring  I  would  have  you  make  the  experiments  on  the 
growth  and  heat  of  vegetables  in  the  winter.  If  in  any 
of  these  pursuits  you  discover  any  principle  worthy  of 
the  public,  I  will  give  it  to  the  Royal  Society  for  you. 
Cannot  you  get  me  a  large  porpoise  for  love  or  money  ?  ” 
Again,  “  I  received  your  salmon  and  want  another,  it 
should  be  one  that  had  just  spawned.  If  you  catch 
any  bats  let  me  have  some  of  them  ;  and  those  you  try 
yourself  .  .  .  observe  the  heat  and  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood,  and  see  if  you  can  catch  the  number  of  pulsations 
and  breathing  in  a  bat  without  torture.  ...  If  the 
frost  is  hard,  see  what  vegetables  freeze  ;  bore  holes 
in  large  trees,  and  see  whether  the  sap  runs  out  which 
will  show  it  is  not  frozen.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not 
a  proper  thermometer  ;  I  will  send  you  one.” 

In  the  following  April  (1777)  Jenner  had  procured 
the  porpoise,  and  directions  were  given  to  him  how  to 
prepare  and  send  it :  “  Did  I  write  to  you  some  time 
ago  about  cuckoos  ?  I  have  forgot ;  if  I  did  not  I 
must  give  you  a  long  order.  I  was  at  my  club  last 
night  and  not  coming  home  till  twelve  is  the  reason  I 
did  not  wnite  ”  ;  which  leaves  us  wondering  which  club 
he  was  referring  to,  and  what  particular  event  had 
induced  him  to  take  an  evening  off. 

Soon  afterwards  John  Hunter  had  another  serious 
attack  of  illness,  brought  on,  it  is  said,  by  anxiety  at 
being  called  upon  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a 
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friend  for  whom  he  had  become  security.  The  illness 
lasted  ten  days,  and  writing  to  Jenner  in  May  he  tells 
him  of  it,  saying  that  he  was  not  yet  perfectly  recovered, 
but  still  asking,  ‘‘  Have  you  begun  the  eels  ?  No  por¬ 
poises  :  no  salmon  spawn.  You  see  I  am  very  greedy.’’ 
In  July  he  was  asking  for  fossils,  bones,  etc.  “  What  the 
devil  becomes  of  your  eels  in  the  winter  ?  ”  “I  am 
very  well,”  he  writes  on  6  August,  but  for  all  that  I  set 
out  in  a  few  days  for  Bath  ”  ;  and  there  it  was  that 
Jenner  visited  him,  was  shocked  at  the  alteration  in 
his  appearance,  and  diagnosed  the  nature  of  his  disease. 
After  three  months  in  Bath,  his  health  being  im¬ 
proved,  but  not  restored,  he  returned  to  London,  but 
he  was  unable  to  deliver  his  Croonian  lecture  for  that 
year. 

Before  leaving  London  he  had  made  arrangements 
for  his  two  assistants.  Home  and  Bell,  to  write  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  preparations  in  his  collections,  which 
suggests  that  his  illness  had  begun  to  cause  him  anxiety, 
and  to  remind  him  of  his  responsibilities.  In  November 
he  wrote  :  “I  have  received  the  hedgehogs.  If  you 
have  time,  see  their  natural  winter  haunts,  and  in  the 
very  cold  weather  observe  their  heat  and  the  fluidity 
of  the  blood.”  In  the  spring  (1778)  he  was  asking  what 
experiments  Jenner  had  made  upon  them  :  “  Send  me 
some  more,  for  all  those  you  sent  me  died,  so  that  I  am 
hedgehogless.” 

During  this  year  he  published  his  second  paper  on  the 
heat  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  was  still  busy  on 
hedgehogs  :  “I  want  more  of  them  :  I  am  glad  you 
have  the  blackbird’s  nests.”  And  then,  after  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  receipt  of  the  hedgehogs  and  blackbirds, 
he  adds  :  “I  was  told  the  other  day  you  was  married, 
and  to  a  young  lady  with  considerable  fortune.  I  hope 
it  is  true,  for  I  do  not  know  anybody  more  deserving  of 
one.  What  has  become  of  your  paper  on  lead  in  cider  ?  ” 
Jenner ’s  answer  was  delayed  for  some  weeks,  and  then, 
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on  September  25th,  comes  John  Hunter’s  letter  of 
commiseration  and  comfort.  ‘‘  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  your  silence,  and  I  was  sorry  at  the  cause  ...  I  was 
glad  when  I  heard  you  was  married  to  a  woman  of 
fortune  ;  but  let  her  go,  never  mind  her.  I  shall  employ 
you  with  hedgehogs.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  direct 
him  in  certain  experiments  to  ascertain  the  temperature 
and  loss  of  weight  occurring  during  hibernation.  Still 
busy  on  hedgehogs,  in  November  he  writes,  ‘‘  I  do  not 
know  if  they  burrow  ;  I  like  your  experiments  on  the 
toad  and  snake.  Are  there  no  bats  in  the  old  castle  of 
Berkeley  ?  ” 

During  this  year  (1778)  he  published  the  second  part 
of  his  Treatise  on  the  Teeth ;  Home  left  him  to  take  up 
his  appointment  at  Plymouth  ;  and  in  1779  he  read 
his  paper  on  the  free  martin,  which  was  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  Writing  to 
Jenner  he  thanks  him  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  with 
the  experiments,  suggests  just  one  more  on  the  digestion 
of  the  hedgehog,  and  adds  :  “If  you  chance  to  get  more 
than  you  use,  I  would  take  a  few  to  put  into  my  garden, 
to  walk  about  in  the  evenings.  Do  come  and  see  us. 
I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cheston  of  an  ossified  thoracic 
duct ;  I  wish  he  would  let  me  have  it ;  you  see  how 
greedy  I  am.”  In  November  he  wants  Jenner  to  pursue 
the  experiments  on  the  heat  of  the  hedgehog  this 
winter,  “  and  if  you  could  send  me  a  colony  of  them, 
I  should  be  glad,  as  I  have  expended  all  I  had,  except 
two  ;  one  an  eagle  ate,  a  ferret  caught  the  other.  Mrs. 
Hunter  and  I  were  at  Bath  the  other  day.” 

In  1774  William  Hunter  published  his  Atlas  of  the 
Gravid  U terns ^  in  which  he  wrote  in  general  terms  of 
his  brother’s  help,  but  made  no  mention  of  any  special 
discovery  which  John  had  made.  Early  in  1780  John 
communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  On  the 
structure  of  the  Placenta,  in  which  he  stated  :  “The 
connexion  between  the  mother  and  fcetus  in  the  human 
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subject  has,  in  every  age  in  which  science  has  been 
cultivated,  called  for  the  attention  of  the  anatomist, 
the  physiologist  and  even  the  philosopher  ;  but  both 
that  connexion,  and  the  structure  of  the  parts  which 
form  the  connexion  were  unknown  till  about  the  year 
1754.  The  subject  is  certainly  most  interesting  and  the 
discovery  important ;  and  it  is  my  intention  in  the 
following  pages  to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as  I  hope 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  public  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  I  establish  my  own  claim  to  the  discovery.  But 
that  I  may  not  seem  to  arrogate  to  myself  more  merit 
than  I  am  entitled  to,  let  me,  in  justice  to  another 
person,  relate  what  follows.  The  late  indefatigable 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  about  the  month  of  May,  1754,  when 
assistant  to  Dr.  Smellie,  having  procured  the  body  of 
a  pregnant  woman,  etc.,  had  injected  both  the  veins 
and  arteries  with  particular  success.  Having  exposed 
the  uterus,  etc.,  the  appearance  being  new,  he  proceeded 
no  further  and  greatly  obliged  me  by  desiring  my 
attendance  to  examine  the  parts,  etc.  The  examination 
was  made  in  his  presence  and  that  of  several  other 
gentlemen,  whose  names  I  have  now  forgotten.”  John 
Hunter  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  appearances  he 
found,  and  adds  that  the  company,  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  former  theories,  combated  his  opinion.  “  After 
having  dissected  the  uterus  with  the  placenta  and 
membranes,  and  made  the  whole  into  preparations,  etc., 
I  returned  home  in  the  evening  and  communicated  what 
I  had  discovered  to  my  brother.  Dr.  Hunter,  who  at 
first  treated  it  and  me  with  good-humoured  raillery  ; 
but  on  going  with  me  to  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  he  was  soon 
convinced  of  the  fact.  Some  of  the  parts  were  given  to 
him  which  he  afterwards  showed  at  his  lectures,  and 
probably  they  still  remain  in  his  collection.  .  .  .  The 
facts  being  now  ascertained  and  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  I  consider  myself  as  having  a  just  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  the  structure  of  the  placenta,  and  its 
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communication  with  the  uterus,  together  with  the  use 
arising  from  such  structure  and  communication,  and  of 
having  first  demonstrated  the  vascularity  of  the  spongy 
chorion.  .  .  .  Dr.  Hunter  in  that  very  accurate  and 
elaborate  work  which  he  has  published  on  the  Gravid 
Uterus,  etc.,  has  minutely  described  and  accurately 
delineated  the  parts  without  mentioning  the  mode  of 
discovery.”  He  also  quotes  from  Mr.  Galhie’s  MS.  of 
Dr.  Hunter’s  lectures  in  the  winter  of  1755-6,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Dr.  Hunter  then  expressed  him¬ 
self  in  the  following  manner  :  “  The  substance  of  the 
placenta  is  a  fleshy  mass,  which  seems  to  be  formed 
entirely  of  the  vessels  of  the  umbilical  rope.”  In  another 
part,  mentioning  the  appearances  when  injected.  Dr. 
Hunter  says  :  “  And  upon  a  slight  putrefaction  coming 
on,  you  will  find  the  whole  appearing  like  a  mass  of 
vessels  ”  ;  and  then  adds,  “  there  is  always  a  white 
uninjected  substance  between  the  vessels,  but  whether 
lymphatics  or  what,  I  cannot  tell.”  This  uninjected 
substance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hunter  is  what  forms  the 
cellular  structure. 

In  a  footnote  John  Hunter  proceeds  to  explain  that 
“  Dr.  Mackenzie  being  then  an  assistant  to  the  late 
Dr.  Smellie,  the  procuring  and  dissecting  this  woman 
without  Dr.  Smellie’s  knowledge  was  the  cause  of  a 
separation  between  them,  for  the  steps  leading  to  such 
a  discovery  could  not  be  kept  a  secret.  The  winter 
following  (1754-5)  Dr.  Mackenzie  began  to  teach  mid¬ 
wifery  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark.  ...  It  may  be 
suspected  by  some  (but  none  I  hope  to  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  known)  that  I  am  not  doing  Dr. 
Mackenzie  justice,  and  am  perhaps  suppressing  some 
part  of  that  share  of  the  discovery  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  This  idea  (if  ever  it  should  arise)  I  may 
probably  not  be  able  to  remove  ;  but  I  hope  it  will 
also  be  seen  that  I  myself  have  given  rise  to  it ;  believing, 
if  I  had  been  so  inclined  that  I  might  have  suppressed 
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Dr.  Mackenzie’s  name  altogether,  without  ever  running 
the  hazard  of  being  detected.  I  was,  indeed,  so  tenaeious 
of  my  claim  to  the  diseovery,  that  I  wrote  this  account 
in  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  lifetime  with  a  design  to  publish  it ; 
and  often  communicated  my  intentions  to  Dr.  George 
Fordyce,  who  I  knew  was  very  intimate  with  the 
Doctor  in  consequence  of  both  teaching  in  the  same 
place  and  making  many  experiments  together  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  is  a  kind  of  collateral  witness  that  what  I  now 
publish  is  the  same  account  which  I  gave  in  Dr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  lifetime.”^  This  communication  was  followed 
by  a  written  remonstrance  from  William  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a  reply  thereto  from  John  but  the  Society 
declined  to  adjudicate,  and  the  paper  was  not  published 
in  the  Transactiofis. 

The  dissection  was  made  in  1754  ;  William  Hunter, 
in  his  lectures,  continually  claimed  the  discovery  as 
his  own  ;  and  it  had  been  credited  to  him  by  Haller 
in  his  Physiology,  published  in  1757-66  ;  while  John  had 
remained  silent.  The  relations  between  the  brothers, 
though  strained  at  times  during  the  period  of  John’s 
pupilage  to  1759,  had  remained  friendly.  In  1768 
William  Hunter’s  influence  had  procured  his  election 
to  St.  George’s.  They  were  brotherly  at  John’s  marriage 
in  1771 ;  and  were  manifestly  unbroken  when  John  was 
permitted  to  use  the  Theatre  at  Great  Windmill  Street 
for  his  lectures  in  Oetober,  1777.  Before  another  year 
had  passed  John  changed  his  leeture-rooms  to  the 
Haymarket ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  interval 
(1777-8)  some  disagreement  had  occurred.  We  cannot 
ascribe  it  to  the  publication  of  the  Atlas  in  1774,  and 
the  omission  to  aeknowledge  therein  John’s  part  in  the 
discovery,  for  he  had  made  no  remonstrance.  Had  he 
done  so,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  not  have  been 
privileged  to  use  William’s  theatre  in  1776  and  1777. 
Some  other  cause  of  dispute  must  have  arisen,  the  nature 
^  Palmer,  op.  cU.,  iv,  pp.  60-1.  ^  Appendix,  pp.  267-70. 
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of  which  will  probably  remain  unknown  and  with  the 
changed  relations  between  them,  the  omission  to 
aeknowledge  his  claims  specifically  was  disinterred  by 
John  as  a  grievanee,  providing  him  with  an  opportunity 
of  attack  upon  what  he  well  knew  was  the  weak  spot  in 
William’s  charaeter. 

Dr.  Colin  Maekenzie,  who  is  one  of  the  central  figures 
in  the  scene,  was  then  assistant  to  Dr.  Smellie,  and  was 
well  known  to  the  brothers.^  It  has  been  said  that 
“  aceidental  circumstances  prevented  him  from  sharing 
with  William  Hunter  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
the  Windmill  St.  Sehool  ”  ;  ^  and  it  may  be  that  William 
Hunter,  when  looking  for  a  partner  to  help  him, 
turned  to  Maekenzie.  But  the  latter  was  already 
leeturing  on  Midwifery,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  many 
years  to  the  students  of  the  Borough  Hospitals  in  colla¬ 
boration  with  Saunders  and  Cline. 

Originally  surgeon  to  a  man-of-war,  Mackenzie,  who 
was  a  baehelor,  gave  very  jolly  dinners,  kept  a  good 
cellar,  was  popular  with  his  fellows,  and  amassed  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  ;  and  dying  in  February, 
1775,^  on  the  sixth  of  which  month  his  last  Course 
commenced,  his  preparations  were  sold  to  Dr.  David 
Orme  for  one  thousand  guineas. 

It  is  evident  that  John  Hunter  was  in  no  hurry  to 
publish  his  claims  to  the  diseovery  ;  for  he  waited 
during  twenty-one  years  of  Maekenzie’s  life,  and  for 

^  Foot’s  explanation  appears  more  than  possibly  correct,  i.e,  that  “it 
arose  from  John  having  invited  William  to  the  sight  of  a  diseased  part  of 
a  soldier,  who  had  died  in  consequence  of  it ;  and  W  illiam  having  found 
that  this  diseased  anatomical  property  would  prove  a  valuable  preparation 
for  his  museum,  caused  it  to  be  taken  to  his  house,  and  refused  to  give 
it  up  to  the  claim  made  by  John,”  (Foot,  op.  cit.,  p.  250.) 

^  Adams  says  that  “the  same  event  (?  a  difference  respecting  the 
demonstration  of  the  structure  of  the  placenta)  separated  2  other  medical 
teachers,  a  master  and  disciple  also ;  i.  e.  Dr,  Douglas  and  Dr.  Mackenzie,” 
pointing  to  the  probability  that  Mackenzie  had  previously  acted  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  James  Douglas.  (Adams,  op.  cit.,  p.  125.) 

^  Wadd,  op.  cit.,  p.  284 

^  Administration  of  his  estate  was  granted  to  his  brother  Alexander, 
he  being  his  only  next-of-kin,  on  22  February,  1775. 
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five  years  after  his  death.  His  assertion  that  he  had 
often  communicated  to  Dr.  Fordyce,  who  was  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  intimate  friend,  his  intention  to  publish, 
suggests  that  Mackenzie  himself  did  not  approve  of 
publication.  Both  he  and  John  Hunter  well  knew 
that  it  would  raise  a  storm,  and  Mackenzie,  good  fellow 
that  he  was,  was  not  seeking  for  trouble.  It  was  only 
after  Mackenzie’s  death,  when  a  difference  had  arisen 
between  the  brothers  on  other  grounds,  that  John 
decided  to  make  public  his  account  and  claim  to  the 
discovery.  As  between  the  brothers,  it  is  in  John’s 
favour  that  William  never  denied  the  truth  of  John’s 
detailed  description  of  the  affair  ;  and  in  William’s 
favour  is  the  fact  that  on  the  appearance  of  the  Atlas, 
John  had  made  no  remonstrance  against  the  omission 
of  his  name  in  this  specific  reference.  But  the  issue  of 
the  communication  of  his  claim  to  the  Royal  Society 
was  never  in  doubt.  It  was  the  parting  of  their  ways. 

After  William  Hunter’s  seizure  his  brother  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  him,  as  a  surgeon,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  reconciliation,  and  it  is  probable  that  for 
some  time  they  had  not  met.  No  codicil  was  added  to 
the  will,  in  which  John’s  name  was  not  mentioned,  and 
he  did  not  attend  the  funeral.  But  there  was  deep 
feeling  on  both  sides. 

In  July,  1781,  William  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Baillie,  “  I  have  lived  to  have  my  affections  much  dis¬ 
turbed  by  ingratitude  ”  A  John,  on  reminding  his 
pupils  of  the  loss  which  anatomy  had  sustained,  was 
obliged  to  pause  and  turn  his  face  away,  overcome 
with  emotion. 

In  1780  he  published  two  other  papers  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society,  one  on  the  effect  of  smallpox 
in  pregnancy,  and  another  on  the  changes  in  the  plumage 
of  hen  pheasants.  The  following  year  (1781)  he  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gothenburg, 
^  Letter  at  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
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and  in  March  he  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  defence 
in  the  trial  of  Captain  Donellan  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Theodosius  Boughton.  The  medical  evidence  for  the 
Crown  was  given  by  John  Ash  of  Birmingham,  Parsons 
of  Oxford,  and  Rattray  and  Wilmer  of  Coventry,  all 
of  whom  held  the  opinion  that  Boughton’s  death  was 
due  to  poisoning  by  laurel-water.  The  body  had  been 
exhumed  and  examined  ten  days  after  death,  but  the 
brain  and  intestines  had  not  been  investigated,  and 
John  Hunter  held  that  the  symptoms  and  appearances 
after  death,  as  deseribed,  might  have  been  due  to  other 
means,  and  found  it  impossible  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  death.  Referring  to  this  case  in  his 
leetures,  after  cautioning  his  pupils  on  the  errors  which 
might  arise  from  experiments,  although  often  repeated, 
he  said  :  “A  poor  devil  was  lately  hanged  at  Warwiek 
upon  no  other  testimony  than  that  of  physical  men, 
whose  first  experiments  (on  laurel-water)  were  made 
on  this  oecasion.” 

The  same  year  he  published  a  paper  on  the  organs 
of  hearing  in  fishes,  and  in  1783  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  and  Royal  Academy 
of  Surgery  in  Paris. 

This  year  the  lease  of  the  house  in  Jermyn  Street  was 
running  out ;  and  when,  in  March,  William  Hunter 
died,  John  knew  that  any  expectations  he  may  have 
had  from  his  brother  were  unfulfilled.  But  his  Museum 
required  better  accommodation,  and  he  set  out  in  his 
seareh  for  suitable  premises.  No.  12  Ijeicester  Fields,  the 
ground  behind  it,  and  the  corresponding  house  fronting 
in  Castle  Street  were  ideal  in  size  and  situation  ;  and 
though  only  twenty-four  years  remained  of  the  original 
lease,  he  decided  to  purchase,  and  commenced  building 
at  onee.  On  the  ground  between  the  two  houses  he 
proceeded  to  erect  a  lecture  theatre  and  conversazione 
room,  and  above  them  a  museum,  52  ft.  by  28  ft., 
lighted  from  the  top,  with  a  gallery  all  round  ;  and  in 
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the  following  October  his  Course  of  lectures  was  begun 
in  Castle  Street  though  the  new  buildings  were  not 
completed  till  1785.  The  Leicester  Fields  house  was 
rated  at  £92  p.a.,  and  that  in  Castle  Street  at  £48  ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  spent  £6000  upon  the  lease  and  the 
building. 

The  rate-books  show  that  he  and  his  family  moved  to 
Leicester  Fields  during  the  summer  of  1783,  ^  but,  until 
the  completion  of  the  Museum  in  April,  1785,  his 
collections  remained  in  the  Jermyn  Street  house,  which 
continued  to  appear  in  the  rate -books  in  John  Hunter’s 
name,  but  is  described  as  “  empty,”  until  Lady  Day, 
1785,  when  a  new  tenant  took  possession.  It  has  been 
imagined  hitherto  that  he  did  not  move  to  Leicester 
Fields  until  1785,  this  idea  being  founded  upon  the 
incorrect  ascription  to  that  year  of  an  undated  letter 
to  Jenner,  in  which  he  writes,  “  I  have  bought  a  house 
in  Leicester  Fields,  and  shall  move  this  summer,”  ^ 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  letter  was  written  in 
1783,  and  that  his  movements  were  as  I  have  described 
them.  The  house  in  Castle  Street  provided  quarters 
for  his  assistants,  dissecting  and  preparation  rooms, 
accommodation  for  a  printing-press,  offices,  etc.  ;  and 
it  was  at  that  address  that  Jesse  Foot  called  to  purchase 
a  copy  of  Hunter’s  work  on  venereal  disease  and  found 
Andre  “  folding  up  the  sheets  of  it  for  the  women  to 
stitch  them  together.” 

His  income  which,  until  1774,  had  never  reached 
£1000,  had  gradually  risen  to  five  times  that  sum  ;  but 

^  Adams,  op.  cit.,  p.  139. 

^  The  house  was  almost  next  door  to  one  in  which  Hogarth  had  lived 
for  thirty  years  and  in  which  he  died  in  1764,  a  circumstance  which 
suggested  the  following  comparison  :  “  Living  in  the  south-eastern 

corner  of  Leicester-fields  ;  humane,  generous,  kind-hearted  and  truthful; 
proud  and  sensitive,  but  somewhat  rough  and  unpolished ;  critically 
observant,  industrious  and  painstaking  ;  working  to  the  last,  until  struck 
down  suddenly  by  valvular  disease.  Whose  portrait  is  this  ?  It  might 
be  that  of  John  Hunter  :  it  is  that  of  Hogarth.  Of  course,  there  were 
points  of  difference  between  them  ;  but  the  vanity  of  the  painter  was  not 
entirely  unrepresented  by  the  surgeon.  Each  was  a  genius,  and  each 
recognized  his  power.”  {History  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  p.  93.) 
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he  saved  little  or  nothing,  everything  over  and  above 
his  establishment  expenses,  the  purchase  of  the  leases, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  of  the  freehold  at  Earl’s  Court,  was 
swallowed  up  by  his  Museum. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  gap  in  the  correspondence 
with  Jenner,  for  we  meet  with  only  one  letter,  possibly 
referable  to  March,  and  another  to  October,  1781,  and 
then  no  more  until  two  in  1783  on  colours  and  colour¬ 
blindness,  which  instance  the  wide  range  of  his  studies. 
In  this  latter  year  he,  with  Dr.  George  Fordyce  and 
others,  founded  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  ^  and  among  the 
papers  contributed  to  its  Transactions  was  one  by 
Hunter  on  inflammation  of  the  internal  coats  of  veins, 
and  another  by  Jenner  on  a  new  method  of  preparing 
tartar  emetic.  On  this  latter  subject  he  wrote  to  Jenner, 
at  first  advising  its  sale  as  a  secret  preparation,  and 
saying  that  he  had  asked  Jones,  the  druggist  of  Great 
Russell  Street  and  mortgagee  of  Earl’s  Court,  to  advertise 
it  in  his  shop  ;  but  later  suggesting  a  paper  on  the 
subject  in  the  Transactions.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
reproving  .Jenner  for  clumsily  breaking  the  thermometer 
he  had  sent  him,  and  asking  for  some  young  cuckoos, 
and  a  particular  account  of  his  experiments  upon  them. 
“  I  want  the  cuckoo  cleared  up  ;  I  wish  you  would 
shoot  an  old  one  for  me,  and  send  its  gizzard  in 
spirits.”  In  January,  1785,  he  and  Fordyce  founded  the 
Lyceum  Medicum  Londinense,  the  meetings  of  which 
were  held  in  the  new  Museum,  now  completed,  in 
Leicester  Fields.  But  this  year  his  health  became 
worse  ;  in  April  and  May  he  had  severe  attacks  of 
angina  ;  in  June  he  was  better  ;  and  in  August  he  went 
to  Tonbridge,  but  finding  no  improvement,  hurried  on 

’  Some  particulars  of  this  society  are  given  in  the  Autohiography  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  (2nd  Ed.,  1865,  pp.  92  et  seq.)'^  but  the  date  is 
erroneously  stated  to  have  been  1793,  One  of  the  Minute  Books,  com¬ 
mencing  in  that  year,  and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Benjamin,  is 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine. 
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to  Bath  in  September.  After  a  month  spent  in  drinking 
the  waters  he  returned  to  London,  his  colleetions  having 
been  removed  during  his  absence  to  the  new  premises. 

It  was  in  December  of  this  year,  after  his  return  to 
town,  that  he  performed  the  first  high  operation  for 
popliteal  aneurism  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  ^  The 
principles  upon  which  the  innovation  was  planned  were 
threefold  ;  first,  the  restriction  of  the  impulse  of  the 
blood  upon  the  aneurism  ;  second,  the  removal  of  the 
coagulum  in  the  sac  by  absorption  ;  and  third,  the  power 
of  the  anastomosing  vessels  to  carry  on  the  circulation. 
The  credit  of  the  operation,  though  claimed  on  behalf 
of  others,  is  now  almost  universally  conceded  to  belong 
to  John  Hunter. 

During  the  whole  of  1786  his  health  was  bad,  and 
being  unable  to  take  much  exercise  he  spent  his  time 
in  printing  and  publishing,  from  his  own  press  in  Castle 
Street,  the  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  and  the 
Observations  on  the  Afiimal  (Economy ;  his  reason  for 
doing  this  being  to  obviate  the  piracy  of  the  Dublin 
booksellers,  who,  before  the  Irish  Union,  often  managed 
to  throw  a  cheap  edition  of  any  expensive  book  on  the 
English  market,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  appearance 
of  the  original  work. 

This  same  year,  after  the  death  (29  Dec.,  1785)  of 
David  Middleton,  his  old  teacher  at  St.  George’s,  he 
was  appointed  Deputy-Surgeon-General  to  the  Army, 
Adair  succeeding  to  the  premier  office  ;  and  in  Septem¬ 
ber  he  resumed  his  correspondence  with  Jenner.  “  I 
have  long  been  expecting  a  long  letter  from  you  in¬ 
forming  me  of  your  method  of  curing  ophthalmias, 
history  of  cuckoos,  etc.  I  received  your  dog-fish.” 
Somewhat  later  he  thanks  Jenner  for  his  account  of  the 
cuckoo,  and  asks  for  further  observations,  and  then, 
after  turning  aside  to  the  subjects  of  prints  and  pictures, 

^  The  particulars  of  this  case  are  given  in  the  London  Medical  Journal^ 
1787,  126. 
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{From  a  print  by  Holl.) 

After  the  original  hy  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
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adds,  “  I  am  told  there  is  the  skin  of  a  toad  in  Berkeley 
Castle  that  is  of  prodigious  size.  Let  me  know  the  truth 
of  it,  its  dimensions,  what  bones  are  still  in  it,  and  if  it 
can  be  stolen  by  some  invisible  being.  .  .  .  Have  you 
any  queer  fish  ?  Write  to  me  soon.” 

In  1787  he  communicated  three  papers  to  the  Royal 
Society  ;  the  first  giving  an  account  of  his  experiments 
on  the  reproductive  power  of  animals,  which  cost  him 
£10  a  year  for  ten  years  ;  another  on  the  identity  of 
the  wolf,  jackal,  and  dog  ;  and  the  last,  on  the  strueture 
and  economy  of  whales.  For  this  he  engaged  a  surgeon 
at  considerable  expense  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  Green¬ 
land  whale-fishery  “  but  the  only  return  I  received 
was  a  piece  of  whale’s  skin  with  some  small  animals 
sticking  upon  it.”  He  draws  attention  herein  to  the 
prodigious  size  of  the  organs,  instancing  the  aorta 
measuring  a  foot  in  diameter  and  throwing  out  probably 
ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  blood  at  each  stroke  of  the  heart. 

This  year  he  received  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  ;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  his  portrait  which  is  now 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  story  of  the 
painting  has  been  often  told.  John  Hunter  was  a  bad 
subject,  and  the  almost  finished  portrait  was  not  a 
success  ;  when  one  day,  during  a  sitting,  he  fell  into 
deep  thought.  Reynolds  instantly  turned  the  canvas 
upside  down  and  painted  a  new  head  between  the  un¬ 
finished  legs.  The  picture  was  engraved  by  Sharp  in 
1788,  who  regarded  it  as  his  masterpiece,  and  Hunter 
took  fifty  prints  at  two  guineas  each. 

It  was  in  May,  1787,  that  Gunning  and  Hunter  made 
application  to  the  Governors  of  St.  George’s  Hospital 
for  the  appointment  to  each  of  them  of  an  assistant- 


^  This  may  have  been  John  Sheldon,  who  is  said  to  have  made  the 
voyage  to  Greenland  to  make  trial  of  his  new  method  of  taking  whales 
by  means  of  poisoned  harpoons. 
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surgeon,  a  detailed  deseription  of  whieh  is  given  later  ; 
suffiee  it  to  say  that  the  petition  was  granted,  Thomas 
Keate  and  Everard  Home  being  eleeted. 

When  John  Hunter  was  paying  his  addresses  to  his 
future  wife,  her  brother,  Everard  Home,  was  a  boy  at 
Westminster  Sehool.  During  the  holidays  they  fre¬ 
quently  met,  and  Hunter’s  offer  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
profession  was  readily  aeeepted.  In  the  autumn  of 
1772  Home  went  to  him  as  a  house-pupil,  and  though 
no  mention  is  found  in  the  Minutes  of  his  admission  as 
such  at  St.  George’s,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  attended 
there  during  the  years  1772  to  1778.  In  that  year  Home 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons, 
and  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  to  the  then  newly 
finished  Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  whence  he  was 
drafted  to  Jamaica.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned 
to  England,  arriving  in  August,  1784,  and  in  October 
he  entered  St.  George’s  as  a  pupil  under  Hunter  for 
twelve  months.  In  August,  1785,  when  John  Hunter’s 
health  required  him  to  leave  London,  Home  went  into 
residence  at  Leicester  Fields  ;  and  after  Hunter’s 
return  he  continued  to  take  the  night -work,  and  acted 
as  assistant  in  various  ways.  And,  as  stated  above,  in 
May,  1787,  he  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  to 
Hunter  at  St.  George’s,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
-  until,  after  the  latter’s  death  in  1793,  he  was  elected 
surgeon  to  fill  his  place.  During  1772  Home  married 
and  took  a  house  for  himself  at  45  Leicester  Square  (the 
nomenclature  of  which  appears  to  have  been  changed 
in  or  about  1784),  which  address  is  found  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  John  Hunter’s  last  Course  of  lectures,  com¬ 
mencing  only  fifteen  days  before  his  death. 

And  here  mention  may  be  made  of  John  Hunter’s 
other  assistants,  of  whom  William  Lynn  is  said  to  have 
helped  him  with  his  Museum  for  twelve  years,  probably 
from  1772  to  1784.  Lynn  was  born  in  1753,  and  thus 
was  under  twenty  when  he  went  to  Hunter.  In  1786 
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he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of 
Surgeons  ;  in  1787  he  was  eleeted  assistant,  and  the 
next  year  full  surgeon  to  Westminster  Hospital ;  and 
in  1825  was  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Dying 
in  1837,  aged  eighty-four,  he  was  then  the  last  surviving 
personal  friend  of  John  Hunter. 

In  1775  William  Bell  had  gone  to  Jermyn  Street  as 
an  artist,  being  then  uneducated  in  anatomy,  on  a  ten 
years’  engagement  ;  and  remaining  in  Hunter’s  employ 
until  1789  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  assistant- 
surgeon  to  the  H.E.I.C.  in  Sumatra,  where  he  died  of 
fever  three  years  later.  In  Clift’s  diary,  which  will  be 
described  in  a  later  chapter,  the  item  appears  :  “  Paid 
to  Mr.  Bell’s  executors,  £21  0  0,”  to  which  the  diarist 
adds,  “  Poor  Bell  !  in  arrears  to  him  too  ;  too  bad.” 

The  identity  of  the  anatomist,  John  Andree,  who 
became  Hunter’s  assistant  on  Lynn’s  departure  in 
1784,  and  remained  with  him  for  about  four  years,  is 
not  certain  ;  but  only  one  contemporary  surgeon  of 
those  names  (spelt  either  with  one  “  e  ”  or  two)  is 
known,  and  the  probabilities  are  all  in  favour  of  the 
supposition  that  he  was  John  Andree,  who  was  bound 
apprentice  to  George  Neal  at  Surgeons’  Hall,  6  February, 
1766,  and  was  afterwards  turned  over  to  Richard 
Grindall,  7  May,  1767.  The  College  lists  show  that  from 
1783  to  1786-7  he  was  living  in  Carey  Street,  Chancery 
Lane  ;  in  1788  he  had  moved  to  Hertford  ;  and  there 
he  remained  till  1799,  and  probably  later.  In  the  former 
year  (1788),  he  requested  the  Court  of  Assistants  to  add 
“  Doctor  ”  to  his  name  on  their  next  list,  but  the  request 
was  refused.  A  Minute  of  14  August,  1793,  states  that 
“  one  of  Andree’s  trochars,  for  tapping  for  the  dropsy,” 
was  ordered  by  the  Weekly  Board  of  St.  George’s ;  and 
from  Mr.  Alban  Doran’s  valuable  MS.  catalogue  of 
instruments  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  I  have 
extracted  the  following  particulars  of  John  Andree’s 
trochar,  of  which  a  specimen  is  there  to  be  seen,  and 
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which  figures  in  Savigny’s  list  of  1798,  by  whom  the 
instrument  was  made.  A  full  description  of  it  appears 
in  An  Account  oj  an  elastic  trochar  constructed  on  a  new 
principle,  for  tapping  the  hydrocele  and  abdomen,  by 
John  Andree,  surgeon  to  the  Magdalen  Hospital  and 
Finsbury  Dispensary,  London,  1782.  (Savigny  calls 
him  Andre.) 

He  was  the  author  of  An  account  of  fatal  suppression 
of  urine,  from  a  slough  in  the  urethra,  Med.  Obs.  and 
Inq.,  Vol.  V  ;  an  Essay  on  Gonorrhoea,  London,  1777  ; 
and  Observations  on  the  theory  and  cure  of  Venereal 
Disease,  London,  1779  ;  in  which  latter  work  we 
probably  discover  the  source  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Jesse  Foot,  who  gives  him  high  praise  as  an  anatomist.  ^ 
“  He  went  to  John  Hunter,  having  been  bred  up  in  the 
school  of  Henry  Watson,  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  and 
Westminster  Hospitals,  and  his  neatness  in  dissections, 
his  knowledge  of  injections  and  preparations,  and  his 
deep  acquaintance  with  natural  history  enabled  him  to 
do  for  Hunter  what  no  one  else  could  have  performed. 
This  native  philosopher  was  seen,  when  I  went  to  John 
Hunter’s  warehouse  to  purchase  his  book  on  the  Venereal 
Disease,  folding  up  the  sheets  for  the  women  to  stitch 
them  together  ;  such  are  the  ludicrous  sports  of  fortune. 
It  is  with  infinite  pleasure  I  am  able  to  tell  that  he  has 
found  a  retreat  secure  from  the  perilous  peltings  of 
adversity,  as  domestic  librarian  to  a  nobleman,  etc.” 
The  name  of  his  benefactor  is  unknown,  but  his  father 
was  Dr.  John  Andree,  one  of  the  founders  of,  and  for 
many  years  physician  to,  the  London  Hospital,  who 
died  in  1785,  in  which  year  John  Andree,  the  surgeon, 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Proctor  of  Ware.^ 
But  before  1814  he  had  returned  to  London,  and  was 
living  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  there  he  died,  18  Septem¬ 
ber,  1833,  aged  eighty-four.^ 

^  Foot  calls  him  Andre,  op.  cit.,p.  267.  ^  Qents'.  Magazine,  1785,  p,  402. 

^  Qents'.  Magazine,  1833,  where  he  is  styled  M.D. 


WILLIAM  CLIFT 
(1775-1849.) 
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Around  the  figure  of  William  Clift,  the  last  of  Hunter’s 
assistants,  there  hovers  an  atmosphere  of  romance. 
Born  at  Bodmin  in  1775,  on  the  forty-seventh  anniver¬ 
sary  of  John  Hunter’s  birth,  he  was  brought  up  in 
poverty  until,  showing  a  taste  for  sketching  in  the 
rough,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  a  benevo¬ 
lent  lady,  who  happened  to  have  been  a  schoolfellow 
of  Mrs.  Hunter.  Sent  by  her  to  London,  Clift 
entered  the  household  in  Leicester  Square,  again  on 
Hunter’s  birthday  ;  and  there  he  was  put  to  work, 
to  draw,  dissect,  write  to  dictation,  and  assist  in  the 
Museum. 

To  some  few  people,  at  least,  there  must  have  existed 
an  indefinable  fascination  in  John  Hunter.  By  Jenner 
and  his  intimates  he  was  regarded  as  “  the  dear  man.” 
To  Clift,  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
collections  ;  who  broke  down  in  tears  when  he  gave 
his  evidence  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  destruction  of  the  MSS.  by  Everard  Home  ; 
who,  for  the  sake  of  his  old  master,  whom  he  had  only 
known  for  twenty  months,  braved  poverty  and  loneli¬ 
ness  on  seven  shillings  a  week  in  the  dreary  house  in 
Castle  Street ;  who  lived  there  in  companionship  with 
the  housekeeper,  and  being  without  books  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  read  and  copy  many  of 
the  MSS.  ;  to  Clift,  he  was  an  imperishable  memory. 

Could  we  peep  into  John  Hunter’s  study  during  the 
evening,  we  should  see  Clift  sitting  there  from  seven  till 
eleven,  or  even  later,  copying  into  the  volumes  from 
dictation  the  slips  of  paper  on  which  Hunter  had  jotted 
down  his  wandering  thoughts.  There  would  be  the 
cabinets  which  contained  them  :  there  the  sofa-bed 
which  Hunter  occasionally  used,  when  suddenly  attacked 
by  angina.  And  it  is  to  William  Clift  alone  that  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  much  that  Hunter  wrote.  Nine 
volumes  of  notes  on  the  dissection  of  animals  ;  the 
lectures  on  surgery  ;  notes  for  the  Croonian  lectures  ; 
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observations  on  surgery  ;  cases  and  notes  on  comparative 
anatomy,  physiology  and  experiments  ;  all  these  were 
burned.  But  Clift  had  copied  the  nine  volumes,  and 
twenty-six  other  monographs  :  and  the  lectures  had 
been  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  pupils. 

Having  stolen  material  from  the  MSS.  entrusted  to 
his  care,  Home,  after  publishing  many  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  as  his  own,  elected  to  burn  them  ;  justifying  his 
action  by  saying  that  John  Hunter  had  desired  their 
destruction.^  Even  Brodie,  who  had  been  Home’s 
pupil,  admitted  that  his  ambition  increased  as  his 
mental  powers  declined,  and  that  he  developed  in  his 
latter  days  an  overweening  anxiety  to  appear  before  the 
world  as  a  discoverer.  So  that  Foot  was  for  once  not 
far  from  the  truth  when  he  wrote  in  1793  of  Home’s 
“  conceited  insolence,  his  affectation  of  manners,  and 
his  insufferable  vanity.”  ^ 

“  Poor  Clift,”  as  he  is  generally  called  in  the  family 
correspondence,  lived  to  become  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  Museum,  the  substantiated  echo  of  John  Hunter  : 
his  visage  still  keeps  guard  over  the  collections  of  his 
master,  and  a  sense  of  their  dual  presence  pervades 
the  scene. 

In  a  letter  to  Jenner  dated  in  May,  1788,  John  Hunter 
says  that  a  very  severe  indisposition  for  three  weeks 
had  prevented  him  from  writing,  “  but  when  two 
guineas  rouse  me  I  cannot  resist  ”  :  in  return  for  which 
he  gives  his  professional  advice  on  one  of  Jenner ’s 
patients,  and  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  “a  Wapping 
landlady  and  2  lizards.”  This  year  he  printed  and 
published  from  his  own  press  the  2nd  edition  of  his 
Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  and  in  December  the 
death  of  Pott  left  him  unrivalled  in  his  profession.  His 
consulting-rooms  were  crowded  with  patients,  his  name 

^  The  wording  of  John  Hunter’s  will  is  clear  :  “All  my  Collections  of 
Natural  History  and  the  cases  and  other  things  belonging  thereto,  or 
used  therewith,  upon  Trust,’’  etc.  ^  See  p.  203,  infra. 
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was  on  everybody’s  tongue,  he  was  the  fashionable 
surgeon,  “  the  golden  calf  of  Leicester  Square.”  And 
on  his  door-plate,  in  spite  of  all  his  honours,  were  the 
plain  words  “  John  Hunter.”  Could  anything  be 
more  descriptive  of  the  man  ? 

In  January,  1789,  writing  to  Jenner  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  birth  of  his  first-born,  he  says,  “  I  wish  you 
joy  ;  it  never  rains  but  it  pours  ”  (in  allusion  probably 
to  the  good  fortune  that  was  smiling  upon  both  of  them)  : 
“  sooner  than  the  brat  should  not  be  a  Christian, 
I  will  stand  godfather,  for  I  should  be  unhappy  if  the 
poor  little  thing  should  go  to  the  devil  because  I  would 
not.  I  hope  Mrs.  Jenner  is  well,  and  that  you  begin  to 
look  grave  now  that  you  are  a  father.” 

During  this  year  he  published  a  paper  on  Intro- 
susception,  and  in  December  he  was  attacked  with 
a  sudden  loss  of  memory,  lasting  half  an  hour,  followed 
a  fortnight  later  by  giddiness,  derangement  of  vision, 
and  sleeplessness.  Henceforward  his  attacks  became 
more  frequent  and  more  severe,  and  with  the  increase 
in  his  professional  work  he  had  less  time  for  research 
and  his  correspondence  was  interrupted.  On  the  death 
of  Adair,  in  March,  1790,  Hunter  succeeded  him  as 
Surgeon-General  and  Inspector-General,  but  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital  was  given  to 
Keate,  and  Foot  says  that  “  this  was  for  ever  after  seen 
by  Hunter  with  an  eye  of  discontent.” 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  first  Lord 
Auckland  was  written  by  John  Hunter  on  his  birthday 
in  1790. 

“  My  Lord,  altho’  you  desired  me  not  to  answer 
your  Lordship’s  Letter,  yet  I  cannot  obey  your  orders. 
Our  conversation  the  other  day  was  what  naturally 
arises  when  there  is  a  perfict  confidence  in  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  person  we  are  conversing  with.  I  then  give 
your  Lordship  a  short  sketch  of  my  intentions,  and  you 
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have  been  so  kind  as  to  think  of  them,  and  has  offer’d 
your  assistance.  Be  assured  my  Lord,  that  I  then  did 
not  throw  these  thoughts  out  as  a  hint,  which  I  do  not 
believe  you  doo,^  only  {you)  was  ready  to  show  me  how 
ready  you  was  to  serve  me,  which  I  have  experienced 
upon  every  occasion,  and  be  also  assured  my  Lord 
(that  altho’  I  was  not  then  trying  your  friendship,  yet) 
you  was  one  set  down  in  my  mind  ;  and  that  whenever 
my  intentions  were  fully  digested  that  I  should  at  once 
lay  open  my  proposals  and  ask  your  assistance  because 
I  have  not  another  idea  but  the  good  of  mankind. 

I  am  with  great  respect 

my  Lord,  your  most  obed^-  and  most  humble  servant 

John  Hunter. ^ 

Leicester  Sq®^. 

Feh.  1790.” 

This  letter  is  vague  in  its  meaning,  but  taking  its 
date  into  consideration,  it  may  be  that  Hunter,  antici¬ 
pating  the  death  of  Adair,  had  mentioned  to  Lord  Auck¬ 
land  his  reasons  for  desiring  the  appointments  which 
in  that  event  would  become  vacant.  Without  them 
he  would  be  unable  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
his  family,  and  until  he  had  done  so,  he  could  not  carry 
out  his  wish — to  donate  his  collections  to  the  nation 
“  for  the  good  of  mankind.” 

It  was  the  same  Lord  Auckland  who,  in  1794,  was 
instrumental  in  procuring  for  Hunter’s  widow,  through 
Pitt,  a  pension  on  the  Civil  List  for  two  years  ;  and  it 
was  he  who  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  two  years  later 
suggesting  his  recommendation  of  the  purchase  of 
Hunter’s  collections  by  the  State. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Hunter  gave  up  his  lectures 
to  Home,  handing  over  to  him  his  MSS.,  afterwards 
burnt,  containing  references  to  the  preparations  which 

^  Originally  “did,”  and  altered  to  “doo.” 

2  At  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  ;  it  appeared  with  others  in  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 
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he  had  specially  chosen  to  illustrate  the  opinions  therein 
enunciated.  This  was  probably  due,  in  the  first  place, 
to  his  failing  health,  and  in  the  second,  to  his  desire  to 
complete  his  Treatise  on  Inflammation  and  the  catalogue 
of  his  Museum,  which  was  as  yet  very  imperfect.  That 
his  mind  and  time  were  concentrated  upon  these  is 
evidenced  by  a  letter  to  Jenner  in  December,  1790, 
in  which  he  says,  “  I  should  be  glad  to  employ  you, 
if  I  knew  in  what,  but  if  anything  comes  across  my 
imagination  I  will  think  of  you.”  During  1791  he  was 
preparing  his  paper  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
common  bee,  containing  the  result  of  experiments  and 
observations  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  ; 
this,  which  was  published  in  1792,  being  his  last  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Royal  Society.  And  in  December  he 
was  writing  to  Jenner  for  more  hedgehogs,  and  urging 
him  to  come  to  town. 

Although  there  is  no  mention  of  vaccination  in  these 
letters  to  Jenner,  in  his  daily  round  of  practice  at  Berke¬ 
ley  the  latter  had  long  been  pursuing  his  investigations 
into  the  protection  against  smallpox  which  was  enjoyed 
by  those  who  handled  diseased  cows.  Though  the 
subject  had  been  discussed  between  them,  John  Hunter 
had  not  appreciated  its  importance,  and  Jenner’s 
diffidence  delayed  the  publication  of  his  discovery  until 
after  Hunter’s  death.  The  invitation  to  come  to  town, 
like  the  proposal  to  join  him  in  1775  in  the  foundation 
of  a  school  of  natural  history,  and  like  the  suggestion 
to  keep  secret,  for  his  own  benefit,  his  preparation  of 
tartar  emetic,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  In  later  years  when 
Jenner’s  modest  “  Inquiry  into  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  V ariolce  Vaccince^^  had  won  world-wide  recogni¬ 
tion,  his  friend  Cline  urged  him  to  come  to  London  and 
pocket  the  £10,000  a  year  which  was  awaiting  him. 
Jenner’s  reply  was  characteristic.  “  Shall  I,  who  even 
in  the  morning  of  my  days  sought  the  lowly  and  seques¬ 
tered  paths  of  life,  the  valley  and  not  the  mountain  ; 
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shall  I,  now  that  my  evening  is  fast  approaching, 
hold  myself  up  as  an  object  for  fortune  and  for  fame  ? 
Admitting  it  as  a  certainty  that  I  obtain  both,  what 
stock  should  I  add  to  my  little  fund  of  happiness  ? 
My  fortune,  with  what  flows  in  from  my  profession,  is 
sufficient  to  gratify  my  wishes  ;  indeed  so  limited  is 
my  ambition  and  that  of  my  nearest  connexions,  that 
were  I  precluded  from  future  practice,  I  should  be 
enabled  to  obtain  all  I  want.  And  as  for  fame,  what  is 
it  ?  a  gilded  butt,  for  ever  pierced  with  the  arrows  of 
malignancy.”^ 

Honours  still  came  to  John  Hunter.  In  1792  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Ireland  and  of  the  Chirurgico-Physical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  London 
Veterinary  College. 

In  1786  he  had  purchased  2  acres  and  12  perches 
of  land  at  North  End  in  the  parish  of  Kensington  for 
£250;  and  in  January,  1788,  in  consideration  of  £200 
paid  and  a  further  sum  of  £1600  well  and  sufficiently 
secured,  he  acquired  the  freehold  of  the  whole  of  the 
estate  originally  purchased  by  Roger  Blagrave  in  1756, 
a  portion  of  which  Hunter  had  held  on  lease  since  1765. 
In  April,  1792,  on  payment  of  the  £1600,  this  estate  was 
duly  conveyed  to  John  Hunter,  his  heirs  and  assigns  ; 
and  in  June,  1793,  he  purchased  further  land  at  Earl’s 
Court,  for  which  purpose  he  appears  to  have  borrowed 
£1000  from  John  Gawler  of  Essex  Street.^  It  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  this  purchase,  unless  Hunter  desired  to 


^  As  the  best  type  of  country  doctor  Edward  Jenner  stands  on  a 
pinnacle,  only  rivalled  in  the  history  of  the  medical  profession  by  one,  of 
whom  Dr.  John  Brown  wrote  in  1857 :  “  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  and  some¬ 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  that  the  most  learned  physician  in  Britain,  and 
probably  in  Europe,  is  at  this  moment  a  country  surgeon  in  a  small 
village  on  Deeside — Dr.  Francis  Adams,  of  Upper  Banchory,  the  editor 
and  translator  of  Hippocrates,  Paulus  iEginete,  and  Aretaeus.”  Like 
Jenner,  he  lived  and  died  a  country  practitioner,  snatching  from  his 
labours,  and  stealing  from  his  sleep,  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his 
vast  erudition. 

"  See  Appendix  V,  p.  306. 
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seize  some  present  opportunity  of  consolidating  the 
estate ;  for  a  fortnight  later  we  find  him  mortgaging  the 
whole  property  for  £4000 — the  loan  from  Gawler  re¬ 
maining  unpaid — and  on  11  July  he  made  his  will,  the 
said  Gawler  being  one  of  the  witnesses  thereto. 


CHAPTER  V 


JOHN  HUNTER  AND  HIS  COLLEAGUES  AT 

ST.  George’s 

We  return  to  the  summer  of  1792,  when  John  Hunter’s 
disease  was  getting  the  mastery  over  him,  and  when  the 
quarrel  at  St.  George’s  was  approaehing  a  crisis.  In 
July  he  had  been  irritated  into  sending  an  ultimatum 
to  his  three  colleagues,  stating  that  he  had  decided  to 
keep  for  himself  the  fees  of  those  pupils  who  entered 
under  him,  instead  of  sharing  them  with  the  other 
surgeons,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom. 

For  twenty-four  years  John  Hunter  had  been  surgeon 
to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  but  until  the  quarrel  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Governors  in  1793  his 
name  scarcely  occurs  in  the  Minutes,  except  in  recom¬ 
mendation  of  some  surgical  appliance  for  a  patient. 
In  May,  1773,  he  headed  a  petition  to  the  Board  for 
the  appointment  of  assistant-surgeons  to  Caesar  Hawkins 
and  William  Bromfield,  his  seniors  :  in  April,  1780,  he 
was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  manage  a  lawsuit 
on  behalf  of  the  hospital — the  only  Committee  upon 
which  he  ever  served  :  in  May,  1782,  he  gave  a  bene¬ 
faction  of  £10  towards  the  reduction  of  the  debt  of 
the  hospital :  in  February,  1785,  he  attended  Lord 
Southampton  to  request  him  to  present  a  petition  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  his  patronage  and  sup¬ 
port  of  St.  George’s  :  and  in  May,  1787,  Gunning  and 
he  petitioned  the  Board  for  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant-surgeon  to  each  of  them.  These  are  the  only 
occasions  on  which  his  name  appears  in  the  Minutes. 
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For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  quarrel  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  evidence.  We  have  seen  that  in  1765,  two  years 
after  his  return  from  Portugal,  he  applied  to  the 
Governors  for  election  on  the  resignation  of  David 
Middleton.  But  before  the  Court  met  he  presented  the 
following  address  : — 

“  As  some  of  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  present 
may  not  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Hunter  has 
declin’d  being  a  Candidate  for  supplying  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  Mr.  Middleton’s  resignation  ;  He  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  inform  this  Court — that  for  some  years 
last  past,  with  the  advice  and  at  the  desire,  of  several 
of  ye  Governours,  he  has  intended  offering  himself  as 
a  candidate  upon  the  first  vacancy — that  when  Mr. 
Middleton  and  Mr.  Hawkins  applied  to  the  Governours 
for  being  allowed  assistants,  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  declaring  himself — that  when  Mr.  Middleton  resigned, 
a  vacancy  being  declared  and  day  appointed  for  the 
election,  his  friends  thought  that  a  proper  occasion  to 
make  his  intentions  more  generally  known,  and  with 
that  view  to  engage  soliciting  votes.  They  understood 
that  this  was  the  custom  in  elections  at  all  the  old  and 
great  Hospitals  of  this  Metropolis — that  upon  such 
occasions  candidates  would  offer  themselves  and  ask 
votes,  not  only  without  expectation,  but  knowing  that 
it  was  impossible  they  should  be  elected  :  in  such 
situations  their  utmost  endeavours  aiming  only  at 
making  their  intentions  known,  and  at  procuring  such 
friendship  and  interest  with  the  Governours,  as  might 
serve  them  effectually  upon  other  occasions.  With 
this  view  only,  Mr.  Hunter’s  friends  set  out  in  the 
canvass,  asking  votes  and  interest  now,  or  if  engaged, 
for  the  next  vacancy  ;  and  though  they  met  with  more 
success  than  could  have  been  expected,  their  intention 
was  to  have  declin’d  standing  the  poll,  and  to  have 
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given  public  notice  thereof,  before  the  day  of  election, 
to  prevent  all  unnecessary  trouble.  But  in  the  space 
of  a  few  days  of  canvassing,  from  some  delicacies  of 
situations  and  from  the  natural  eagerness  of  people 
when  engaged  in  any  sort  of  contest,  it  was  thought 
advisable  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Charity  to 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  asking  of  votes  at  this 
election  ;  and  to  leave  the  field  clear  for  one  candidate, 
who  was  thought  by  many  to  stand  in  such  a  delicate 
situation,  that,  asking  a  vote  for  any  other,  implied 
an  attack  made  upon  him  or  upon  his  friends.  Mr. 
Hunter  further  begs  leave  to  take  this  more  public 
opportunity  of  thanking  those  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
who  have  honoured  him  with  their  protection  and  interest 
upon  this  occasion,  and  of  begging  the  votes  and  interest 
of  them,  and  of  all  the  Governours,  upon  the  next 
vacancy.  His  friends  flatter  themselves  that  his,  and 
their  conduct,  will  not  be  disliked  by  the  sincere  and 
disinterested  well-wishers  to  the  Charity.” 

Delivered  and  read  at  ye  Gen^-  Court  4  JaiT^-,  1765, 
at  which  John  Gunning  was  unanimously  elected.”)^ 

There  is  an  apologetic  air  about  this  address  suggesting 
that  John  Hunter  realised  that  he  had  done  the  wrong 
thing  in  canvassing  for  votes,  although  he  was  but  one 
of  the  six  candidates  who  had  given  notice  of  their 
intention  to  compete.  And  it  looks  as  if  he,  with  the 
others,  had  only  withdrawn  when  they  realised  that 
Gunning’s  election  was  assured.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
beginning. 

In  December,  1768,  a  further  vacancy  occurred  owing 
to  the  death  of  Thomas  Gataker,  and  after  a  contest 
with  David  Bayford,  John  Hunter  was  elected 

^  It  must  be  recognised  that,  previous  to  his  going  to  Belleisle,  Hunter 
was  Gunning’s  senior  at  the  hospital,  having  served  as  house-surgeon 
before  him,  which  seniority  he  lost  when  in  his  absence  Gunning  was 
elected  assistant-surgeon  to  Caesar  Hawkins  in  January,  1760.  Gunning- 
continued  to  act  as  such  till  1773,  although  himself  elected  to  the  full 
staff  in  1765. 
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surgeon  to  the  hospital^ ;  and  the  very  fact  that 
there  was  a  contest  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
an  opposite  faction.  His  colleagues  on  the  surgical 
staff  were  Caesar  Hawkins,  elected  in  1735,  William 
Bromfield,  in  1744,  and  John  Gunning,  in  1765  :  and 
on  the  medical  side  Thomas  Gisborne,  elected  in  1757, 
Donald  Monro,  in  1758,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  in  1762,  and 
Wilkinson  Blanshard,  in  1766.  Within  a  few  weeks 
of  John  Hunter’s  election,  Jebb  retired  from  the  medical 
staff,  and  there  was  a  contested  election  between  Dr. 
Richard  Wright  and  Dr.  William  Stark,  at  which  the 
former  was  successful.  There  is  an  echo  of  this  contest 
in  letter  No.  5,^  where  Hunter’s  opponents  state  that 
‘‘  it  was  then  that  he  began  to  Oppose  the  Society, 
within  a  few  weeks  only  of  his  being  introduced  to  it,” 
suggesting  that  Wright  was  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  staff,  and  that  Stark  was  Hunter’s  proteg6. 
In  Thompson’s  Cullen  (i,  629),  there  is  a  letter  from  Dr. 
William  Stark  to  Cullen,  dated  London,  2  January,  1765, 
in  which  he  declared  his  intention  of  attending  the  forth¬ 
coming  Course  of  William  Hunter’s  lectures.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  Stark  commanded  the  influence  and  support  of 
both  the  Hunters,  whose  methods  in  the  face  of  opposi¬ 
tion  were  inclined  to  be  more  forcible  than  discreet. 
And  not  only  was  this  a  medical  vacancy,  pertaining 
more  to  the  province  of  the  physicians  than  of  the 
surgeons,  but  among  the  former  was  Donald  Monro, 
who,  as  an  active  participator  in  the  Hunter-Monro 
controversy,  would  retain  any  but  friendly  feelings 
towards  the  brothers. 

In  1773  Caesar  Hawkins  and  William  Bromfield 
petitioned  the  Court,  John  Hunter  heading  the  petition, 
for  the  appointment  of  an  assistant-surgeon  to  each 
of  them,  Charles  Hawkins  being  appointed  assistant 
to  his  father,  vice  Gunning,  and  on  a  ballot  David 
Bayford  to  Bromfield  :  and  when  in  the  following  year 
^  See  pp.  149-50.  See  Appendix  IV. 
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Csesar  Hawkins  resigned,  his  son  Charles  was  elected 
surgeon  in  his  place.  Four  years  later,  on  Rayford’s 
resignation  as  assistant  to  William  Bromfield,  the  latter’s 
son  Charles  replaced  him,  and  on  William  Bromfield’s 
own  resignation  in  1780,  George  Hawkins,  son  of  Pennell, 
and  nephew  of  Csesar,  was  appointed  to  the  staff ;  the 
above  affording  an  example,  by  no  means  uncommon, 
of  the  way  in  which  hospital  appointments  were 
“  farmed  ”  in  those  days. 

The  staff  now  consisted  of  Gunning,  Hunter,  and 
Charles  and  George  Hawkins,  John  Hunter  standing 
alone,  one  against  three,  for  Gunning’s  association 
with  the  Hawkins  family  undoubtedly  carried  their 
votes  and  influence.  And  there  had  already  been  ill- 
feeling  arising  from  other  causes.  As  early  as  1765 
Percivall  Pott  had  commenced  to  read  lectures  on 
surgery  to  the  students  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  without 
fee.  This  movement  towards  improving  the  facilities 
offered  to  students  of  pursuing  their  education,  prompted 
a  proposal  by  John  Hunter  to  his  colleagues  about 
1770  that  lectures  should  be  provided  at  St.  George’s. 
But  Csesar  Hawkins  and  William  Bromfield  declined,^ 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  much  engaged  in 
business  ;  and  it  was  considered  that  neither  of  the 
other  surgeons,  Gunning  or  Hunter,  could  place  himself 
on  an  equal  footing  with  Pott.  (But  see  page  104,  supra.) 
J ohn  Hunter  speaks  of  several  other  unsuccessful  efforts 
which  he  made  to  induce  his  senior  colleagues  to  do 
their  duty  in  instructing  the  hospital  pupils  ;  and  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  it  was  due  to  his  failure  that, 
in  1770  and  the  four  following  winters,  he  delivered 
lectures  at  his  own  house,  without  fee,  to  his  own 
pupils.  It  was  argued  later  by  his  opponents  that  the 
fact  of  their  being  read  at  his  house,  and  not  at  the 
hospital,  was  the  first  evidence  of  the  intention  on  his 

^  For  particulars  of  Hawkins’s  and  Bromfield’s  earlier  lectures  on 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  see  pp.  35-7. 
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part  to  create  a  separate  interest ;  the  lectures  them¬ 
selves  being  criticised  by  them  as  “  ingenious,  but 
physiological  rather  than  chirurgical.”  Again  in  1774, 
when  Caesar  Hawkins  resigned.  Hunter  renewed  the 
proposal  to  his  colleagues,  with  the  result  that  William 
Bromfield  and  his  assistant  Rayford  gave  a  few  lectures 
at  St.  George’s,  and  John  Hunter,  who  by  this  time  had 
established  himself  as  a  lecturer  at  his  own  house, 
allowed  the  hospital  pupils  to  attend  these  without 
payment.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  lectures 
at  the  hospital  were  not  long  continued,  and  in  October, 
1775,  he  advertised  that  in  future  no  admittance  to  his 
own  lectures  would  be  granted  without  a  ticket. 

Once  more,  after  William  Bromfield’s  resignation  in 
1780,  did  John  Hunter  urge  his  proposals  on  his  col¬ 
leagues,  who  were  then  Gunning  and  Charles  and  George 
Hawkins  ;  and  both  he  and  Gunning  gave  a  few  lectures 
at  the  hospital,  but  the  others  declined  to  do  so.  To 
them  Hunter  was  presumably  referring  ^  when  he  wrote 
that  “  one  gentleman  said  he  did  not  choose  to  lose 
any  reputation  he  might  have  in  surgery  by  giving 
lectures,  which  at  least  was  modest  :  and  another 
confessed  that  he  could  not  see  where  the  art  could  be 
improved,  the  natural  conclusion  from  this  declaration 
being  that  such  a  man  would  never  improve  it.”  That 
lectures  on  surgery  were  delivered  at  St.  George’s 
during  the  winters  of  1783  and  1785  is  proved  by  the 
announcement  to  that  effect  appended  to  John  Hunter’s 
advertisements  of  his  own  lectures  at  Castle  Street  : 
and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  he  took  his  part  in 
them.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  they  were 
continued. 

In  1783,  on  the  death  of  George  Hawkins,  William 
Walker  was  elected  to  the  staff,  which  was  completed 
by  Gunning,  Hunter,  and  Charles  Hawkins.  In  June, 
1786,  on  Donald  Monro’s  resignation,  a  vacancy  occurred 

^  Appendix,  p.  277. 
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for  a  physician,  and  a  contest  ensued  between  Dr. 
James  Ford  and  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie.  William  Hunter 
had  been  dead  three  years,  and  Baillie,  deprived  of 
his  influenee  and  support,  was  defeated  by  a  narrow 
margin  :  but  we  may  imagine  the  effect  upon  John 
Hunter,  weighed  down  as  he  was  with  the  anxiety  of 
a  family  unprovided  for,  with  the  ceaseless  opposition 
which  he  was  encountering,  and  with  the  realisation  that 
he  was  waging  an  unequal  battle  with  disease  and  death. 
The  river  flowed  on,  the  surface  water  giving  little 
evidence  of  the  underlying  currents  of  emotion. 

In  May,  1787,  in  answer  to  a  request  by  Gunning  and 
Hunter  that  an  assistant-surgeon  should  be  appointed 
to  eaeh  of  them,  a  Speeial  General  Court,  in  consideration 
of  their  great  services  to  the  eharity,  elected  Thomas 
Keate,  Surgeon-in-Ordinary  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  be  assistant  to  Gunning,  and  Everard  Home 
assistant  to  Hunter  ;  and  Gunning  and  Hunter  returned 
their  thanks  for  the  indulgence  shown  them,  and  sever¬ 
ally  declared  it  was  far  from  their  intention  to  resign 
being  surgeon  or  giving  up  their  necessary  attendance 
at  the  hospital.  On  the  death  of  Adair  in  1790,  John 
Hunter  succeeded  him  as  Surgeon-General  and  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals,  but  the  appointment  of  surgeon  to 
Chelsea  Hospital,  where  he  had  learned  the  rudiments 
of  his  profession  from  Cheselden,  was  given  to  Keate  ; 
and.  Foot  informs  us,  with  an  inherent  probability 
of  truth,  that  Hunter  “  could  never  separate  the  loss 
of  Chelsea  Hospital  from  the  person  of  Keate.” ^ 

In  Mareh,  1792,  Charles  Hawkins  resigned  and  a 
contest  oceurred  between  Keate  and  Home,  which  was 
more  truly  a  trial  of  strength  between  Hunter  and  his 
colleagues.  At  the  Special  General  Court  held  on  May 
the  llth,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  Governors  were 
present,  ineluding  the  Prinee  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Viscounts  Melbourne  and  Palmerston,  and 

1  Foot,  p.  275. 
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many  other  members  of  the  nobility.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  afterwards  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  the  ensuing  ballot  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Keate  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
votes  against  one  hundred  and  two  for  Home.  The 
surgical  staff  now  consisted  of  Gunning,  Hunter,  Walker, 
and  Keate.  This  election  is  alluded  to  by  the  anonymous 
author,  probably  Jesse  Foot,  of  the  before-mentioned 
tract  entitled  Reflections  on  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  St.  George^ s  Hospital  by  John  Hunter, 
Surgeon,  as  follows  : — 

“  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  true  source  of 
your  attack  upon  your  colleagues.  And  this.  Sir,  is 
very  clearly  pointed  out  by  you  to  be  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  your  ambitions  met  with  in  not  succeeding  in 
the  election  of  your  brother-in-law  to  be  one  of  the 
surgeons  of  St.  George’s.  Your  public  character  and 
private  attachments  would  probably  not  have  failed 
you  if  your  candidate  had  possessed  any  amiable 
qualities  to  recommend  him  ;  but  a  conceited  in¬ 
solence  and  a  pert  coxcometry  {sic),  an  affectation  of 
manners  and  an  insufferable  vanity,  marked  the  nature 
of  the  animal  so  strongly  on  his  canvas(s)  that  your 
recommendation  failed  of  its  success.”  Continuing 
his  attack  on  Hunter  himself,  he  says  :  “I  am  sorry 
that,  holding  the  King’s  commission,  you  should  have 
been  betrayed  into  any  indecent  expressions  towards 
the  Royal  Family.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  support 
a  man  whom  they  had  thought  well  enough  of  to  appoint 
to  their  person  (meaning  Keate),  though  his  education 
to  the  profession  was  less  assiduous  and  not  more  regular 
than  your  own.  Who,  in  the  days  of  George  II,  would 
have  believed  that  a  country  man-midwife  ”  (meaning 
Sir  David  Dundas)  “  could  have  been  appointed  a 
Serjeant-Surgeon,  or  a  London  apothecary  ”  (meaning  (?) 
Thomas  Keate)  “  should  preside  at  Chelsea  College  ?  ” 
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The  tract  is  dated  6  March,  1793  ;  Hunter’s  letter 
to  the  Governors  being  dated  six  days  previously.^ 

To  some  natures  the  sense  of  defeat  is  intolerable, 
and  the  more  embittered  does  it  become  when  inflicted 
by  those  over  whom  one  is  conscious  of  personal  superi¬ 
ority.  John  Hunter,  forced  to  realise  that  a  majority 
of  the  staff  and  the  Governors  was  arrayed  against  him, 
was  neither  the  man,  nor  had  he  the  mood,  to  accept 
the  position  without  an  effort  towards  retaliation. 
But  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  that  the 
method  he  adopted,  directed  though  it  was  towards 
the  weak  spot  in  his  opponents’  policy,  was  ill-advised, 
since  his  proposal  to  subvert  an  old-established  custom 
was  certain  to  be  overruled  by  the  Board  of  Management. 
Without  seriously  jeopardising  the  future  of  the  charity, 
no  other  decision  could  be  arrived  at. 

Open  hostilities  began  with  a  letter  (No.  1),^  dated 
9  July,  1792,  and  addressed  to  his  three  colleagues. 
Gunning,  Walker,  and  Keate,  in  which  John  Hunter 
expresses  regret  that  they  had  failed  to  meet  him  a 
fortnight  earlier  to  settle  the  last  quarter’s  account  of 
the  pupils’  fees,  as  he  had  intended  then  to  inform 
them  of  his  resolution  not  to  account  in  future  with  the 
surgeons  of  the  hospital  for  the  money  he  should  receive 
from  the  pupils  entering  under  him,  but  to  consider 
it  wholly  as  his  own.  His  alleged  reason  for  adopting 
that  resolution  was  that  it  might  be  an  incitement 
to  the  surgeons  to  consider  it  their  duty  to  instruct  the 
pupils,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power  ;  a  necessary 
practice  too  much  neglected  at  every  hospital,  but  more 
particularly  at  St.  George’s.  He  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  the  surgeons  have  disgraced  the  hospital  by  the 
neglect  of  this  duty,  and  citing  statistics  of  the  yearly 
sums  which,  by  an  equal  division,  had  accrued  to  each 

^  Letter  No.  4  in  Appendix  IV. 

The  letters,  according  to  their  numbers,  will  be  found  in  Ap¬ 
pendix  IV. 
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of  the  four  surgeons  from  the  year  1769  (the  first  after 
his  election)  to  1783,  he  shows  that  such  yearly  sums 
had  increased  in  the  interval  from  £107  each  in  1769 
to  £266  in  1779  ;  after  which  year,  “  finding  that  the 
surgeons  were  very  ready  to  receive  their  share  of  the 
profits,  but  would  do  nothing  to  earn  it,”  he  withdrew 
his  attention.  The  hospital  books,  he  states,  show  that 
the  increase  of  pupils  was  owing  to  the  large  numbers 
entering  under  him,  and  in  a  subsequent  letter  (No.  4), 
dated  28  February,  1793,  he  says  :  “  The  number  entered 
with  Mr.  Gunning  since  1770  is  103,  with  me  449,  and 
the  number  entered  with  the  whole  of  the  other  three 
standing  surgeons  is  284,  which  gives  me  a  majority  of 
165  over  the  whole.” 

The  receipt  of  Hunter’s  letter  was  acknowledged  by 
Gunning  (No.  2),  and  in  the  following  October,  that  being 
the  usual  time  of  dividing  the  profits  for  the  Michaelmas 
quarter,  the  three  surgeons  expressed  (in  Letter  No.  3) 
their  entire  disapproval  of  Hunter’s  resolve,  and  their 
intention  to  refer  the  business  to  a  General  Board  of 
the  hospital  in  the  following  February.  On  the  8th 
of  that  month  Hunter  addressed  the  three  surgeons 
as  follows  : — 


“  Gentlemen,  as  the  time  approaches  when  you  pro¬ 
pose  referring  to  the  Governors  of  St.  George’s  Hospital 
my  determination  respecting  the  money  arising  from 
the  surgeons’  pupils,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  that 
I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  the  mode  you  have  pro¬ 
posed  ;  A  mode  I  did  not  myself  adopt,  as  it  took  from 
you  the  power  of  acceding  to  my  proposal  and  made  me 
appear  to  the  Governors  as  an  accuser  ;  but  when  you 
bring  it  before  them,  I  shall  meet  it  fairly  and  very 

willingly.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Leickster  Square,  JoHnHuNTER. 

Feh.  Sth,  1793.  (Printed  1792  in  error  for  1793.) 

To  Messrs.  Gunning’,  Walker,  and  Keate,  St.  George’s  Hospital.” 
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Five  days  later  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Weekly  Board  :  “We  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub¬ 
scribed,  request  that  a  Special  General  Court  may  be 
called  to  consider,  and  determine  on,  a  letter  dated 
9  July  last  addressed  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  the  other 
Surgeons  of  the  Hospital,  appearing  to  reflect  upon  their 
conduct ;  and  wherein  he  declares  his  resolution  not 
to  account  with  them  in  future  for  the  money  which 
he  may  receive  from  pupils  at  the  hospital ;  thereby 
endeavouring  to  break  through  a  custom  which  has 
hitherto  subsisted  from  its  establishment  to  the  present 
time.^  (Signed)  Jas.  Ford,  Wm.  H.  Matthew,  Mattw. 
Yatman,  junr.,  John  Jackson,  Wm.  Morse.”  And  it 
was  ordered  that  a  Special  General  Court  be  held  on 
Friday,  I  March,  at  twelve  o’clock. 

In  passing  it  may  be  recalled  that  Dr.  James  Ford 
had  been  the  successful  candidate,  in  June,  1786,  for 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Donald 
Monro,  one  of  William  Hunter’s  antagonists,  when  Dr. 
Ford  defeated  Matthew  Baillie,  John  Hunter’s  nephew. 
Between  James  Ford  and  John  Hunter  there  doubtless 
existed  considerable  feeling. 

On  the  same  day  (13  February),  a  circular  letter  was 
issued  by  the  three  surgeons  to  the  Governors  of  the 
hospital  : — 

“  My  Lord  (Sir), 

A  Special  General  Board  having  been  called  to 
meet  upon  the  1st  of  March  next  at  12  o’clock  to  con¬ 
sider  and  determine  on  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Hunter 
to  the  other  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  wherein  he  appears 
to  reflect  upon  their  conduct,  objects  to  account  for  the 
profits  arising  from  the  general  attendance  of  the  pupils 
at  the  hospital,  and  endeavours  to  break  through  a 
custom  which  is  common  to  other  hospitals  and  which 
has  subsisted  in  this  from  its  first  establishment  to 


^  This  statement  is  not  strictly  accurate. 
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the  present  time  :  the  surgeons  request  the  favour  of 
your  attendance  on  that  day,  and  have  the  honour  to 
be,  with  all  possible  respect.  My  Lord  (Sir),  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  (your)  most  obedient  humble  servants, 

J.  Gunning,  Wm.  Walker,  T.  Keate.” 

Further,  on  February  the  26th,  the  three  surgeons 
sent  out  to  the  Governors  a  printed  copy  of  Hunter’s 
letter  (No.  1),  with  a  covering  note  as  follows  : — 

“  Sir, 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Hunter  which  is  to  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  your  consideration  on  Friday  next,  having  been 
previously  called  for  by  many  of  the  Governors,  who 
may  not  be  present  at  the  precise  moment  of  its  being 
read,  and  who  may  wish  to  be  informed  of  its  contents, 
that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  matter 
in  question  ;  we  have  found  ourselves  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  ordering  it  to  be  printed  and  sent  forth  to  the 
Governors  for  that  purpose. 

John  Gunning,  William  Walker,  Thomas  Keate. 

St.  George’s  Hospital, 

Feb.  2m,  1793.” 

Letter  (No.  1),  signed  John  Hunter,  Leicester  Square, 
July  9th,  1792,  was  enclosed,  with  a  postscript  :  “  To 
this  letter  the  surgeons  have  prepared  a  joint  answer 
(No.  5),  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Governors  at 
the  time  appointed  in  the  Summons.” 

On  February  28th,  two  days  later,  John  Hunter 
distributed  a  printed  circular  to  the  Governors  (No.  4), 
of  which  extracts  are  given  by  Paget ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  three  surgeons  published  their  reply  (No.  5) 
to  Hunter’s  first  letter,  neither  of  which  documents 
appears  to  have  been  published  hitherto.  At  the  risk 
of  repetition  an  analysis  of  their  contents  follows. 

John  Hunter’s  chief  complaint  was  that  ever  since 
he  had  been  elected  to  St.  George’s  his  efforts  to  induce 
his  colleagues  to  bear  their  fair  share  in  the  general 
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movement  towards  the  better  education  of  the  hospital 
students  were  checked  by  the  indolence  and  opposition 
of  his  fellow-surgeons.  He  was  met  on  every  occasion 
with  excuses  ;  either  that  his  seniors  were  too  much 
engaged  in  business  to  give  lectures  ;  or  that  his  juniors 
were  not  willing  to  jeopardise  their  reputations  by  doing 
so.  At  various  times,  in  answer  to  his  appeals,  a  few 
lectures  were  delivered  at  the  hospital,  and  on  these 
occasions  he,  on  his  part,  opened  his  lecture-rooms 
to  the  students  gratis.  But  these  spasmodic  attempts 
were  of  short  duration  and  each  ended  in  failure  until, 
about  1780,  it  occurred  to  him  as  a  last  resource  that 
each  surgeon  should  keep  the  fees  of  those  students 
who  entered  under  him,  of  which  he  gave  a  hint  to  his 
colleagues.  For  from  enquiries  which  he  had  made  into 
the  regulations  relating  to  the  pupils  he  had  been  unable 
to  find  any  direct  law  governing  the  division  of  the  fees, 
and  concluded  that  such  division  was  only  a  compact 
among  the  surgeons  for  their  own  convenience,  and  in 
no  respect  binding  when  any  of  them  chose  to  decline  it. 

Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  the  total 
number  of  pupils  was  limited  by  regulation  to  six,  each 
of  the  seniors  having  two,  and  each  of  the  juniors  one, 
and  two  apprentices  were  allowed  to  each  surgeon  alike  ; 
the  medical  school  thus  consisting  of  fourteen  students 
in  all.  At  this  early  period  then,  the  apportionment 
of  the  fees  of  pupils  and  apprentices,  each  to  his  master, 
was  not  in  question  ;  but  when  the  limited  number  of 
pupils  was  first  exceeded  (and  there  is  no  record  of  the 
date  though  it  may  have  been  before  1744,  when 
Wilkie  resigned,  and  being  in  reduced  circumstances 
was  allowed  by  his  colleagues  to  continue  to  receive 
his  share  of  the  pupils’  fees),  some  arrangement  for 
an  equal  division  of  the  pupils’  fees  was  made  by  the 
surgeons,  without  the  cognisance  of  the  Governors,  and 
in  contravention  of  the  by-law. 

By  statistics  commencing  from  1770,  the  first  jxar 
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in  which  a  list  of  pupils  and  the  surgeons  with  whom 
they  entered  appears  to  have  been  kept,  Hunter  was 
able  to  show  that  the  number  entered  with  Gunning 
from  1770  to  1779  was  103,  the  number  entered  with  the 
three  surgeons  together  was  284,  and  with  John  Hunter 
himself  449,  giving  him  a  majority  of  165  over  the  whole 
of  his  colleagues.  So  long  as  the  limit  was  adhered  to, 
or  so  long  as  the  relative  proportion  admitted  with  each 
surgeon  was  maintained,  the  division  of  the  pupils’  fees 
was  unequal,  according  to  the  by-law;  but  the  above 
figures  show  that  at  least  as  early  as  1770,  and  probably 
much  earlier,  neither  the  limit  nor  the  proportion  was 
preserved.  In  1757  there  were  over  one  hundred  pupils. 

There  is  little  point  in  analysing  the  causes  of  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  John  Hunter’s  pupils  over  those  of  his 
colleagues,  whose  arguments  were  intended  to  explain 
away  a  fact  which  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  them. 
The  unauthorised  abolition  of  any  limit  to  the  number 
of  pupils  entered  under  each  surgeon  necessarily  pro¬ 
duced  an  unequal  division  of  the  labour  involved  in 
instructing  them  at  the  bedside — ^the  only  form  of 
instruction  then  provided,  except  at  consultations  and 
operations.  And  John  Hunter’s  scheme  of  providing 
lectures  promised  a  more  equal  division  of  labour — 
assuming  that  each  of  the  surgeons  delivered  lectures — 
and  thus  corrected  the  abnormal  position  of  one  man, 
who  had  a  preponderance  of  pupils,  doing  the  bulk  of  the 
work,  while  each  of  the  others  reeeived  an  equal  share 
of  the  profit.  But  his  efforts  were  baffled  time  after 
time.  In  1787,  on  his  appointment  as  Hunter’s  assistant 
at  the  hospital.  Home  announced  his  willingness,  at  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  pupils,  to  deliver  some  lectures, 
but  the  other  surgeons  did  not  view  the  suggestion  with 
favour,  upon  which  John  Hunter  comments  that  “  their 
motives  may  be  guessed  at,  but  can  be  known  only 
to  themselves.”  And  when  five  years  later  a  vacancy 
occurred  and  there  was  a  contest  between  Home  and 
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Keate,  the  latter  was  elected.  Even  then  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  young  and  energetic  man  to  the  staff 
produced  no  change  of  attitude  towards  the  education 
of  the  pupils,  and  Hunter,  nettled  at  the  defeat  of  his 
brother-in-law,  whom  naturally  he  had  supported,  and 
exasperated  by  the  opposition  he  encountered,  realised 
the  futility  of  endeavouring  further  to  arouse  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  a  sense  of  what  he  considered  to  be  their 
duty,  the  neglect  of  which  he  stigmatised  as  a  disgrace 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  hospital  which  they  had 
been  appointed  to  serve. 

In  his  address  to  the  Governors  in  defence  of  the 
resolution  he  had  arrived  at,  i.e.  of  keeping  for  himself 
the  fees  of  those  pupils  who  entered  with  him,  on  the 
ground  that  their  equal  division  between  the  four  sur¬ 
geons  was  governed  by  custom  only  and  not  confirmed 
by  any  by-law,  John  Hunter  asks  the  Governors,  they 
having  thought  proper  to  make  a  law  relative  to  the 
number  of  pupils  permitted  to  each  of  the  surgeons, 
to  consider, 

1.  How  far  that  law  should  have  been  kept  to  ; 

2.  How  far  it  is  to  be  put  in  force  in  future ;  or, 

3.  How  far  it  should  be  changed  ;  with  reference  to 

{a)  its  general  benefit  to  mankind 
{h)  its  necessary  operations  in  respect  to  the 
surgeons  of  the  hospital. 

4.  How  far  a  numerous  class  of  pupils  increased  the 

reputation  of  an  hospital : 

5.  Whether  those  numbers  do  not  produce  the 

secondary  good  arising  from  an  hospital,  which 
is  the  effectual  diffusion  of  knowledge  : 

6.  And,  if  so,  whether  every  surgeon  should  not  be 

in  duty  bound  to  contribute  his  share  towards 
this  good  purpose  :  and  if  he  does  not,  how  far 
every  surgeon  should  be  in  any  equality,  in 
the  emoluments  arising  from  pupils,  who  does 
not  put  in  an  equal  share  of  stock. 
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In  a  long  and  detailed  reply  the  three  surgeons 
eomment  upon  the  style  and  manner  of  John  Hunter’s 
“  illiberal  and  extravagant  letter,”  specifying  his  charge 
that  they  have  disgraced  the  hospital.  Admitting  that, 
in  1771,  the  third  year  after  his  election,  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  entered  with  him,  they 
argue  that,  because  the  two  senior  surgeons.  Sir  Caesar 
Hawkins  and  William  Bromfield,  were  then  in  full 
reputation,  it  is  evident  that  the  accession  of  pupils 
to  hospitals  depends  upon  something  more  than  chir- 
urgical  merit ;  forgetting  that  they  had  admitted  that 
these  two  seniors,  when  it  was  suggested  that  they  should 
read  lectures  at  the  hospital,  were  “  too  much  engaged 
in  business,”  though  they  alone  had  any  shadow  of 
pretence  to  put  themselves  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Pott.  In  remarkable  sequence  to  this  admission  comes 
the  taunt  that  about  this  time  John  Hunter  began  to 
read  lectures  at  his  own  house,  not  at  the  hospital, 
which  they  say  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  indication 
of  his  desire  to  create  a  separate  interest  and  to  consider 
the  hospital  as  a  secondary  consideration  : — “  It  has 
been  usually  thought  that  in  offices  of  trust,  men  should 
do  their  duty,  or  resign  them.” 

Hunter’s  later  proposal,  in  1783,  of  a  school  on  the 
footing  of  Guy’s,  was,  they  say,  rejected  on  the  ground 
“  that  the  old  practice  of  instruction  was  best  for 
surgeons  ;  that  copies  would  be  taken  of  the  lectures 
which  might  get  abroad  ;  that  though  the  lectures 
might  please  the  pupils  for  a  course  or  two,  they  would 
lose  their  effect  ultimately  ;  and  that  they  might  in 
the  end,  by  lessening  the  numbers,  from  having  raised 
the  price  {hy  five  guineas),  prove  disadvantageous.” 
On  the  subject  of  lectures  they  say  “  we  must  declare 
our  joint  opinions,  as  they  are  incontrovertible.  If 
they  had  been  practical  and  contained  principles  and 
rules  founded  upon  judgment  and  experience,  with 
regard  to  the  authority  of  others  as  well  as  our  own. 
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they  would  have  been  highly  useful :  if  on  the  eontrary 
they  had  leaned  to  Physiology  and  experiment  with 
a  contempt  for  all  other  opinions  but  their  own,  they 
would  have  been  pernicious.” 

In  1787  John  Hunter  had  applied  to  the  Governors 
for  an  assistant  at  the  hospital,  which  was  granted  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  withdraw  his  necessary 
attendance,  upon  which  circumstances  the  three  surgeons 
remark  :  “  what  he  interprets  the  necessary  attendance 
we  cannot  tell,  but  soon  afterwards  he  began  to  decline 
the  usual  attendance,  as  indeed  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  except  in  case  of  operations  for  some  years 
before.”  Yet  Gunning  knew  very  well  that  for  some 
years  past  John  Hunter’s  health  had  been  failing. 
In  1785  and  during  the  whole  of  1786  it  alarmed  his 
friends  ;  and  in  the  following  May  “  when  increased 
business  and  impaired  health  from  constant  pursuits 
rendered  him  less  equal  to  fatigue,”  an  assistant  was 
allowed  to  each  of  them. 

The  letter  concludes  with  an  appeal  to  the  Governors 
to  decide  that  the  established  custom,  prevalent  at  other 
hospitals  as  well  as  St.  George’s,  of  the  equal  division 
of  the  pupils’  fees  shall  not  be  broken  by  the  intract¬ 
ability  of  one  man  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest ;  and  that 
any  severance  of  communication  between  the  surgeons, 
as  might  follow  the  opposite  plan,  must  be  to  the  mani¬ 
fest  disadvantage  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  hospital. 

At  the  Special  General  Court  held  on  1  March,  ninety- 
seven  Governors,  including  the  four  surgeons,  being 
present,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Marsham  in  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Hunter’s  letter  (No.  1)  having  been  considered, 
it  was  moved  and  seconded,  “  That  no  alteration  be 
made  in  the  mode  of  dividing  the  profits  arising  from 
the  surgeons’  pupils  :  It  was  then  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  said  motion  be  taken  into  consideration  on  some 
subsequent  day  :  it  passed  in  the  negative  :  The  original 
motion  was  then  put  and  carried.” 
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The  verdict  of  the  Court  occasions  no  surprise ; 
long-established  custom,  overruling  the  letter  of  the 
law,  was  upheld.  But  henceforth  John  Hunter’s  role  was 
changed.  Instead  of  being  the  assailant,  he  was  on  his 
defence  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  some  of  whose 
methods  were  despicably  mean  and  provocative.  He 
was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  adhere  to  his  original 
resolve,  but  it  seems  clear  that  his  motives  were  dis¬ 
interested — it  was  not  a  question  of  money.  He  was 
convinced  that  some  method  of  improving  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils  was  called  for  from  the  point  of  view 
of  public  utility,  and  he  cared  not  how  such  improvement 
was  effected.  Whether  his  own  proposition,  or  some 
better  method,  if  it  could  be  found,  were  adopted, 
was  to  him  personally  immaterial ;  and  we  accept  his 
statement  that  “  the  good  of  mankind,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  healing  art,  and  the  character  of  the  hospital, 
are  the  motives  of  my  conduct,  according  to  which, 
whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  present  question, 
I  shall  continue  to  do  my  duty  to  the  hospital,  as  a 
Charity,  and  confine  myself  to  the  laws  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.” 

On  April  the  17th  at  a  Weekly  Board  it  was  resolved 
“  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  laws 
relative  to  the  Surgeons’  pupils,  to  consider  of  the 
best  methods  of  improving  their  education,  and  to  report 
the  same  to  a  General  Board  to  be  called  for  that  purpose: 
That  it  be  a  close  Committee  of  nine,  consisting  of  the 
following  gentlemen ;  the  two  treasurers  {Francis 
Burton  and  Stephen  Aisley,  Esqrs.),  the  three  physicians, 
Drs.  Gisborne,  Warren  and  Burges,  who  have  been 
formerly  {but  are  no  longer)  physicians  to  this  hospital, 
and  four  others ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pusey,  Sir  Joseph 
Andrews,  Bart.,  Wm.  Drake,  junr.,  Esq.,  and  Jas. 
Gladell  Vernon,  Esq.  ;  any  three  to  be  a  quorum  ; 
That  this  Committee  may  be  empowered  to  direct  the 
attendance,  and  be  assisted  by  the  information  of  the 
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physicians  and  surgeons  belonging  to  this  hospital, 
whenever  it  shall  be  thought  necessary  to  call  upon 
them  for  that  purpose.” 

The  Minutes  record  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
April  the  30th,  Messrs.  Pusey,  Aisley,  and  Dr.  Burges 
being  present ;  another  on  May  the  21st ;  and  a  final 
meeting  on  the  28th,  at  which  attended  Wm.  Drake, 
junr.,  in  the  Chair,  the  Hon.  Philip  Pusey,  Sir  Joseph 
Andrews,  Bart.,  Stephen  Aisley  and  Jas.  Gladell 
Vernon,  Esquires,  who,  “  after  due  consideration, 
resolved  to  recommend  certain  proposals  to  a  Special 
General  Court  to  be  called  for  their  approbation.” 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Weekly  Board  on  the  following  day 
(May  29th),  John  Hunter  being  present,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Court  should  be  held  on  June  14th  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  Committee  ;  on  which  latter  date  Hun¬ 
ter  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Chairman  : — 

“  Mr.  Chairman, — Having  on  most  occasions  been 
desirous  of  promoting  the  surgical  education  at  the 
hospital,  my  name  not  appearing  to  the  present  pro¬ 
posals  may  give  an  idea  of  my  being  less  zealous  than 
usual  on  that  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  this 
is  not  the  case  ;  but  not  having  been  consulted  by  my 
colleagues  who  drew  them  up,  nor  the  Committee  by 
which  they  were  approved,  my  assistance  has  been 
supposed  unnecessary.  They  certainly  appear  to  me 
in  many  respects  incompleat,  and  in  some  altogether 
impracticable  ;  but  if  they  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  governors,  it  is  my  business,  as  a  servant  of  the 
charity,  to  do  the  duty  of  my  situation. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Leicester  Square,  JohN  HuNTER. 

June  14,  1793.” 

The  Committee  had  been  specially  empowered  to 
call  for  the  assistance  of  the  medical  and  surgical  staff 
whenever  they  thought  necessary.  That  they  did  not 
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request  John  Hunter’s  attendanee  is  as  certain  as  the 
fact  that  they  accepted,  if  they  did  not  actually  call 
for,  the  advice  of  his  three  opponents.  And  having 
accepted  the  latter,  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  in 
common  fairness  to  hear  what  he  might  have  to  say. 
We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  course  they  took, 
but  it  looks  as  if,  at  their  first  recorded  meeting  on 
April  the  80th,  some  of  the  triumvirate  were  present, 
and  that  they  were  requested  to  furnish  proposals 
on  the  terms  of  reference.  These  original  proposals 
have  been  preserved  ;  they  are  detailed,  critical,  and 
lengthy ;  their  compilation  would  take  time ;  and, 
no  further  meeting  being  recorded  until  three  weeks 
later,  we  assume  that  to  have  been  the  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion.  On  May  the  21st  they  were  probably  presented 
to  the  Committee  ;  some  amendments  were  proposed, 
and  a  week  afterwards  (May  28th)  they  were  again 
presented,  accepted,  and  recommended  to  the  Weekly 
Board  for  adoption  at  its  meeting  on  the  day  following  ; 
John  Hunter,  there,  for  the  first  time,  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  Not  a  day  had  been  lost,  and  the 
Board  thereupon  ordered  a  Special  General  Court  to  be 
called  on  June  the  14th,  fifteen  days  later,  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Why  such  unaccountable  hurry  ?  The 
Special  Court  met  as  arranged,  fifty-seven  Governors 
being  present,  and  the  Chair  being  taken  by  Sir  Joseph 
Andrews,  Bart.,  and  Wm.  Drake,  junr.,  both  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Committee,  the  proposals  of  the 
three  surgeons  were  adopted,  separately,  and  almost 
literally,  as  in  the  original  draft  (No.  6).  John  Hunter 
wisely  kept  away,  well  advised  to  avoid  the  personal 
danger  he  would  have  run  of  being  roused  to  anger  by 
his  enemies.  But  his  letter  remains,  a  manly  statement 
of  his  feelings,  and  a  speaking  testimony  to  the  partiality 
of  the  Committee  and  the  Governors. 

The  avowed  objects  of  these  proposals  were  “  the 
restoration,  as  far  as  may  be  useful,  of  the  ancient 
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discipline  of  the  hospital  respecting  the  surgeons  and 
their  pupils  ;  and  the  introduction  of  such  improve¬ 
ments,  in  the  method  of  instruetion,  as  are  now,  and 
have  for  some  time  been  adopted  by  the  hospitals  of 
the  first  consequence.”  The  requirement  of  certificates 
from  pupils  on  entry,  which  had  been  allowed  to  lapse, 
and  the  refusal  to  admit  quarterly  pupils,  except  in  time 
of  war,  were  reasonable  ;  and  the  equal  division  among 
the  surgeons  of  the  fees  paid  by  pupils  for  general 
attendance  at  the  hospital  had  already  been  confirmed 
by  a  Special  Court.  But  the  proposed  arrangement  for 
the  delivery  of  lectures  upon  all  subjects  included  in 
the  medical  curriculum,  however  excellent  in  design, 
was,  as  Hunter  afterwards  declared,  incomplete  and 
impraeticable  :  and  when  we  come  to  the  proposals 
regulating  the  attendance  of  the  surgeons  at  the 
hospital,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  levelled  at  John 
Hunter. 

Let  us  see  what  these  proposals  were  : 

That  it  would  be  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
four  surgeons  to  visit  their  patients  twice  a  week  ;  to  be 
present  personally  at  their  dressing  once  a  week  ;  and 
to  visit  them  on  other  days  when  necessary.  That  the 
surgeons  ought  to  meet  every  Friday  for  consultations  ; 
any  defaulter  to  be  reported  to  the  Weekly  Board  to  be 
dealt  with  for  breach  of  duty. 

That  no  operations,  except  in  emergencies,  be 
performed  except  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays. 

That  two  hours,  from  11.30  to  1.30,  be  allowed  for 
the  ehirurgical  business  of  the  hospital. 

That  every  surgeon  shall  perform  post-mortem 
examinations  on  the  patients  in  the  presence  of  all  their 
pupils  ;  and  that  an  operation  shall  be  performed  on 
the  dead  subject,  and  a  lecture  delivered  on  Surgery, 
once  a  week  by  one  of  the  surgeons  in  rotation  during 
nine  months  of  the  year,  gratis. 
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The  definite  statement  that  these  should  be  the  duties 
of  the  four  surgeons  signifies  that  Gunning  himself  was 
willing  to  perform  them,  and  that  John  Hunter  would  be 
expected  to  do  likewise.  But  let  us  turn  to  Hunter’s 
letter  to  the  Governors  dated  28th  February,  1793 
(No.  4),  where  he  says  :  “  When  increase  of  business 
took  up  more  of  my  time,  and  impaired  health  from 
constant  pursuits  rendered  me  less  equal  to  fatigue, 
many  of  my  friends.  Governors  of  this  Charity,  asked 
me  why  I  had  not  an  assistant.  But  I  felt  a  delicacy 
on  that  point  while  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  hospital 
{Gunning)  did  not  take  one  :  however,  after  a  time 
{that  is  in  May,  1787),  I  solicited  the  Governors  for  an 
assistant  at  the  hospital  which  they  very  readily  granted. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Gunning  told  me  only  the  day  before  {the 
election)  that  he  did  not  want  an  assistant,  and  had 
none  to  recommend  ;  probably  altering  his  mind  so 
quickly  was  out  of  delicacy  to  me.” 

The  impairment  of  health  which  had  been  one  of 
John  Hunter’s  reasons,  in  1787,  for  requesting  an  as¬ 
sistant,  was  not  shared  by  Gunning,  who  knew  that 
Hunter  had  given  up  lecturing  since  1790  on  that 
account ;  and  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the 
real,  but  veiled  object  of  the  proposals  was  the  impo¬ 
sition  upon  John  Hunter  of  duties  and  attendances  at 
the  hospital  which  were  beyond  his  powers  of  physical 
endurance.  For  the  requirement  of  personal  attendance 
prevented  the  use  of  Home  as  his  deputy,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  Hunter’s  official  assistant, 
appointed  by  the  Governors  for  this  very  purpose. 
Gunning^s  plan  was  none  other  than  to  compel  John 
Htmter  to  resign. 

But  he  was  to  be  disappointed,  for  not  only  did  Hunter 
give  an  undertaking  in  writing  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  hospital  but,  as  if  to  confirm  it,  he  himself  attended 
the  next  Weekly  Board.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  resented  deeply  and  justifiably  the  adoption  by  the 
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Committee,  without  consulting  him,  of  the  proposals 
of  his  colleagues  ;  and  still  more  so  their  confirmation, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  by  the  Special  Court 
of  the  Governors.  Not  only  did  they  show  prejudice, 
but  their  neglect  of  his  opinion  was  pointedly  disrespect¬ 
ful  to  him,  and  to  the  position  he  held.  He  was  Surgeon- 
Extraordinary  to  the  King,  Surgeon-General,  and 
Inspector-General  to  the  Army :  he  was  the  great 
surgeon  at  St.  George’s ;  though  Gunning  was  his 
senior  on  the  staff.  His  colleagues  may  have  been 
neither  fossils  nor  failures  ;  but  in  professional  know¬ 
ledge  and  in  mental  capacity  none  of  them  was  capable 
of  comparison  with  him  :  mdeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  accident  of  their  being  his  contemporaries  at  St. 
George’s,  the  history  of  surgery  would  pass  them  by 
unmentioned. 

During  the  summer  months  John  Hunter  was  regular 
in  his  attendance  at  the  Weekly  Board  Meetings ;  he 
attended  five  in  July,  three  in  August,  and  three  in 
September.  He  was  absent  on  October  the  2nd,  and 
present  on  the  9th  and  16th. 

Among  other  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Special  Court  was  one  to 
the  effect  “  that  the  pupils  shall  bring  certificates  of 
their  having  been  bred  up  to  the  profession,  and  of 
their  good  behaviour,  as  till  of  late  has  been  customary 
here,  and  that  no  pupil  shall  be  entered  for  less  than 
half  a  year  excepting  during  the  time  of  war.”  “  That 
autumn,”  says  Paget,  “  two  young  men  came  to  be 
admitted  under  Hunter,  without  certificates  that  thev 
had  been  bred  up  to  the  profession  ;  and  he  promised 
that  he  would  nevertheless  ask  the  Board  to  let  them 
enter  :  they  must  draw  up  a  statement  of  their  case, 
and  he  would  lay  it  before  the  Board  at  their  next  meet- 
mg. 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  final  scene,  The  hospital 
Minutes  are  as  follows  : — = 
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Weekly  Board  Meeting,  12  Noon. 

Wednesday,  October  16tli,  1793. 

The  Rev.  James  Clarke  in  the  chair. 

Present,  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Pearson,  Wm.  Walker, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Mathew. 

Prayers.  Minutes  of  last  Board  read  and  confirmed. 

(Minor  business  affairs  transacted.) 

Ordered  :  that  Mr.  Hunter’s  letter  to  the  Board 
relating  to  two  of  the  surgeons’  pupils,  who  were  re¬ 
ceived  this  day,  be  preserved  for  future  consideration,” 

The  account  of  the  meeting  as  given  by  Ottley  in 
1835 — forty  years  afterwards — and  copied  by  later 
biographers,  says  :  “  Arrived  at  the  hospital  Hunter 
found  the  Board  already  assembled,  and  entering  the 
room,  presented  the  Memorial  of  the  young  men,  and 
proceeded  to  urge  the  propriety  of  their  being  admitted. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  made  some  observation 
wdiich  one  of  his  colleagues  thought  it  necessary  instantly 
and  flatly  to  contradict.  Hunter  immediately  ceased 
speaking,  retired  from  the  table,  and  struggling  to 
suppress  the  tumult  of  his  passion,  hurried  into  the 
adjoining  room,  which  he  had  scarcely  reached  when, 
with  a  deep  groan,  he  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  hospital, 
who  chanced  to  be  present.  Dr.  Baillie  had  immediately 
followed  him  from  the  Board  Room,  and  Mr.  Home, 
who  was  in  the  house,  was  also  summoned  to  his  assist¬ 
ance.”  But  Home,  in  his  Life  of  John  Hunter,  describing, 
immediately  after  the  event,  an  incident  which  he  is 
said  to  have  witnessed,  says  nothing  of  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie  or  of  himself  :  and  the  Minutes, 
confessedly  incomplete,  mention  neither  them  nor 
even  John  Hunter.  The  contemporary  Press  states 
that  “  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  at  St.  George’s,  and 
after  receiving  there  such  assistance  as  two  physicians 
and  a  surgeon  could  afford  him,  was  removed  in  a  close- 
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chair  to  his  house  in  Leicester  Square  and  died  about 
2  p.m.”i  Amid  these  conflicting  statements  it  is  only 
possible  to  select  those  which  bear  the  strongest  resem¬ 
blance  to  truth  :  and  while  there  remains  little  doubt 
that  John  Hunter  died  in  the  room  adjoining  the  Board 
Room,  the  presence  or  absence  of  Home  or  Baillie  is 
problematical.  Of  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Minutes,  the  Rev.  James  Clarke  had  been  Chaplain 
to  the  hospital  for  over  thirty  years  ;  Dr.  Robertson,  ^ 
into  whose  arms  John  Hunter  fell,  was  certainly  on  good 
terms  with  Matthew  Baillie,  there  being  an  arrangement 
between  them  for  the  one  to  take  charge  of  patients 
in  the  absence  of  the  other  :  and  of  Dr.  George  Pearson, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  medical  staff  in  1787,  we 
know  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  inimical 
to  Hunter. 

The  two  remaining  persons  whose  names  appear  in 
the  Minutes  come  into  a  different  category.  Of  Dr. 
William  Henry  Matthew  little  is  known.  He  was  an 
M.B.  of  Cambridge  in  1792,  and  in  October  of  that  year 
became  a  subscriber  to  St.  George’s,  being  elected 
a  Governor  of  the  hospital  in  January,  1793.^  The 
following  month  he  joined  Dr.  James  Ford  and  others 
in  a  petition  for  a  Special  Court  to  be  called  to  consider 
John  Hunter’s  letter  to  the  three  surgeons  “  which 
appeared  to  reflect  upon  their  conduct  ”  ;  thus  identify¬ 
ing  himself  with  Hunter’s  opponents.  Between  him 
then  and  William  Walker  rests  the  responsibility  of 
having  flatly  contradicted  Hunter  at  the  meeting,  and 

1  Gents.'  Magazine  (p.  964)  says  that  at  5  p.m.  his  body  was  removed 
in  a  chair  to  his  house  in  Leicester  Square ;  and  Foot  recollected  having 
seen  the  bay  stone-horses  returning  home  through  Piccadilly  without 
their  master,  while  many  years  afterwards  the  younger  Gunning  told 
Mr.  Timothy  Holmes  that  he  had  walked  by  the  side  of  Hunter’s  coach 
as  it  carried  his  dead  body  from  St.  George’s  Hospital.  (See  Foot,  op. 
cit..,  p.  282;  and  Holmes,  Sir  Benjamin  Bro die,  p.  48.) 

2  Dr.  James  Robertson,  who  had  been  physician  to  St.  George’s  since 
1785,  was  the  son  of  the  historian,  and  changed  his  name  to  Barclay  in 
later  life. 

^  27  November,  1793,  he  received  a  commission  as  physician  in  the 
Army  under  the  Earl  of  Moira,  which  he  resigned  19  September,  1795. 
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on  one  of  them  lies  the  opprobrium  of  being  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  John  Hunter’s  death. 

In  the  Minutes  of  a  Board  Meeting  two  days  later 
no  mention  of  the  tragedy  was  recorded  ;  on  the  28rd 
“  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  surgeons,”  was 
reported  :  and  on  the  30th,  “  a  vacancy  for  a  surgeon 
to  the  hospital  having  been  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  one  of  the  surgeons,  a  motion 
was  made  and  seconded  that  Everard  Home,  Esq., 
succeed  him  in  that  office.”  This  is  the  last  and  only 
reference.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  customary  to  omit  any  vote  of 
condolence  on  the  decease  of  members  of  the  staff, 
even  when  dying  in  office  (e.g.  Thomas  Gataker  and 
George  Hawkins)  ;  but  the  tragic  nature  of  John 
Hunter’s  death  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  hospital 
he  had  served  for  twenty-five  years  would,  one  imagines, 
have  been  sufficient  to  invoke  a  departure  from  pre¬ 
cedent. 

Granted  that  John  Hunter’s  attitude  towards  his 
colleagues  was  overbearing  :  that  while  owning  himself 
a  “  pigmy  in  knowledge,  he  felt  as  a  giant  compared 
with  them  ”  :  that  he  despised  their  lack  of  enthusiasm, 
their  willingness  to  take  fees  for  work  in  which  they 
would  not  share,  and  their  neglect  of  what  he  rightly 
considered  to  be  their  duty  as  hospital  surgeons — the 
instruction  of  the  pupils.  Granted  also  that  he  was 
petulant,  irritable,  tactless,  and  impatient  of  opposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  opponents  should  have  known 
that  the  nature  of  his  disease  was  answerable  for  much 
of  this  :  they  must,  each  to  himself,  have  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  his  intellect,  his  untiring  zeal  for  the 
improvement  of  science,  his  patient  and  persevering 
research,  and  his  efforts  to  impart  to  others  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  gained.  Yet  even  when  they  had  already 
won  victory  over  him  with  the  governing  body  of  the 
hospital,  and  though  realising  that  excitement  might 
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prove  fatal  to  him,  they  still  would  not  give  way  to 
him  on  the  comparatively  minor  matter  which  became 
the  final  issue.  And  the  absence  of  any  official  expres¬ 
sion  of  sorrow  connotes  the  bitterness  of  the  hostility 
which  he  had  provoked. 


CHAPTER  VI 


AFTER  JOHN  HUNTER 

At  a  quarter  past  four  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  the 
22nd  of  October,  1793,  John  Hunter  was  buried  quietly 
in  the  vaults  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  attended  by 
his  own  relations  and  some  of  his  oldest  medical  friends.  ^ 
But  the  ripple  on  the  surface  was  lost  in  the  swirl  of 
passing  events,  for  at  this  moment  the  English  nation 
was  standing  aghast  at  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  had  culminated  on  the  very  day  of 
Hunter’s  death  in  the  execution  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  papers,  full  of  foreign  news,  had  but  little  space  for 
social  topics  ;  and  the  few  obituary  notices  which  did 
appear  failed  to  elicit  any  public  response. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Hunter  was  certainly  one  of  the 
men  of  genius  of  the  present  times,  and  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  discoveries  he  made,  and  the  extent  of  know¬ 
ledge  he  possessed  in  his  own  art,  he  deserves  all  the 
honours  it  can  bestow  on  merit  like  his.  He  seems  well 
entitled  to  his  statue  in  the  Temple  of  British  Fame, 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  by  the  sides  of  those  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Howard  ”  (Public  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  23  Oct.,  1793). 

“  Many  of  the  pupils  of  the  anatomist,  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  are  come  to  a  resolution  to  enter  into  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  a  monument  in  St.  Paul’s  to  their  ingenious 
and  excellent  master  in  the  art  of  Surgery  ”  (Public 
Advertiser,  24  Oct.,  1793). 

“  The  late  Mr.  John  Hunter  was  assuredly  the  greatest 
philosophical  surgeon,  and  the  greatest  comparative 

^  The  Times ^  23  October,  1793. 
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anatomist  which  the  useful  art  that  he  practised  had 
ever  known.  The  loss  of  such  men  of  eminence  is  a 
public  loss  :  it  is  a  loss,  not  only  to  their  country,  but 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  country  that  had  the  honour 
of  producing  so  much  excellence  should  pay  the  only 
tribute  of  gratitude  it  can  now  pay  to  it  by  recording 
that  excellence  in  its  temple  of  fame,  or  in  other  words, 
by  erecting  a  monument  to  the  possessor  of  it  in  the 
most  distinguished  place  of  public  worship  in  its 
Metropolis  ”  {Public  Advertiser,  28  Oct.,  1793). 

It  is  said  that  his  widow  could  not  afford  the  fees  for 
his  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  as  if  the  offer  had  been 
made  to  his  family  ;  but  the  statement  is  very  question¬ 
able  for,  had  it  been  so,  there  is  little  doubt  that  his 
executors  would  have  found  the  money  necessary  for 
the  acceptation  of  the  honour,  and  no  contemporary 
suggestion  of  such  a  proposal  is  discoverable.  Ottley 
writes  that,  in  1804,  Mrs.  Hunter  composed  an  epitaph 
with  the  design  of  having  it  inscribed  on  a  marble 
tablet  to  be  placed  over  the  remains  of  her  late  husband 
in  St.  Martin’s  Church  ;  a  design  which  it  was  intimated 
to  her  by  the  rector.  Dr.  Hamilton,  was  contrary  to  the 
rules  :  and  it  seems  that  no  memorial  was  erected  either 
there  or  at  St.  Paul’s. 

It  would  have  been  a  graceful  tribute  to  both  of 
them,  had  these  verses  been  inscribed  upon  the  brass  at 
Westminster. 

‘^Here  rests  in  awful  silence,  cold  and  still, 

One  whom  no  common  spark  of  genius  fired  ; 

Whose  reach  of  thought  Nature  alone  could  fill. 

Whose  deep  research  the  love  of  Truth  inspired. 

Hunter  !  if  years  of  toil  and  watchful  care. 

If  the  vast  labours  of  a  powerful  mind 
To  soothe  the  ills  humanity  must  share. 

Deserve  the  grateful  plaudits  of  mankind, — 

Then  he  each  human  weakness  buried  here 
Envy  would  raise  to  dim  a  name  so  bright : 

Those  specks  which  in  the  orb  of  day  appear 
Take  nothing  from  his  warm  and  welcome  light.” 
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John  Hunter’s  will,  in  which  he  was  described  as  of 
Leicester  Square,  Surgeon-  and  Inspector-General  of 
H.M.’s  forces,  was  dated  11  July,  1793,  and  was  proved 
2  November  following  by  his  widow,  Matthew  Baillie, 
and  Everard  Home,  the  three  executors.  The  capital 
messuage,  lands,  etc.,  in  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  which 
came  to  him  after  the  decease  of  his  brother  William, 
to  whom  they  had  descended  upon  the  death  of  James 
Hunter,  having  been  in  the  family  for  many  generations, 
he  left  to  the  use  of  his  only  son  John,  for  life,  remainder 
to  his  sons  in  tail  male,  remainder  to  his  daughters  and 
their  heirs,  remainder  to  his  own  right  heirs  for  ever.  To 
his  dear  and  esteemed  friends  and  relations,  Matthew 
Baillie  and  Everard  Home,  he  left  the  capital  messuage, 
etc.,  at  Earl’s  Court,  in  trust,  to  sell  the  same  :  to  them 
also  “  all  his  collections  of  Natural  History  and  the  cases 
and  other  things  belonging  to  them  or  used  therewith,” 
upon  trust,  to  offer  the  same  for  sale  in  one  lot  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  at  a  price,  to  be  agreed 
upon  :  in  case  of  refusal  the  same  to  be  offered  for  sale 
to  any  foreign  Government  or  State  :  on  failure  of  same, 
to  sell  in  one  lot  as  they  may  think  proper.  All  his 
debts  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  sale  of 
his  estate,  real  and  personal;  the  residue  to  Anne  his 
dear  and  esteemed  wife,  John  his  son,  and  Agnes  his 
daughter  equally  :  in  case  of  the  death  of  his  son  before 
twenty-one,  or  of  his  daughter,  before  marriage,  that 
share  to  go  to  the  survivor.  And  he  made  his  wife, 
Matthew  Baillie,  and  Everard  Home  guardians  of  his 
two  children  until  twenty-one,  they  also  to  be  his 
executors. 

From  William  Clift’s  MS.  Diary  we  learn  a  great  deal 
of  John  Hunter’s  home  and  household,  a  list  of  the 
persons  in  his  employment,  and  a  plan  of  the  buildings 
in  Leicester  Square  and  Castle  Street ;  and  it  seems 
that  no  sooner  had  he  lost  his  old  master  than  he  set  him¬ 
self  to  keep  an  account  of  the  incomings  and  outgoings 
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of  the  estate.  Judging  from  the  numerous  uncompli¬ 
mentary  remarks  it  contains  upon  the  transactions  of 
his  new  master,  the  acting  executor,  Everard  Home, 
it  appears  to  have  been  intended,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  for  Clift’s  use  alone ;  its  compilation  being  one  of 
his  diversions  during  the  seven  years  that  he  was  left  to 
fight  poverty  in  Castle  Street,  on  seven  shillings  a  week, 
without  books,  his  only  companion  the  old  housekeeper, 
Elizabeth  Adam.  The  history  of  this  little  volume  is 
in  itself  a  romance.  From  John  Hunter’s  old  home  it 
found  its  way  in  some  mysterious  manner  to  Sierra 
Leone,  there  to  be  rescued  from  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and 
forwarded  to  Dr.  James  Finlayson  of  Glasgow,  who 
presented  it  to  the  library  of  the  Royal  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  that  city.  By  the  courtesy 
of  the  Librarian  I  have  been  permitted  to  study  it  at 
first  hand,  and  to  transcribe  some  of  the  interesting 
details  with  which  it  abounds  :  but  it  is  well  worthy 
of  being  published  in  full  with  annotations,  since  almost 
every  item  throws  fresh  light  upon  the  evening  of 
Hunter’s  life.^ 

With  the  help  of  this  Diary  it  is  possible  to  give  some 
account  of  what  Hunter  left  by  way  of  provision  for 
his  widow  and  two  children.  The  Museum  and  Earl’s 
Court  were  to  be  sold,  and  in  addition  we  find  the 
following  entries  of  the  sale  of  his  personal  effects : — 

Cr.  By  tlie  Sale  of  Minerals 

Mr.  Christie,  Pall  Mall  . 

i>  }}  }) 

Gough  for  Vulture 
,,  Sheep 

,,  Great  Dog  (.^  Lion) 

Furniture  Earl’s  Court  ^ 

Sale  of  Plate  at  Christie’s 
Mr.  Hunter^s  Instruments 

^  A  short  account  of  its  contents  was  published  by  Dr.  Finlayson  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal,  1890,  i,  pp.  685,  738. 

2  This  furniture  was  probably  sold  at  a  valuation,  and  not  by  auction. 
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Cr.  By  Mr.  Hunter’s  proofs  Q  Sharp’. 9  engravings  of 
port^-)  ..... 

Mr.  VVeatherall  on  a/c  of  sale  in  Leics.  Sq.  after 
deducting  expenses .... 

College  of  Surgeons  for  the  Great  Parlour  sofas^ 
Chairs  and  floor  cloth^  2  lead  cisterns^  and 
the  press  from  the  garret  in  the  Leics.  Sq. 
house  ..... 

Furniture  in  Sackville  St.  appraised  by  Mr. 
Weatherall  and  Mr.  Dawson  to  Mr.  Home, 
{viz.  3  writing  desks  worth  £30  or  £40) 


£  s.  d. 
26  5  0 

143  4  3 

38  4  0 

15  16  0 


£2677  13  4 


Among  other  items  on  the  credit  side  are  : 

Society  Lyceum  Medicum  {prohahly  for  rent  or 
outgoings,  though  Chevalier  says  that  Hunter 
gave  the  use  of  his  room.s)  .  .  .  25  4  0 

Hospital  settled  {Hunter’s  share  of  the  pupils’ 
fees  for  the  last  and  current  quarters  to  IQ 
October)  .  .  .  .  .  114  16  6 

Mr.  Hunter’s  pay  as  Surgn.-  and  Inspector- 
General,  etc.  etc. 

The  sale  of  the  pietures  oceupied  three  days,  January 
29-31,  1794,  of  which  the  following  announcement 
appeared  : — 

“  By  Mr.  Christie,  at  his  Great  Room  in  Pall  Mall, 
to-morrow  the  29th  and  following  days  by  order  of  the 
Exors.  A  most  valuable  collection  of  pictures  by  some 
of  the  most  esteemed  masters  of  the  Italian,  French, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools  :  fine  statues,  bustos, 
bronzes,  capital  drawings  framed  and  glazed,  prints, 
books  of  prints,  and  other  valuable  articles  in  the  line 
of  the  Virtu.  The  whole  selected  with  great  taste  by 
the  late  eminent  John  Hunter  Esq.  deceased.  To  be 
viewed  2  days  preceding  the  Sale,  when  catalogues 
may  be  had.  The  pictures  will  be  sold  on  the  first 
day.” 

Sir  James  Paget,  in  his  Hunterian  Oration  (1877), 
says  :  “  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson 
for  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  sale  catalogue  of 
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Hunter’s  collection  and  library.  About  120  pictures 
were  sold  for  £800.  They  were  chiefly  by  old  masters, 
including  some  of  the  best ;  and  there  were  several 
of  Hunter’s  chief  contemporaries — Hogarth,  Reynolds, 
Loutherbourg,  Zoffany,  and  Zucarelli.  Among  them 
also  were  some  medical  portraits,  including  one  of 
Harvey,  by  Janssen.  The  engravings,  including  a  large 
collection  of  Hogarth’s,  sold  for  about  £140 ;  the 
‘  curiosities  ’  fetched  about  £200 ;  and  the  books, 
including  I  think,  nothing  significant,  about  £160. 
The  proceeds  of  the  four  days’  sale,  in  January  and 
February  (sic),  1794,  amounted  to  nearly  £1300.  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  was  so  good  as  to  show  me  the  catalogue, 
thought  that  a  similar  collection  would  sell  now  (i.e.  1877) 
for  £10,000.”! 

The  Earl’s  Court  property  was  sold  by  auction, 
in  eight  lots  according  to  Clift,  one  of  which  failed 
to  fetch  the  reserve,  the  sale  realising  £9114  in  all ; 
and  the  principal  house  was  bought  by  Mr.  John 
Bayne. 

The  announcement  of  the  sale  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  28  May,  1794  : — 

“  Earl’s  Court,  Brompton,  By  Mr.  Christie  at  his 
Great  Room  in  Pall  Mall,  this  day  the  28th  inst.  at 
1  o’clock  in  7  lots.  A  desirable  freehold  estate  eligibly 
situate  at  Earl’s  Court  Brompton,  2  miles  from  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  late  the  property  and  residence  of  John 
Hunter  Esq.  deceased.  Consisting  of  a  singularly  elegant 
villa  with  stabling,  coach  house,  innumerable  offices  of 
every  description,  pleasure  ground  elegantly  dispos’d  in 
lawn  walks,  rich  shrubbery  etc.,  greenhouse,  menagerie, 
ice-house,  excellent  kitchen  garden  with  lofty  walls, 
well  planted  with  a  selection  of  choice  fruit  trees  in  a 
full  state  of  bearing.  Pinery,  fruiting  and  succession 
houses,  and  containing  within  a  lofty  wall  near  7  acres : 

^  The  price  would  have  risen  very  considerably  since  1*877. 
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together  with  a  good  Farmhouse,  adjoining  barns,  and 
about  45  acres  of  rich  arable  meadow  and  garden  ground 
surrounding  the  premises,  which  are  seated  in  the  midst 
of  gardens  ;  part  of  which  is  particularly  well-adapted 
for  building  upon  and  full  of  valuable  brick-earth, 
gravel,  etc.  The  purchaser  of  the  villa  may  be  accom¬ 
modated  with  the  elegant  household  furniture,  at  a  fair 
valuation  and  immediate  possession.  May  be  viewed 
with  tickets  any  time  after  the  8th  of  May,  when  printed 
particulars  may  be  had  at  the  Rainbow,  Cornhill,  and 
in  Pall  Mall.” 

Clift’s  account  of  the  sale  is  somewhat  different  and 
affords  further  information  : — 

“  An  %  of  the  Sale  of  Earl’s  Court,  28  May,  1794, 


Mr.  Norris. 

Biddings  in  guineas. 

Amount  in  hand. 

Estimate 
at  meeting. 

Lot  1 

2100 

Bayne,  principal  house 

£2205 

0 

0 

£2100 

2 

205 

do. 

215 

5 

0 

150 

3 

2370 

do. 

2488 

10 

0 

2500 

4 

860 

Boulton 

903 

0 

0 

900 

5 

1130 

1186 

10 

0 

1200 

6 

2010 

Batty 

2110 

10 

0 

2000 

7 

910 

Hickins 

955 

10 

0 

525 

8 

225 

236 

5 

0 

325 

Malcolm 

£10,300  10  0 

N.B.  Lot  5  was  bought  by  Mr.  Norris,  but  no  doubt 
of  fetching  the  sum  of  £1186  10s.,  or  upwards.  Mr. 
Norris’s  valuation  on  the  whole  of  the  premises  at 
Earl’s  Court  when  he  met  the  exors.  was  £10,300.  Mr. 
Christie’s  estimate  was  £9,700.  It  has  happened  that 
the  amount  of  the  sales,  including  Lot  5,  has  just 
amounted  to  Mr.  Norris’s  estimate.  Sale  of  lands  at 
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Earl’s  Court  stands  for  £10,300. 
appears  on  %  for  it  is  : 

i\Ir.  Christie’s  deposit  . 

Mr.  Bain  (?what  for  [i'w;]) 
do. 

do.  (for  Stevenson’s  fields) 

Booth  for  Bolton 
,,  for  Malcolm 


The  money  that 


£1508  8  1 
100  0  0 
3936  14  7 
260  3  3 
244  18  8 
289  18  1 

£6340  2  8  ” 


On  the  debit  side  an  item  appears  against  the  date 
16  January,  1794,  of  the  payment  of  “  Interest  on  Mort¬ 
gage — £100,”  this  representing  6  months’  interest  at 
5  per  cent  on  the  sum  of  £4000,  borrowed  in  the  previous 
June.  Before  a  further  payment  became  due  the 
Earl’s  Court  property  had  been  sold,  and  the  mortgage 
redeemed,  no  further  trace  of  it  appearing  in  the  Diary. 
But  besides  this  mortgage  there  were  other  loans  : 
Miss  Hannah  Apperley,  £800  ;  John  Gawler,  the  solicitor 
of  Essex  Street,  £1000  ;  Mrs.  Home,  £1000  ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Clarke,  merchant,  of  Exeter  Change,  £1000  ;  making 
in  all  £7800  borrowed  money,  carrying  interest  at  5  per 
cent.  And  in  addition  there  were  outstanding  liabilities 
amounting  to  close  on  £3000.  Among  these  the  largest 
account  was  due  to  Hatchett  and  Co.,  coach-builders, 
of  Long  Acre,  £650,  but  the  others,  though  smaller, 
are  of  greater  interest.  The  sum  of  £275  was  refunded 
to  the  house-pupils.  Huger,  Smith,  and  others  ;  Mr. 
Sharp,  engraver,  for  the  small  head  of  Hunter  to  the 
work  on  the  blood,  £50  ;  W.  Skelton,  print-seller,  in 
the  Haymarket,  £45  ;  Savigny,  Pall  Mall,  surgeons’ 
instruments,  £l  10s.  ;  W.  Skelton,  engraver,  Pimlico, 
£30  ;  George  Bailey,  Piccadilly,  birdman,  “  wdio  was 
succeeded  by  Joshua  Brookes’  father,”  £2  ;  Antonio 
Sartini,  plaster-caster,  £l  ;  Peter  Woulfe,  Staples  Inn, 
Holborn,^  fossils,  £60  ;  John  Hunter,  picture-frame 

1  Peter  Woulfe,  Staples  Imi,  Holborn,  chemist,  mineralogist,  alchemist, 
and  eccentric.  14e  and  John  Hunter  were  kindred  spirits  in  some 
respects,  for  "Woulfe’s  breakfast  hour  is  said  to  have  been  four  in  the 
morning. 
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maker,  Swallow  St.,  Piccadilly,^  £34 ;  Mr.  Jones, 
Apothecary,  Great  Russell  Street,  ^  £31  ;  and  on  the 
28th  February,  1798,  payment  of  £98  was  made  to 
“  Miss  Maxwell,  ^  for  Mrs.  Campbell’s  wedding  clothes.” 
The  funeral  expenses  came  to  £74  10s.  ;  the  will  drawn 
and  witnessed  by  Gawler,  £2  ;  probate,  £26  ;  and  the 
Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purchase  of 
the  collection  by  the  Government,  £25. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1794,  a  Petition  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Hunter’s  exors.,  Matthew 
Baillie  and  Everard  Home,  with  the  King’s  recom¬ 
mendation  for  its  consideration,  asking  the  House  to 
make  such  allowance  for  the  collection  as  upon  enquiry 
shall  be  thought  fit.  “  What !  Buy  preparations  !  ” 
Pitt  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  why,  I  have  not  money 
enough  to  purchase  gunpowder.”  Again,  on  the  29th  of 
February,  1796,  a  further  Petition  was  presented  with 
His  Majesty’s  recommendation,  and  was  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  a  Committee  for  their  examination 
and  report.  The  evidence  taken  was  directed  to  the 
character  of  the  collection,  its  advantages  to  education, 
its  original  cost,  and  the  present  condition  and  probable 
duration  and  preservation  of  the  preparations.  Dr. 
Matthew  Baillie,  Everard  Home,  Henry  Cline,  William 
Cruikshank,  William  Blizard,  John  Abernethy,  Sir 
George  Baker,  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  Dr.  George  Fordyce, 
Dr.  David  Pitcairn,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  others  were 
examined  by  the  Committee,  from  which  it  was  elicited 
that  the  collections  cost  John  Hunter  above  £20,000 
and  near  forty  years’  labour  ;  and  Blizard  stated  that 
“  every  article  has  the  stamp  of  the  finger  directed  by 
the  judgment  of  a  man  superior,  I  believe,  to  anyone 

’  John  Hunter,  picture-frame  maker.  Swallow  Street,  Piccadilly. 
Probably  the  same  who  appears  with  his  wife  Anne  in  the  parish  register 
of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  in  the  decade  1770-80. 

^  Mr.  Jones,  Apothecary,  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden.  The 
mortgagee  rT  Earl’s  Court  in  1766,  with  whom  John  Hunter  possibly 
lodged  in  Coveiit  Garden  on  his  return  from  abroad. 

^  Miss  Maxwell  is  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Hunter’s  will. 
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that  ever  existed  in  a  point  of  practical  anatomy.’’ 
In  the  event  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  13th  of 
June,  1799,  that  it  was  resolved  “  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £15,000 
be  granted  to  His  Majesty  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
the  Collection  of  Natural  History  belonging  to  the  late 
Dr.  (sic)  John  Hunter,  for  the  use  of  the  public.” 

From  Christmas,  1793,  the  house  in  Leicester  Square 
was  let  furnished  at  a  rental  of  seven  guineas  a  week, 
the  Castle  Street  premises  and  Museum  being  occupied 
by  Clift  and  the  housekeeper  ;  and  in  the  following 
May  the  residence  at  Earl’s  Court  was  sold.  In  1800 
the  effects  remaining  at  Leicester  Square  were  disposed 
of,  and  the  house  was  then  let  unfurnished  at  £95  per 
annum  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease.  From  January, 
1800,  the  College  of  Surgeons  took  over  the  galleries 
and  the  Castle  Street  premises  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £150, 
Clift  remaining  there  in  charge  ;  until  at  Midsummer, 
1806,  the  lease  of  the  whole  premises  fell  in,  and  the 
Museum  was  removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  While 
still  in  Castle  Street  the  colleetions  were  insured  against 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  and  a  fragment  of  the  policy 
(without  date,  or  the  name  of  the  Company),  which  is 
preserved  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  gives  the 
following  particulars  : — 

“  To  the  College  of  Surgeons,  £18  15s.  Household 
goods,  including  Presses  and  Fixtures  in  the  late  John 
Hunter’s  Museum,  Surgery,  and  Apartments  communi¬ 
cating  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  fields.  Brick,  not 
exceeding  £700.  Six  thousand  bottles  of  Anatomical 
Preparations,  in  equal  proportion,  not  exceeding  £4000. 
Two  thousand  dry  Preparations  therein  only,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  £1200.  One  thousand  diseased  parts  therein 
only,  not  exceeding  10s.  each.  One  thousand  specimens 
of  fossils  therein  only,  not  exceeding  10s.  each.  Shells 
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therein  only,  not  exceeding  £100.  Insects  therein  only, 
not  exceeding  £100.  Glass  covers  of  Preparations 
therein  only,  not  exceeding  £200.  Pictures  therein 
only,  not  exceeding  £100.” 

The  last  statement  of  %  in  the  Diary,  corrected  to 
May,  1808,  shows  : 

To  credit  of  estate  .  .  .  £20,418  0  5^ 

„  debit  }}  ’  •  •  18,849  11  6 

Credit  balance .  .  .  £1,568  8  11^^ 

There  was  consequently  little  to  be  divided  between 
John  Hunter’s  widow  and  children,  except  the  £15,000 
paid  by  the  Government  for  the  Museum,  which  was 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  according  to  his  will ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  January,  1800,  this  sum,  less  certain 
fees  amounting  to  £384,  was  paid  into  the  account  of 
Dr.  Matthew  Baillie  and  Everard  Home,  the  executors, 
at  Coutts’s  Bank.  But  neither  does  this  appear  in  the 
Diary,  nor  is  there  any  entry  therein  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  money  accruing  from  the  sale  of  Earl’s  Court ; 
which  latter  omission  is  accounted  for  by  the  payment 
to  the  mortgagees,  by  the  solicitors,  of  the  sum  of  £4000 
and  interest,  with  which  the  estate  had  been  encumbered, 
in  June,  1793. 

We  are  told  that  an  annuity  was  purchased  for  Mrs. 
Hunter,  and  that  her  daughter’s  husband.  Captain 
Campbell,  although  not  rich,  promoted  the  purchase, 
obviously  to  his  own  disadvantage.^  But  this  is  evidently 
incorrect,  for  her  daughter’s  share  was  settled  by  the 
marriage  contract,  dated  April,  1794,  upon  her  husband 
and  his  heirs,  to  whom  it  eventually  reverted  ;  and  it  is 
more  probable,  as  Mrs.  Hunter’s  will  was  sworn  in  1821 
at  under  £6000,  and  as  she  had  no  other  source  of  income, 
that  her  share  of  the  money  was  invested  in  the  Funds, 
and  was  represented  by  the  sum  remaining  at  her  death. 

^  Paget,  pp.  191-2,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  by  Mrs.  Milligan. 
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A  few  days  after  John  Hunter’s  death  his  widow 
appears  to  have  gone  on  a  visit  to  Brighton,  for  we 
meet  with  an  early  item  in  the  Diary,  “  Mrs.  Hunter, 
lodgings  at  Brighton,  £32  I4s.  ”  :  and  again  in  December, 
1793,  “  Mrs.  Hunter’s  expenses  at  Brighton  £50  :  ditto 
to  Colchester  £21,”  where  it  may  be  that  Captain 
Campbell,  who  married  her  daughter  a  few  months  later, 
was  stationed.  From  the  Diary  it  further  appears 
that  the  Leicester  Square  house  was  let  furnished  from 
Christmas,  1793  ;  and  since  the  Castle  Street  premises 
were  used  by  Clift  and  the  housekeeper  and  were  quite 
unsuited  for  residential  purposes,  Mrs.  Hunter’s  only 
remaining  home  was  at  Earl’s  Court,  which  was  sold 
in  May,  1794.  In  April  of  that  year,  as  will  be  seen,  her 
son  had  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Army,  and  in 
May  her  daughter  was  married  ;  so  that,  after  that 
month,  Mrs.  Hunter  was  alone.  It  may  have  been 
about  this  date  that  she  undertook  the  duties  of  com¬ 
panion  to  the  two  young  ladies  of  fortune  who  were 
under  Dr.  Maxwell  Garthshore’s  guardianship^ ;  they 
being  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Richard  Huck  (Saunders), 
one  of  John  Hunter’s  fellow-surgeons  at  Belleisle,  who 
was  afterwards  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  and  whom 
we  found  attending  him  professionally  in  one  of  his 
illnesses.  Of  these,  the  elder  married,  in  1796,  the 
second  Viscount  Melville,  from  whom  the  present 
Viscount  is  in  lineal  descent ;  and  the  younger,  in 
March,  1800,  married  the  tenth  Earl  of  Westmorland, 
as  his  second  wife.  Mrs.  Hunter’s  duties  as  chaperone 
must  have  terminated  at  least  by  the  latter  date  ;  by 
which  time  the  Museum  had  been  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  Government,  and  she  had  accordingly  acquired 

^  It  is  a  coincidence  that  Dr,  Maxwell  Garthshore,  who  lived  in  St. 
Martin’s  Lane  and  died  in  1812,  in  his  will,  dated  in  February  of  that 
year,  left  an  annuity  of  £40  to  “Mrs.  Hunter,  my  housekeeper,”  and 
also  a  legacy  of  £1500  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  widow  of  the  late  Colonel 
Campbell ;  but  in  neither  case  can  the  bequest  have  referred  to  John 
Hunter’s  family.  Dr.  Garthshore  left  a  large  fortune. 
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an  income  which  placed  her  in  a  position  of  comparative 
independence. 

In  1802  appeared  a  small  oetavo  volume  of  Poems  hy 
Mrs.  John  Hunter,  which  she  dedicated  to  her  son 
“  John  Banks  Hunter  Esq.  Captain  in  the  2nd  Batt. 
of  Royals,  stationed  at  Gibraltar.” 

“  My  dear  John, — From  the  moment  in  which  I  saw 
you  embark  from  the  pier  at  Ramsgate  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Holland  in  1799,  till  that  in  which  I  received 
accounts  of  your  safe  return  from  Egypt  in  the  present 
year  1802,  I  have  been  too  seriously  anxious  to  be 
poetical  on  your  subject.  Now  on  the  return  of  peace 
I  present  you  with  this  small  volume  :  you  are  already 
acquainted  with  part  of  its  contents  but  there  are  some 
things  in  it  which  you  have  never  seen.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  dedicating  this  publication  to  a  worthy  young 
man  and  a  brave  soldier,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
son.  I  remain  with  sincere  esteem,  my  dear  John,  your 
faithful  friend,  and  very  affectionate  mother,  Anne 
Hunter. 

Duke  St.,  H^estminster.  May  22,  1802.” 

A  second  edition  of  these  poems  appeared  in  1803 
without  the  dedication.  Among  them  are  found  an 
ode  to  Mrs.  G{ilbert)  of  the  Priory,  Cornwall ;  “  Caris- 
brook  Castle,”  a  poem,  dedicated  to  her  friend  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Carter  ;  an  epitaph  for  her  father  Robert 
Home  ;  the  verses  by  which  she  will  be  longest  remem¬ 
bered — “  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair  ”  ;  several 
birthday  odes  to  her  son,  and  one  to  her  daughter  “  on 
being  separated  from  her  on  her  marriage.”  The 
epitaph  to  her  husband  is  not  included  among  them, 
and  unless  there  was  a  later  edition,  of  which  I  have 
found  no  trace,  it  appeared  separately — Ottley  says  in 
1804. 

In  that  year  appeared  a  thin  quarto  volume  entitled 
The  Sports  of  the  Genii,  by  Mrs.  John  Hunter,  with  a 
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dedication  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Susan  Macdonald,^ 
to  whose  family  the  authoress  acknowledges  her  serious 
obligations.  It  is  addressed  from  Lower  Grosvenor 
Street,  January  17,  1804,  but  the  epitaph  on  John 
Hunter  is  not  included  in  the  volume. 

The  birthday  odes  to  her  son,  alluded  to  above,  have 
some  biographical  importance  as  signifying  the  various 
stages  of  his  early  career  : 

‘‘To  my  son  at  school,  aged  13,  June  11  (1785)  ; 

To  the  same,  aged  15  (1787),  at  Cambridge 

To  the  same,  aged  23,  1795,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Army  with  his  Regiment  in  Corsica  ; 

To  the  same,  aged  26,  1798,  Captain  of  Infantry 
in  Portugal.” 

From  1797  to  1802  she  was  living,  within  a  few  doors 
of  her  friend.  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  in  Duke  Street, 
Westminster  ;  but  by  January,  1804,  she  had  taken 
No.  63  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  in  order  to  be  near  her 
nephew  Matthew  Baillie  at  No.  72  ;  and  there  it  appears 
from  her  letters  she  continued  to  reside  until  her  death 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1821,  after  a  lingering  illness.® 

In  her  will,  dated  2  January,  1819,  she  directed  her 
small  property  in  the  Funds  and  other  money  to  be 
divided  equally  between  her  son  and  daughter  :  “  the 
picture  of  my  late  husband  being  the  property  of  my 
son  John  Banks  Hunter  I  desire  shall  be  placed  in  the 
Hunterian  Collection  there  to  be  safely  kept  till  such 
time  as  he  shall  give  his  own  orders  how  he  would  have 
it  disposed  of.”  To  Matthew  Baillie  she  bequeathed 
a  small  table  clock,  which  used  to  stand  in  his  uncle’s 


^  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  Archibald 
Macdonald,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  Mrs. 
Hunter’s  will  (p.  237). 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  when  compared  with  the  date  of  his 
admission  to  St.  John’s  College,  there  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  in  1787,  he  was  studying  at  Cambridge  prior  to 
his  admission. 

^  The  contemporary  notices  state  that  she  died  in  Holies  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  in  her  79th  year. 


MRS.  JOHN  IIITNTER. 

From  the  orieinal  by  Masquerier  in  the  possession 
of  the  Misses  Maconeehy. 
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study,  and  a  picture  of  his  grandfather,  painted  by  his 
uncle  James  Hunter^ :  to  her  brother  Sir  Everard 
Home  three  portraits,  one  of  their  mother,  one  of  their 
sister  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  their  brother  Robert ;  to 
Miss  Macdonald  the  portrait  in  enamel  by  Bone,  from 
the  oil  picture  at  Oxford,  of  her  father  Sir  Archibald  ; 
and  to  her  two  nieces  and  Miss  Anne  Maxwell,  various 
articles.  “  As  my  son  is  absent  from  England  I  appoint 
Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  my  daughter 
Lady  Campbell  joint  exdrs,  and  the  latter  my  residuary 
legatee.”  The  will  was  proved  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1821,  by  the  executors,  the  estate  being  sworn  at  under 
£6000.  In  Hallett’s  Catalogue  of  the  Portraits  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  (1892),  it  is  stated  that  the  portrait 
of  John  Hunter  by  Reynolds,  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Hunter 
in  her  will,  was  presented  to  the  College  by  Mr.  Banks 
Hunter,  23  October,  1817 ;  and  in  a  book  of  Donors  and 
Benefactors  to  the  College  is  an  entry  to  that  effect. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  date  is  wrong,  for 
the  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  held  on  that  day 
do  not  mention  the  bequest,  and  the  clause  in  Mrs. 
Hunter’s  will  makes  it  clear  that,  in  January,  1819, 
the  picture  was  not  in  the  keeping  of  the  College,  so 
that  it  must  have  been  donated  at  a  later  date. 

From  the  birthday  odes  written  by  his  mother  we 
know  that  her  son  was  at  school  in  1785,^  and  that  two 
years  later  he  was  at  Cambridge  ;  probably  studying 
there  for  admission  to  St.  John’s  College  at  which,  on 
the  8th  of  November,  1788,  he  was  entered  as  a  pensioner.  ^ 
But  his  University  career  terminated  without  obtaining 
a  degree — he  had  left  Cambridge  just  before  his  father’s 
death,  and  the  next  we  know  of  him  is  that  on  the  17th 


^  This  is  now  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  is  reproduced 
opposite  p.  72. 

2  He  may  be  the  same  John  Hunter  who  was  admitted  to  Westminster 
School,  24  April,  1783. 

^  “Admitted  pensioner,  8  November,  1788,  John  Banks,  the  son  of 
John  Hunter,  Esq.,  surgeon,  of  London.”  {Admission  Book,  St.  John's.) 
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of  April,  1794,  he  obtained  a  commission,  as  an  ensign, 
in  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  1st,  or  Royal,  Regiment  of 
Foot,  the  particulars  of  his  subsequent  Army  career 
being  preserved  in  the  War  Office  records. 

A  statement,  dated  8  October  1809,  of  the  service  of 
Maj  or  J.  B.  Hunter,  I03rd  Regiment,  High  Wycombe  ; 
(in  autoscript). 

(17  April,  1794,  date  of  commission.) 

Ensign,  1st  Ft.  (2nd  Battn.  Lord  Adam  Gordon’s)  I 
year.  In  Corsica.  At  the  taking  of  the  island  of  Caprera. 
(16  March,  1795.) 

Lieut,  1st  Ft.  years.  In  Corsica,  Elba,  Portugal. 
(31  August,  1797.) 

Capt,  1st  Ft.  9  years.  In  Portugal.  Landed  in 
Holland  in  the  1st  division  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  27  Aug.  1799.  In  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  advance  from  Patten  to  Alkmar  21  Oct.  1799 
when  wounded.  At  the  landing  in  Egypt  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  8  March  1801. 
In  the  action  on  the  advance  to  Alexandria,  13  March 
1801.  In  the  action  on  the  21  March  1801.  At  Gibraltar. 
At  the  taking  of  the  Fort  on  Mont  Fortune,  in  the  island 
of  St.  Lucia,  22  June  1803.  Returned  to  England 
June  1804,  with  a  12  months  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Regiment. 

(15  Aiig.  1805.) 

Major,  1st  Ft.  4  years.  At  the  Royal  Military  College 
from  9  April  1807  to  17  July  1808. 

103rd  Regt. — Exchanged  from  the  1st  or  Royal  Regt. 
of  Foot  into  the  103rd  (22  Sept.  1808).  Royal  Military 
College  24  Aug.  1809. 

Acquainted  with  French  and  Italian 

J.  B.  Hunter, 

Major  103rd  Regt.^ 

(Endorsed  No.  71,  8  Oct.  1809). 

1  W.  O.  25-T46  (at  P.R.O.). 
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On  the  30th  of  October,  1809,  the  103rd  Regiment 
being  then  at  Warwick,  Major  J.  B.  Hunter  was  marked 
in  a  Return  as  “  absent  by  leave  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  age  37,  15  years  service,  English.”  On  19  April, 
1810,  he  sold  out,  and  the  London  Gazette  for  24th  April 
records  :  ‘‘  103  Regt.  Major  Hunter  retires  in  favour 
of  Capt.  E.  J.  McGregor  Murray,  promoted  Major  from 
52nd  Foot ;  by  purchase.”  Nothing  has  been  found  in 
the  War  Office  records  to  throw  light  upon  the  reasons 
for  his  retirement ;  but  in  a  letter  written  by  his  mother 
on  9  December,  1810,  that  is  nine  months  later,  she  says 
— “  before  I  became  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
my  poor  unhappy  son,”  etc.  The  cause  of  this  un¬ 
happiness  remains  a  mystery,  and  all  we  know  is  that, 
two  or  three  years  later,  ^  he  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  France,  and  that  he  died  at  Toulouse  in  November, 
1838.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Mrs.  Hunter  of 

‘‘  Greenhead,”  notice  of  whose  death  on  the  19th  of 

^  # 

May,  1830,  v/as  communicated  to  William  Clift,  was 
the  wife  of  John  Banks  Hunter  ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is 
certain  that  he  left  no  issue.  His  will,  dated  26  January, 
1833,  was  registered  at  Toulouse,  27  November,  1838, 
he  being  described  therein  as  of  London,  Esq.  (without 
mentioning  his  military  rank).^  The  property  at 
Kilbride  he  left  to  his  sister  Agnes  Campbell  and  her 
heirs,  and  all  his  personal  estate  to  M.  Emile  Etienne 
Chevin  of  Toulouse  and  his  heirs,  in  default  to  Agnes 
Campbell.  The  will  was  proved  by  M.  Chevin,  11  May, 
1839  :  but  as  Lady  Campbell  had  already  died,  30 
January,  1838,  without  issue,  the  property  at  Long 
Calderwood  reverted  to  Mr.  William  Hunter  Baillie, 
as  John  Hunter’s  heir-at-law,  he  being  the  grandson  of 
Dorothea,  sister  of  William  and  John  Hunter  {see 
'pedigree,  p.  253). 

Paget  states  that  John  Hunter’s  only  daughter  married 

1  Mrs.  Matthew  Baillie’s  MS.  J)iary,  kindly  lent  me  by  Miss  Hunter 
Bailiie.  ^  P.C.C.,  Vaugi  an,  396. 
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Captain,  afterwards  Sir  James,  Campbell,  the  brother  of 
Sir  Archibald,  who  was  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  with 
whom  Everard  Home  returned  to  England  in  August, 
1784.  But  this  is  erroneous.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
Kt.,  of  Inverneil,  died  after  a  distinguished  career  in 
1791,  leaving  his  fortune  to  his  elder  brother.  Sir  James 
Campbell,  Kt.,  of  Inverneil,  who  died  in  1805.  The 
latter’s  son,  James,  after  serving  in  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  became  aide-de-camp  to  his  uncle 
Sir  Archibald,  then  Governor  of  Madras,  and  served 
under  him  against  Tippoo  Sahib.  Having  returned  to 
England  he,  being  then  Captain  Campbell  of  the  19th 
Light  Dragoons,  was  married  3  May,  1794,  at  Greenwich 
to  Agnes  Margaretta,  only  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Hunter,  Esq.,  of  Leicester  Square  ;  and  the  following 
particulars  of  the  marriage  contract,  dated  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  April,  are  cited  in  Campbell’s  will.  Thereby  the 
third  part  of  her  father’s  property  bequeathed  to  her 
was  settled  upon  Agnes  Margaret  Hunter,  on  the  terms 
that,  if  she  died  before  her  husband,  without  children 
by  the  marriage,  the  money  should  devolve  upon  her 
husband  and  remain  at  his  disposal  :  but  that  if  she 
survived  her  husband,  leaving  no  issue  of  the  marriage, 
then  the  life-rent  of  the  money  should  be  hers,  and  at 
her  decease  the  principal  should  revert  to  her  husband’s 
heirs. 

On  9  December,  1807,  being  then  at  Messina,  James 
Campbell  of  Inverneil,  and  of  Argyll  Street,  Brigadier- 
General,  made  his  will,  whereby  he  varied  the  above 
settlement  to  the  effect  that  if  his  wife  survived  him, 
without  issue,  then  instead  of  her  having  only  a  life 
interest  in  her  patrimony  it  should  fully,  entirely,  and 
unequivocally,  revert  to  her  and  be  at  her  sole  use  and 
disposal,  by  will  or  otherwise,  as  she  might  think  fit.  To 
her  also  he  devised  the  house  in  Argyll  Street  with  its 
contents  for  her  life  ;  and  by  a  codicil,  dated  at  Messina, 
22  January,  1808,  the  life-rent  of  a  moiety  of  a  house 
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in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle’s 
widow,  the  then  tenant  for  life.  Up  to  this  date,  then,  the 
relations  between  him  and  his  wife  were  satisfactory. 
From  1805  to  1813  he  was  serving  in  the  Mediterranean 
campaign  ;  and  between  1808  and  1812  some  estrange¬ 
ment  occurred  between  them  ;  for  12  November,  1812, 
he  executed  a  further  codicil  at  Palermo  (being  then 
about  to  embark  for  Spain),  in  which,  after  referring 
to  the  various  dispositions  he  had  made  in  the  endeavour 
to  demonstrate  his  ardent  and  sincere  attachment  to  her, 
sentiments  so  firmly  grounded  that  none  but  herself 
could  have  shaken  them,  he  says,  “  I  will  not  repeat  all 
that  has  occurred,  or  all  the  causes  I  have  had  to  alter 
my  opinion  with  respect  to  her  :  and  before  this  paper 
will  be  perused,  the  footing  upon  which  my  wife  and 
I  have  now  separated  will  likewise  be  known  to  the 
world  :  my  own  heart  and  conscience  acquit  me  of 
any  blame  in  the  transaction  ;  the  meaning,  purport 
and  intent  of  this  Memo,  is  to  cancel  all  testamentary 
bequeathments  I  have  made  in  her  favour,  except  the 
provision  arranged  for  her  when  I  was  last  in  Scotland 
in  1806  from  my  entailed  property  there,  in  case  of  her 
surviving  me,  and  except  her  enjoyment  in  such  case 
of  the  life-rent  only  of  her  own  patrimony.” 

Again,  27  September,  1813  (being  then  at  Zante),  he 
executed  a  further  codicil,  saying  that  since  the  previous 
date  “  I  have  had  still  further  cause  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  my  wife,  and  do  therefor  revoke 
and  recall  the  provision  arranged  for  her  out  of  my 
Scottish  property  as  I  deem  her  unworthy  and  undeserv¬ 
ing  of  any  such  provision  or  annuity  at  the  expense  of  my 
heirs,  she  being  an  ungrateful  and  unprincipled  woman.” 

In  a  further  codicil  executed  at  Corfu,  8  August,  1814 
(he  being  then  Governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands),  he  says  : 
“  Now  be  it  known  to  all  men  that  having  had  just 
cause  to  complain  of  and  be  aggrieved  by  the  mis¬ 
conduct,  ingratitude,  and  folly  of  my  wife,  inasmuch 
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as  to  have  withdrawn  and  separated  myself  from  her 
altogether,  my  intention  is  that  all  and  every  bequeath- 
ment  in  the  above  depositions  (including  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  clauses  relating  to  the  patrimony  bequeathed 
by  her  father),  be  considered  null  and  of  no  effect, 
being  but  a  just  mark  of  the  alienation  of  my  once 
well-founded  regard  for  a  capricious,  misguided  woman, 
who  trifled  with  the  affections  of  a  well-intentioned, 
and  towards  her,  a  liberal  husband.” 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1816  he  confirmed  the 
revocation  of  the  jointure  on  his  entailed  property  ; 
in  1817  he  was  knighted  (G.C.H.)  ;  two  years  later  he 
was  created  a  Baronet ;  and  dying  5  June,  1819,  he 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  ^  The  cause  of  the 
estrangement  is  unknown,  but  Sir  James  Campbell’s 
private  life  was  not  without  reproach,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  committal  in  his  will  of  Charles  and  Charlotte 
Campbell,  “  said  to  be  my  illegitimate  children,  to  the 
liberality  of  my  heirs.”  We  need  not  seek  for  further 
cause  of  his  wife’s  refusal  to  join  him  in  his  foreign 
service,  which  was  the  probable  ground  of  his  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

That  the  separation  was  the  cause  of  suffering  to 
Lady  Campbell  is  evidenced  in  her  mother’s  letters  ;  and 
it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that,  on  10  August,  1821,  a  few 
months  after  her  mother’s  death,  Lieut. -Colonel  Benjamin 
Charlewood  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  was  married  at 
Marylebone  Church  to  Agnes  Mai’garetta,  Lady 
Campbell,  widow  of  the  late  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  James 
Campbell,  Bart.,  of  Inverneil.^  Colonel  Charlewood  was 
the  son  of  Benjamin  Charlewood  of  Windlesham,  and 
brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Roxburgh  ;  and  Mrs.  Matthew 
Baillie,  in  her  Diary,  says  that  the  devotion  of  Colonel 
Charlewood  made  amends  to  Lady  Campbell  for  the 
unkindness  of  her  first  husband.  ^  There  appears  to  have 

^  D.N.B.  ^  Eur.  Magazine,  1831 

®  Mrs.  Matthew  Baillie’s  MS.  Diary. 


LADY  CAMPBELL. 

From  the  original  hy  Mas(iuerier  (or  Zoffany)  in  the 
possession  of  the  Misses  IMacmechy. 
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been  no  issue  of  either  marriage,  and  the  only  further 
knowledge  we  have  is  in  the  announcement  that  on 
30th  January,  1838,  died  Lady  Campbell  (at  Brighton, 
aged  62),  wife  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Charlewood  and  daughter 
of  the  late  celebrated  John  Hunter.^  She  had  been 
reduced  by  repeated  paralytic  attacks  to  a  state  of 
great  weakness  both  of  mind  and  body,  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  being  “  water  on  the  chest  ”  :  and  among 
those  who  attended  her  funeral  was  William  Clift, 
“  anxious  to  pay  this  last  tribute  of  respectful  and 
affectionate  attachment  to  the  daughter  of  his  beloved 
master.”^  Lieut. -Colonel  Charlewood  died  at  Floors 
Castle,  6  December,  1852,  aged  77.® 


THE  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  WILLIAM  AND 

JOHN  HUNTER 

In  1752  William  Hunter  matriculated  his  arms  in  the 
Lyon  Register,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Miss  Hunter 
Baillie  I  am  able  to  quote  the  certificate  of  which  she 
possesses  the  original. 

“  Brodie,  Lyon 

To  all  and  sundry  whom  these  presents  do  or 
may  concern,  Alexander  Brodie  of  Brodie,  Esquire, 
Lyon  King  of  Arms  Doe  hereby  certify  and  make  known 
that  the  Ensign  Armorial  pertaining  and  belonging  to 
William  Hunter  of  Calderfields  in  the  shire  of  Lanerk 
Doctor  of  Physick,  Surgeon  and  Anatomist  in  the  City 
of  London  Is  matriculated  in  the  public  Registers  of  the 
Lyon  Office  and  is  thus  Blazon’d  viz  :  Vert,  3  Dogs  of 
Chace  Argent,  Two  and  One,  collar’d  Or.  On  a  chief  of 
the  Second  a  Hunting  Horn  of  the  First  Stringed  gules. 
And  for  his  crest  a  Hawk  riseing  proper  with  this  motto 

^  Gents.''  Magazine^  1838.  ^  Mrs,  Matthew  Baillie’s  Diary. 

^  Gents,''  Magazine,  1853. 
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Arte  et  industria  Which  coat  above  Blazon’d  I  hereby 
give,  grant,  ratify,  confirm,  and  assign  to  the  said 
William  Hunter  and  his  heirs  as  their  proper  Coat  of 
Arms  and  Bearing  in  all  time  comeing.  In  Testimony 
whereof  I  have  prescribed  these  presents  and  caus’d 
affix  my  scale  of  Office  hereto  Att  Edinburgh  this 
twenty-eighth  day  of  January  One  Thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty -two  years. 

(Signed)  Alex^-  Brodie  Lyon.” 

These  arms  appear  on  the  title-page  of  Mather’s 
Two  Great  Scotsmen  as  those  of  William  Hunter  ;  but 
he  gives  as  the  motto  Jucunditate  appictor,  which, 
although  differing  from  that  in  the  certificate,  was 
certainly  used  by  William  Hunter  in  his  later  life  ; 
for  it  is  found  on  his  two  seals,  one  of  which  bears  arms, 
crest,  and  motto  ;  the  other  monogram,  crest,  and  motto. 
Mather  also  illustrates,  on  page  140,  two  book-plates, 
one  purporting  to  be  the  plate  of  John  Hunter,  the 
surgeon,  and  the  other  that  of  his  widow.  The  latter 
assumption  may  be  correct,  but  the  former  is  undoubtedly 
erroneous — the  plate  belonging  to  some  other  person 
of  the  same  names  ;  for  the  paternal  arms.  Vert  3  dogs 
of  chace  arg  :  on  a  chief  of  the  second  3  hunting  horns^ 
are  those  of  another  branch  of  the  Hunter  family,  and 
the  impaled  arms  Quarterly  1  and  4  Or,  a  Lion  rampant ; 
2  and  3  sa,  3  horses  heads  couped,  are  those  of  Lloyd. 

The  man  whose  door-plate  in  Leieester  Square  bore 
the  plain  inscription  John  hunter,  even  when  he  had 
reaehed  the  pinnaele  of  success,  was  not  likely  to  use 
an  heraldic  book-plate.  Besides,  he  was  not  a  book 
lover :  indeed,  he  himself  is  reported  to  have  said  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  presents  made  him  by  con¬ 
temporary  authors,  his  library  would  hardly  have 
comprehended  one  hundred  volumes.  William  Hunter, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  his  thousands  of  volumes, 
might  have  been  expeeted,  with  Richard  Mead  and 
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Anthony  Askew,  the  greatest  private  book-collectors 
known  to  medical  history,  to  possess  one  ;  but,  after 
a  search  extended  over  thirty  years,  I  have  been  foreed 
to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  them  used  a  book-plate 
of  any  description. 

After  John  Hunter’s  death  his  widow  may  have  used 
the  book-plate  whieh  is  ascribed  to  her  :  a  monogram, 
A.H.  on  a  lozenge  (denoting  her  widowhood),  suspended 
from  a  true  lover’s  knot,  with  a  ribbon  below  inseribed 
ANNE  HUNTER.  But  the  field  of  the  lozenge  is  tinetured 
azure,  whereas  one  would  have  expected  it  to  be  vert, 
as  in  her  armorial  shield. 

When  in  1859  Frank  Buckland  diseovered  John 
Hunter’s  coffin  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
he  described  the  arms  on  the  coffin-plate  as,  “A  hand 
with  an  arrow  in  it,  also  the  3  horns  of  the  hunter  ”  ; 
and  a  photograph  was  taken,  a  copy  of  which,  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  is  so  faded  and  indistinct  that 
very  little  except  the  inseription  can  be  deciphered  : — 

JOHN  HUNTER, 

Esq. 

Died  16th  Octr, 

1793, 

Aged  64  Years. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  age  is  incorrect  :  it  should  be 
65  years.  All  that  remains  visible  in  the  photograph  is 
the  faint  outline  of  an  eared  shield  with  apparently  a 
pointed  base,  and  below  it  two  floral  sprays  :  but  the 
arms  themselves  are  indistinguishable,  though  there 
appears  to  be  an  impalement  within  a  bordure.  I  have 
tried  in  vain  to  proeure  a  sight  of  an  unfaded  photo¬ 
graph,  for  unfortunately  Frank  Buekland  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  heraldry  ;  but  whatever  these  arms  were,  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  marshalled  upon  the  coffin - 
plate  by  order  of  the  acting  executor,  Everard  Home, 
in  1798, 
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The  arms  on  the  memorial  brass  in  Westminster 
Abbey  are  :  On  a  heater-shaped  shield,  Vert,  3  dogs  oj 
chace  arg.  2  and  1  ;  on  a  chief  of  the  2nd  a  hunting  horn 
(for  Hunter)  ;  impaling  Vert,  a  lion  ramp,  between 
2  piles  engrailed  issuing  from  the  chief  arg.,  all  within 
a  hordure  engrailed  of  the  last,  charged  with  6  popinjays 
of  the  field  (for  Home).  Crest,  an  arm  embowed  in 
armour,  holdmg  an  arrow  pointing  to  sinister.  No  motto. 

The  arms  in  the  impalement  are  similar  to  those  of 
Everard  Home,  which  were  matriculated  in  the  Lyon 
Register  in  1788,  and  again  in  1813  when  he  was  made 
a  baronet. 

In  my  collection  of  book-plates  I  have  a  copy  of  that 
of  Mrs.  Hunter’s  father,  inscribed  mr.  Robert  home. 
Its  identity  is  undoubted,  for  it  came  out  of  one  of  the 
books  on  surgery  in  Sir  Everard’s  library,  whose  book¬ 
plate  was  also  present  : 

On  a  Chippendale  shield  with  helmet  (to  sinister) 
and  profuse  mantling.  Quarterly,  1  ch  4,  Vert  a  lion  ramp, 
arg.  (for  Home) :  2  ch  3  Arg.  3  popinjays  (for  Pepdie). 
Over  all,  on  an  inescutcheon  arg.  an  orle  az.  (for  Landell). 
Crest,  a  Lion^s  head  erased ;  above  which  a  motto,  True 
to  the  end. 

The  engraving  is  rough,  and  the  heraldry  inaccurate 
in  more  than  one  particular  ;  and  Sir  James  Balfour 
Paul,  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  kindly  informs  me  that 
Robert  Home  had  no  right  to  these  arms,  which  belong 
to  the  Earl  of  Home,  and  that,  had  he  wished  to  use 
the  arms  of  the  head  of  his  house,  they  should  have 
been  those  of  Polwarth,  of  which  family  he  was  a 
cadet.  But  even  to  these  he  was  not  personally  en¬ 
titled. 

With  regard  to  John  Hunter’s  achievement  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  was  armigerous.  He  did  not  record 
his  arms  at  the  Lyon  Court  or  in  London  :  he  had  no 
right  to  the  arms  matriculated  by  his  brother  William 
in  1752  :  and  since  his  wife  was  not  strictly  entitled 
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to  bear  the  arms  of  Everard  Home,  who  was  not  her 
eldest  (though  her  eldest  surviving)  brother,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  armorial  achieve¬ 
ment  on  the  brass  at  Westminster  is  an  heraldic 
anomaly. 

A  detailed  description  of  Frank  Buckland’s  search 
for  the  coffin  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  is 
given  in  his  Curiosities  of  Natural  History  (Edn.  1868, 
ii,  215).  In  the  sexton’s  old  register-book  he  found 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  given  by  the  “  searcher  ”  : 
“  Leister  Squar.  Oct.  22,  1793.  M.{ale)  John  Hunter 
Esq.  J  past  4  o’clock,  £6.  10.  2.  No  candles.  No.  3 
Y(ault).  Duty  3  pence.  C{ert)  Aperplexy.”  After 
eight  days’  work  he  was  ill  for  a  fortnight,  in  consequence 
of  the  stench  arising  from  the  contents  of  the  older 
coffins,  dating  back  to  the  days  when  a  leaden  shell  was 
not  compulsory  :  but,  returning  to  his  gruesome  task, 
the  time  came  when  3260  coffins  had  been  removed 
and  only  five  remained,  two  lying  side  by  side  upon  the 
floor,  and  three,  one  over  the  other,  in  a  corner  of  the 
vault.  “  I  could  see  the  names  on  all  these  coffins  ex¬ 
cept  2,”  he  says,  “  and  my  chance  therefore  was  limited 
to  these.”  It  must  have  been  a  tense  moment  when  on 
22  February,  1859,  the  workmen,  standing  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  uppermost  coffin  of  the  three,  slowly 
moved  it  away  so  that  Buckland  might  see  the  name 
upon  the  one  immediately  below  it  :  and  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  infinite  satisfaction  which  he  must  have 
experienced  on  beholding  the  object  of  his  search,  “  The 
leaden  shell  had  burst  and  the  lid  was  loosened ;  but  the 
cloth  covering  was  in  good  order,  the  brass  nails  upon 
it  bore  their  polish,  and  the  brass  plate  was  as  good 
as  the  first  day  it  was  put  on.” 

Frank  Buckland  says  that  while  his  father  was  Dean 
of  Westminster  (1845-56)  there  had  already  been  some 
talk  of  placing  a  bust  of  John  Hunter  in  the  Abbey  ; 
and  accordingly,  after  some  difficulty  and  delay,  per- 
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mission  was  granted  for  the  reinterment,  whieh  took 
place  on  March  28th,  1859  ;  the  site  selected  being  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  between  the  graves  of  Wilkie 
and  Ben  Jonson.  No  service  was  read,  but  the  ceremony 
was  attended  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Mr.  William 
Hunter  Baillie,  a  grand-nephew  of  John  Hunter,  the 
representatives  of  the  medical  profession,  and  among 
others  Frank  Buckland  and  Professor  Owen. 

On  the  coffin  itself,  below  the  original  brass  plate, 
another  was  placed  : 

“  These  remains  were  removed  from  the  Church  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-fields  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  March  28th,  1859  ”  :  and  the  memorial 
brass  on  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle  is  inscribed  : 

“  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  have 
placed  this  Tablet  over  the  grave  of  Hunter,  to  record 
their  admiration  of  his  genius  as  a  gifted  interpreter 
of  the  Divine  Power  and  Wisdom  at  work  in  the  Laws 
of  Organic  Life,  and  their  grateful  veneration  for  his 
services  to  mankind  as  the  Founder  of  Scientific  Surgery.” 

These  words  were  from  the  pen  of  John  Flint  South, 
by  whose  efforts  the  reinterment  was  arranged,  and 
a  fund  raised  for  the  erection  of  the  statue  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum  at  the  College. 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  John  Hunter’s  life-work,  and 
to  realise  the  magnitude  and  the  scope  of  his  studies 
and  achievements,  one  turns  again  to  the  historian  of 
civilisation — whose  analysis  of  John  Hunter’s  mind  is 
more  illuminating  than  any  other — for  an  explanation 
of  the  obscurity,  not  only  of  language  but  of  thought, 
which  characterises  much  of  his  writing.  “  His  under¬ 
standing  troubled  by  the  grandeur  of  its  own  concep¬ 
tions  hesitated  :  the  utterance  of  his  intellect  was 
indistinct.”  This  was  not  due,  as  has  been  supposed, 
says  Buekle,  to  his  deficient  education,  which  will 
never  make  a  man  obscure  ;  neither  wdll  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  make  him  lucid  ;  for  the  only  cause  of  clearness 
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of  expression  is  clearness  of  thought,  and  clearness  of 
thought  is  a  natural  gift. 

During  the  most  impressionable  period  of  his  life 
John  Hunter’s  mind  was  influenced  by  the  deductive 
principles  with  which  he  was  environed  in  his  native 
land.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  introduced  to  its 
antithesis — the  inductive  method  :  and  in  its  maturity 
his  mind  became  divided  in  its  allegiance  towards  these 
two  conflicting  forces — ^the  habit  of  reasoning  from 
general  principles  to  particular  facts,  and  that  of  reason¬ 
ing  from  particular  facts  to  general  principles.  At  times 
he  was  himself  unable  to  determine  which  method  he 
should  adopt,  and  the  resulting  hesitation  and  per¬ 
plexity  of  thought  produced  obscurity  of  expression. 

The  industry  with  which  he  collected  facts  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  features  in  his  career ;  and 
though  the  discoveries  he  made,  if  considered  singly, 
are  only  curious,  when  put  together  they  constitute 
an  invaluable  body  of  new  truths.  Among  these  were 
the  exact  nature  of  the  circulation  in  Crustacea  and 
insects  ;  the  organ  of  hearing  in  cephalopods  :  the  power 
possessed  by  molluscs  of  absorbing  their  shells  :  the 
fact  that  bees  do  not  collect  wax,  but  secrete  it  :  the 
semicircular  canals  of  the  cetacea  ;  the  lymphatics, 
and  the  air-cells  in  the  bones,  of  birds  :  the  physio¬ 
logical  proof  of  the  muscularity  of  arteries,  and  of  the 
iris  :  the  post-mortem  digestion  of  the  stomach  by 
the  gastric  juice  ;  the  discovery  that  the  function  of 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  is  connected  with  the 
strength,  rather  than  the  repair,  of  the  system,  and  that 
the  animal  functions  are  dependent  upon  the  state  of 
the  blood. 

Applying  this  latter  principle  to  the  vegetable  world, 
he  maintained  that  the  juice  of  the  plant  was  equivalent 
to  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and  that  the  energy  expended 
by  animals  in  multifarious  actions,  voluntary  and  in¬ 
voluntary,  but  concentrated  by  plants  on  a  few  only. 
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enables  a  small  vine  to  raise  a  column  of  fluid  five  times 
higher  than  a  horse  is  able  to  raise  it,  and  a  plant  to 
sustain  a  leaf  erect  for  a  whole  day  without  fatigue. 
Downwards  from  the  study  of  animals,  through  the 
vegetable  world,  he  pursued  his  investigations  into 
inorganic  matter,  where,  as  he  clearly  saw,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  organic  science  must  be  laid  :  and  finding  in 
his  study  of  crystals  that  some  were  regular  and  others 
irregular,  he  evolved  the  principle  that  such  deviation 
from  the  regular  is  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  that 
there  is  the  same  uniformity  of  plan  in  the  irregular 
as  in  the  regular. 

Such  was  John  Hunter’s  conception  of  disease.  It 
was  he  who  first  recognised  and  explained  the  cause  of 
phlebitis  ;  and  our  knowledge  of  general  inflammation 
dates  from  his  researches.  It  was  he  who  not  only 
suggested  the  principle,  but  demonstrated  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  high  operation  for  aneurism,  the  general 
application  of  which  has  saved  countless  thousands 
of  lives. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  degree  of  John  Hunter’s 
manual  dexterity  as  a  surgeon  ;  but  we  have  it  from 
Everard  Home  that,  during  the  years  when  his  mind  and 
body  were  in  their  full  vigour,  his  hands  were  capable 
of  performing  whatever  was  suggested  by  his  judgment. 
He  himself  remarked  that  to  perform  an  operation  is  to 
mutilate  a  patient  whom  we  are  unable  to  cure,  and 
should  therefore  be  considered  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  imperfection  of  our  art  :  and  if  there  were  some 
who  excelled  him  in  manual  dexterity,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  none  had  then  equalled  him  in  the  scientific 
treatment  of  surgical  disease,  and  that  as  a  pathologist 
he  towered  above  all  his  predecessors  and  contempo¬ 
raries. 

“  Those  who  far  precede  others  must  necessarily 
remain  alone  ;  and  their  actions  often  appear  unaccount¬ 
able,  nay  even  extravagant,  to  their  distant  followers. 
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who  know  not  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  them,  or 
the  effects  that  they  were  designed  to  produce.  In 
such  a  situation  stood  John  Hunter  with  relation  to  his 
contemporaries.  It  was  a  comfortless  precedence,  for 
it  deprived  him  of  sympathy  and  social  co-operation.”^ 

Unable  to  appreciate  his  philosophy  at  its  true  value, 
his  opponents  criticised  his  lectures  as  “  ingenious 
but  physiological  rather  than  chirurgical  ”  ;  and  even 
the  surgical  improvements  he  introduced  were  coldly 
received  by  his  professional  brethren.  But  it  is  for  the 
spirit  of  his  labours,  even  more  than  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  doctrine,  that  English  surgery  is  for  ever 
indebted  to  him  ;  for  it  was  he  who  first  placed  it  upon 
a  scientific  basis. 

He  sought  for  truth,  for  truth’s  sake  alone  :  is  there 
a  nobler  aim  in  life  ? 

Last  year  witnessed  the  ISOth  anniversary  of  John 
Hunter’s  death  :  and  in  1928  will  be  celebrated  the 
second  centenary  of  his  birth.  Eheu  fugaces  lahuntur 
anni. 

From  the  old  home  at  Long  Calderwood  one’s  mind 
turns  aside  to  the  Museum  at  Glasgow,  and  then  regain¬ 
ing  the  southern  path  taken  in  turn  by  each  of  the 
brothers,  one  can  picture  William  Hunter  after  a  perilous 
voyage  arriving  at  Smellie’s  house  in  Pall  Mall ;  a  few 
years  later,  James  finding  his  way  to  join  his  brother 
at  James  Douglas’s  house  in  Red  Lion  Square  ;  and 
later  still  after  James  Hunter  had  returned  home  to 
die,  one  can  imagine  John,  tired  of  an  idle  life,  and 
eager  to  see  the  great  city  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
much,  coming  down  on  horseback  to  take  his  place 
as  William’s  assistant.  The  Piazza  in  Covent  Garden, 
the  scene  of  their  early  labours  ;  Golden  Square, 
Earl’s  Court,  Jermyn  Street,  Great  Windmill  Street, 
and  Leicester  Fields — each  marks  a  stage  of  progress 
in  their  careers  ;  until,  their  work  accomplished,  the 
^  Abernethy,  Hunterian  Oration,  1819. 
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elder  was  laid  to  rest  in  St.  James’s,  Pieeadilly,  and  the 
younger,  but  greater,  of  the  two  brothers,  found  a  tem¬ 
porary  grave  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
to  be  translated  sixty-six  years  later  to  the  Valhalla 
of  Britain’s  best  and  bravest — Westminster  Abbey. 

Looking  baek  upon  the  perspective  of  the  past,  one 
can  see  in  fancy — far  away  in  the  distance — the  figures 
of  two  great  Scotsmen,  conspicuous,  like  giants,  upon 
the  skyline  of  medical  history.  They  are  the  figures 
of  William  and  John  Hunter  ;  of  William,  the  founder 
of  the  Windmill  Street  School  of  anatomy,  and  of  John, 
the  greatest  pathologist  the  world  had  seen. 
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3  daughters,  of  whom  one  married  Thomas  Battersby  Jobson,  M.D.,  4  daughters  and  2  sons,  of  whom  the  Rev.  Robert  Lewis 

and  has  issue  1  son  and  3  daughters.  Baillie  Oliver  has  no  issue,  and  Matthew  William  Baillie 

Oliver,  F.R.C.S.,  is  unmarried. 

[All  the  early  dates  are  derived  from  family  records,  except  where  other  references  are  given.  The  Baptismal  Register  of  E.  Kilbride  commences  in  1688; 

the  Bxirial  Register  in  1821,] 


APPENDIX  I 


DOUGLAS  OF  BAADS 

It  is  not  my  present  concern  to  trace  the  descent  or 
relate  the  history  of  this  family  from  early  times,  and 
I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
William  Douglas,  fourth  in  descent  from  Leonard 
Douglas  who  possessed  a  charter  of  Baads  in  the  barony 
of  Calder  in  1551,  married  Joan,  daughter  of  James 
Mason  of  Park  of  Blantyre,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1664,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons,  and  died  in  1705. 
Of  these  sons, 

1.  Walter,  the  eldest,  was  disinherited  by  his 
father  on  his  death-bed,  the  estate  of  Baads  being  settled 
on  William  the  third  son,  who,  however,  renounced  his 
claim  in  favour  of  his  brother  Walter.  We  first  meet  with 
him  when,  as  Colonel  Walter  Douglas,  he  was  admitted 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  30  November,  1711, 
in  which  year  he  was  appointed  Captain-General  and 
Chief  Governor  of  all  the  Leeward  Carribee  Islands  in 
America,  and  Vice-Admiral.  In  1713  he  was  recalled 
in  connection  with  the  murder  of  Governor  Parke,  and 
in  1716  he  was  sentenced  to  five  years’  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  £500.  He  was  living  in  1720,  when  he  sold 
Baads,  the  estate  being  bought  back  in  1787  by  Alexander 
Douglas,  his  nephew. 

Walter  Douglas  married  a  Miss  St.  Leger  (?  great) 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Anthony,  one  time  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  ;  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom  John, 
the  elder,  had  considerable  property  at  St.  Kitt’s  and 
Antigua,  dying  in  1747-48  ;  and  Janies  George,  the 
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younger,  was  a  London  merchant  who  died  in  April, 
1768. 

2.  James  (2nd  son  of  William  Douglas)  was  baptised 
at  West  Calder,  21  March,  1675.  It  is  not  known  where 
he  received  his  education,  but  he  was  admitted  M.D. 
Rheims,  23  July,  1699,  and  probably  came  to  London 
shortly  afterwards,  and  commenced  practising  mid¬ 
wifery  ;  for  he  tells  us  that  in  December,  1726,  he  had 
already  had  twenty-seven  years’  experience  in  that 
branch  of  medicine.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1706,  he 
was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  year 
he  issued  a  syllabus  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  ‘‘  Human 
and  Comparative  Anatomy,  from  the  Blew  Boar  over 
against  the  end  of  Fetter  Lane  in  Fleet  Street.”  In  1714, 
being  then  Reader  of  Anatomy  at  Surgeons’  Hall,  he 
was  living  in  Bow  Lane,  and  in  1715  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Arris  lectureship  at  Surgeons’  Hall  for  four  years  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  a  difference  with  the  Masters  of 
Anatomy  he  resigned  this  office  in  1717.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
26  June,  1721  ;  in  1730  he  addressed  a  preface  from  the 
Great  Piazza  in  Co  vent  Garden,  and  in  1733  he  had 
moved  to  Red  Lion  Square,  where  he  died  2  April,  1742, 
and  was  buried,  seven  days  later,  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn.  He  left  no  will,  administration  of  his  estate 
being  granted,  22  April,  1742,  ^  to  his  widow,  Martha,  by 
whom  he  left  two  children  : 

1.  William  George,  not  James  as  recorded  by  Sim¬ 
mons  and  others,  who  was  intended  by  his  father  for 
the  medical  profession  and  was  William  Hunter’s 
pupil ;  and  on  whose  account  the  two  journeys  to  the 
Continent  were  undertaken  for  purposes  of  study. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  of  dissipated  and  extravagant 
habits,  and  surviving  his  widowed  mother  he  died  a 
bachelor,  intestate,  and  was  buried  at  St.  James’s, 
Piccadilly,  27  October,  1755,  administration  of  his 

1  P.C.C. ,  Admon.,  April,  174:3, 
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estate  being  granted  to  a  creditor,  James  George  Douglas, 
his  cousin-german  and  only  next-of-kin,  having  re¬ 
nounced.^ 

2.  Martha  Jane,  who  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
William  Hunter,  but  is  said  to  have  died  in  1744,  aged 
twenty-eight  (Simmons). 

James  Douglas’s  widow  moved  from  Red  Lion  Square 
to  Hatton  Garden  (c.  1747)  where  William  Hunter 
continued  to  reside  with  her  until  about  1749,  when  he 
took  the  house  in  the  Great  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  returned  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
where  she  was  buried  16  May,  1752.  In  her  will,  dated 

2  April  and  proved  5  May,  1752,  she  left  all  her  estate 
to  her  only  surviving  child,  William  George  Douglas, 
he  being  the  sole  executor  and  residuary  legatee,  and 
one  of  the  witnesses  being  William  Hunter.  It  is  evident 
then  that  he  was  with  her  to  the  end  :  and  the  long 
interval  between  the  date  of  death,  at  least  as  early 
as  May  the  5th,  and  that  of  burial.  May  the  16th, 
suggests  that  William  Hunter  may  have  embalmed  the 
body.  In  1760  James  Douglas  styled  himself  Physician 
in-Extraordinary  to  H.M.  Queen  Caroline,  and  in  1735 
George  II  is  said  to  have  settled  £500  p.a.  on  him  for 
his  attendance  upon  the  Princess  of  Orange  (Anne,  the 
Princess  Royal  who  married  William,  Prince  of  Orange). 
{Gents.'^  Mag.,  1735.) 

3.  William  (3rd  son  of  William  Douglas),  who  re¬ 
nounced  Baads  in  favour  of  his  eldest  brother. 

4.  Joseph,  who  was  baptised  at  West  Calder, 

3  December,  1680. 

5.  John  Douglas,  who  was  twin  with  his  brother 
Alexander.  The  first  we  know  of  him  is  that  in  1712 
he  was  Chirurgeon-General  of  the  Leeward  Isles,  of 
which  his  elder  brother  Walter  was  Chief  Governor. 
He  was  still  in  Antigua  in  June,  1714,  whence  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  Sloane,  and  in  January,  1717,  he 

^  P.C.C.,  Admon.,  November,  1765. 
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was  admitted  a  foreign  brother  of  the  United  Company 
of  Barbers  and  Snrgeons.  His  memoir  appears  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  and  some  additional 
particulars  of  his  lectures  and  his  professional  career 
are  given  on  an  earlier  page.  He  married  and  had  one 
daughter  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Robert  Owen  : 
and  dying  25  June,  1743,  his  will  was  proved  by  his 
widow, ^  whereby  he  left  his  silver,  his  prints  and  MSS. 
of  surgery,  and  his  “  fine  coat-of-arms  in  the  fore¬ 
parlour,’’  to  his  son-in-law. 

Wadd  says  that  “  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  there  are  many  volumes  formerly  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  celebrated  Douglas,  having  his  arms 
embellished  with  various  kinds  of  surgical  instruments.”^ 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  bequest  of  these  books  to 
the  College,  and  a  search  in  the  library  has  failed  to 
reveal  any  volume  containing  such  a  book-plate,  this 
being  perhaps  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  copies  of  the  works  by  Douglas  have  been  re¬ 
bound.  But  in  my  collection  I  have  the  book-plate  of 
“  John  Douglas,  surgeon  ”  :  Arg,  a  crowned  heart 
transfixed  with  an  arrow  :  on  a  chief  az.  3  mullets  of  the 
field  :  crest  on  helmet  an  arm  embowed  in  armour,  grasping 
a  dagger :  motto,  Nec  temere,  nec  timide.  The  shield  is 
scrolled  and  symmetrical,  and  there  is  no  mantling ; 
but  it  is  surrounded,  on  either  side,  by  a  drill  and  a  saw, 
as  supporters,  and  above  by  lithotomy  forceps,  a  syringe, 
scissors,  etc.  ;  and  the  helmet  is  transfixed  by  a  trephine. 
This  book-plate  is  excessively  rare  :  it  is  not  in  the 
Franks  Collection,  and  I  have  only  seen  one  other  copy.  ^ 

6.  Alexander  (6th  son  of  William  Douglas),  from 
whom  the  present  Viscount  Chilston  (of  Baads)  is  in 
direct  descent. 

7.  George  Douglas,  of  whom  nothing  has  been 
recovered  until,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1727,  he  was 

^  P.C.C.,  Boycott,  228.  ^  Wadd,  op.  cit.,  1827,  p.  146. 

®  See  illustration  facing  p.  246. 
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admitted  M.D.  Rheims,  and  on  15  March,  1732,  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  he  addressed  the  dedication  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  translation  of  Winslow’s  Anatomy  (1733) 
to  his  brother,  James  Douglas,  the  second  volume  being 
dedicated  to  Noel  Broxolme,  M.D.  The  tribute  to  his 
brother’s  character  and  learning  is  instructive  : — 


‘‘  Sir, — What  I  here  take  the  liberty  to  offer  you  is 
already  more  your  own  than  mine.  To  you  I  owe  all 
that  I  know,  not  only  of  the  Science  but  of  the  style 
of  Anatomy,  and  there  is  not  one  good  line  in  this 
Translation  which  is  not  the  better  for  what  you  have 
taught  me,  or  procured  me  opportunities  of  learning. 
These  are  very  great  obligations  to  a  man  resolved  to 
live  by  the  Profession  of  Physick,  but  they  are  very 
small  when  compared  with  others  that  you  have  laid 
me  under,  without  which  I  should  never  have  been  in 
a  condition  to  live  by  any  Profession.  Pardon  this 
public  acknowledgment  of  favours  which  you  designed 
to  have  kept  always  secret,  and  continue  to  believe 
me  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  gratitude,  and  respect, 
Sir,  your  most  dutiful  most  obliged  brother, 

T  c  Douglas. 

Bow  Lane,  Sept.  6,  1732. 


George  Douglas  also  published  A  Treatise  of  substances 
used  in  Physick,  translated  from  the  late  Stephen  Fr. 
Geoff roy,  M.D.,  from  a  MS.  copy  of  the  authors  lectures 
read  at  Paris,  by  G.  Douglas,  M.D.,  London,  1736. 

In  1737  Edmund  Chapman,  in  his  Reply  to  John 
Douglas's  short  Account  of  the  state  of  midwifery  in 
London  and  Westminster,  mentions  John  Douglas’s 
brother,  “  then  recently  dead  at  St.  Christopher’s,  who 
had  taken  his  medical  degree  in  France  ”  ;  the  reference 
being  to  George  Douglas,  to  whose  widow,  Susannah, 
a  bequest  was  made  by  John  Douglas,  of  St.  Kitt’s, 
in  1747. 
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JOHN  HUNTER’S  LETTERS  FROM  BELLEISLE 

AND  PORTUGAL 


Letter  1. 

From  John  Hunter  to  William  Hunter 

Dear  Brother, — I  wrote  to  you  a  good  while  ago 
and  should  have  wrote  often  if  anything  had  hapen’d 
concerning  our  affairs  here  worth  writing,  we  are  all 
here  very  impatient  for  Letters  ;  none  have  come  to 
this  Island  these  five  or  six  weeks  ;  but  we  are  here  full 
of  news  coming  round  by  Guernsey,  &c.  We  talk  of 
going  home,  and  then  to  go  out  upon  another  expedi¬ 
tion,  viz.,  to  Martinico,  if  there  is  anything  in  it,  I  would 
beg  of  you  to  see  if  I  could  possibly  avoid  it,  and  be 
put  upon  some  land  service  as  the  Sea  plays  the  Devil 
with  me.  I  would  rather  stay  here  in  this  place  (if 
a  surgeon  is  to  be  left  with  the  Troops)  than  go  to  the 
west  or  east  Indies  ;  but  if  there  was  no  chance  of 
going  to  either,  I  would  come  home  with  the  forces  that 
comes  home  ;  as  I  can  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  either, 
I’ll  beg  that  you’ll  inquire  of  Mr.  Adair,  with  my  most 
Humble  respects.  I  don’t  suppose  that  a  pourvaiour 
(purveyor)  will  not  be  left  here,  as  no  hospital  will  be 
left,  but  this  is  only  conjecture.  Mr.  Adair  knows  these 
things  best.  I  should  like  to  know  how  anatomy  is 
to  go  on  this  winter.  Let  me  know  how  Dr.  Pitcairn 
is  and  Dr.  Makauly,  give  my  Compts.  to  them.  I  forgot 
to  ask  how  our  sister  Dorithe  and  Mr.  Baily  are.  Let 
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me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can  as  perhaps  no  time 
is  to  be  lost. 

From  your  most  affectionate  Brother, 

„  .  ,  ^  John  Hunter. 

BEUiEISLE,  July  Wth,  1/61. 


When  you  write  let  your  Letter  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  some  person  at  Plymouth  as  no  letters  comes 
from  Portsmouth. 


Letter  2. 

From  John  Hunter  to  William  Hunter 

Dear  Brother, — I  reed,  yours,  from  General  Hodg¬ 
son,  who  has  rather  been  more  free  ever  since,  however, 
he  is  not  burthend  with  that  disposition  yet.  I  was  very 
Glad  to  hear  from  you,  for  here  we  seem  to  be  a  people 
almost  distinct  from  the  rest  of  (the)  world.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  that  you  have  been 
at  in  enquiring  after  my  future  steps  that  I  am  to  take  ; 
and  shall  still  beg  your  assistance,  in  letting  me  know 
any  news  that  may  concern  me,  with  your  oppinion 
of  it ;  and  if  you  should  be  so  much  hurried  as  not  to 
have  time  to  write  I’ll  beg  Mr.  Pittegrew  to  call,  to  know 
your  mind.  My  scheme  at  present  is  this ;  If  we  are 
order’d  home,  and  a  surgeon  is  to  stay  here,  I  propose 
staying  (if  there  is  any  chance  of  another  expidition) 
and  if  I  do  stay,  I  propose  applying  for  the  deputy 
purveorship  (purveyorship),  which  is  ten  shillings  a  day, 
and  if  I  get  that  I  can  give  my  Prentice  a  place  of  five 
shillings  a  day,  so  that  I  can  make  it  worth  my  while, 
this  is  my  present  plan. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Coll.  Makinzie  for  his  good 
character,  but  these  things  are  all  blawflum  :  however 
it  is  a  sort  of  acknowledgemint  of  my  services  to  him. 
Thank  God  I  have  succeeded  in  everything  that  I  have 
attempted,  but  my  practice  in  Gunshot  wounds  has 
been  in  a  great  Mesure  different  from  all  others,  so  that 
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I  have  had  the  eyes  of  all  the  surgeons  upon  me,  both 
on  account  of  my  suppos’d  knowledge,  and  method  of 
treatment.  My  fellow  Creatures  of  the  Hospital  are 
a  damn’d  disagreeable  set.  The  two  Heads  are  as  unfit 
for  their  employment,  as  the  devil  was  to  reigne  in 
Heaven,  but  more  of  all  this  hereafter.  I  shall  be  glad 
of  hearing  that  you  have  got  a  good  place,  and  a  good 
assistant  for  your  anatomy,  likewise  what  you  have  done 
with  Monro.  There  is  a  Gentleman  here  that  attended 
Douglas  at  the  time  of  the  dispute,  and  he  says  that 
Douglas  give  it  to  you  in  his  Lectures,  but  more  so  in 
his  privit  conversation.  I  wanted  a  letter  from  him  on 
that  head,  but  he  declined  it,  as  he  had  formerly  been 
a  Pupil  of  old  Monro’s,  but  if  you  think  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  to  your  purpose.  I’ll  do  all  I  can  to  get  it. 
Please  to  give  my  best  respects  to  Sr.  John  Haukins’ 
family,  to  Drs.  Pitcairn,  Smallet,  Pringle,  and  Macauly. 

From  your  affectionate  Brother 
rv  t  John  Hunter. 

Belleisle,  Septr.  2^th,  1761. 

N.B. — General  Hodgeson  desired  that  any  letters  of 
mine  might  come  over  in  his  packet. 


Letter  3. 

From  John  Hunter  to  William  Hunter 

Dear  Brother, — There  is  nothing  here  talkd  of  but 
Portugal,  Mr.  Smith  our  apothecary  is  appointed  as 
one  there  ;  but  no  accounts  of  my  going.  If  I  am  to 
leave  this  place  I  should  like  to  go  there,  but  should 
chuse  to  stay  here,  if  an  Hospital  was  to  be  keept,  as 
I  suppose  that  I  shall  loose  my  ten  shilling  by  going 
(but  that  as  it  may  be).  I  am  told  that  our  arreas  are 
to  be  pay’d  in  two  months.  I  wrote  some  time  ago  to 
Mr.  Young  about  it,  and  now  to  Mr.  Hesse.  I  think 
that  it  should  amount  by  that  time  to  a  £160  for  my 
Prentice  and  myself.  I  hear  that  Dr.  Blyth  is  to  go 
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to  Portugal,  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Young  goes  as  Surgeon- 
General,  God  help  the  Hospital  when  directed  by  such 
two.  I  wonder  who  will  be  purveyor,  for  Young’s  com¬ 
mission  is  changed.  If  you  can  learn  how  things  are 
likely  to  go  on,  I  wish  you  would  write  me  ;  or  I’ll 
order  Pettigrew  to  call,  in  case  your  time  should  be 
taken  up,  which  I  daresay  is  very  much  the  case.  I  have 
enclosed  a  Letter  for  Mr.  Adair,  if  you  think  that  it 
is  a  proper  one,  you’ll  be  pleased  to  seal  it  and  send  it 
to  him,  if  not  there  is  no  harm  done. 

From  your  most  affectionate  Brother 
„  John  Hunter. 

Belleisle,  April  \2th,  1762. 


Letter  4. 


From  John  Hunter  to  Wieliam  Hunter 


Dear  Brother, — I  have  read  your  answer  to  Monro, 
I  think  that  it  is  just  the  thing  that  it  should  be.  It 
would  give  me  great  joy  to  see  him  read  it.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  introduction  of  me  ; 
I  think  my  name  will  live,  now  that  it  is  joined  with 
yours.  Mr.  Pettigrew  gives  me  strong  hope  of  your 
being  imployed  by  the  Queen.  I  think  after  all  that  I 
may  come  in  for  something.  We  are  all  busie  making 
ready  for  Portugal  but  there  seems  to  be  no  great  signs. 
I’ll  refer  you  to  Mr.  Pettigrew  for  particulars,  with 
regard  to  our  situation  here.  I  had  almost  forgot  to 
mention  the  Medical  observations,  I  think  that  they  are 
good  upon  the  whole,  but  that  case  of  Ingham’s  is 
shurly  a  Lie,  and  I  think  there  is  too  much  Splutter 
about  the  coros.  Sub.  I  am  vastly  pleasd  with  your 
second  case  of  the  aneurism,  it  is  entirly  new  to  me  ; 
the  other  papers  of  yours  I  in  some  measure  knew 
before. 


Believe  me  to  be  dear  Brother  your’s 

r  a,.  JOHN  HuNTER. 

Belleisle,  June  6m,  1762. 
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Letter  5. 

From  John  Hunter  to  Wileiam  Hunter 

Dear  Brother, — When  I  reed,  your  Letter  at  Belle- 
isle  informing  me  that  the  Secretary  at  War  had  pro¬ 
mised  me  the  Deputy-Directorship,  I  was  in  hopes  of 
getting  it ;  and  when  I  came  to  Lisbon  Mr.  Young  told 
me  that  I  was  the  person.  I  had  no  sooner  heard  this, 
than  Mr.  Madox  (one  of  our  Surgeons)  produces  a  warrent 
for  the  imployment,  granted  by  my  Lord  Tyrawly  ;  and 
at  the  same  time.  Lord  Loudoun’s  promise  that  he  should 
keep  it.  Upon  enquiry,  we  were  told  by  the  Surgeon 
that  it  was  only  granted  conditionally,  viz.,  if  I  came 
from  Belleisle  it  was  to  have  no  effect ;  which  shows 
that  they  knew  of  my  being  appointed,  or  approved  of  ; 
from  this  declaration  of  the  Surgeon’s  he  was  led  to 
give  up  all  pretentions  to  it,  and  even  to  write  Lord 
Loudoun  a  letter  to  that  effect ;  when  Lord  Loudoun 
was  asked  what  he  chused  to  do,  he  put  us  off  till  he 
saw  Lord  Tyrawly — they  met,  but  this  meeting  deter¬ 
mined  nothing :  only  that  the  person  should  be  appointed 
at  home  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  he  receive  advice 
of  it  from  thence.  Now  as  there  has  been  so  many 
promises  of  the  Surgeon’s  to  give  it  up,  and  that  my 
Lord  Tyrawly  allowed  him  to  do  it ;  but  yet  it  is  never 
done  ;  and  my  Lord  Loudon’s  leaving  it  to  be  done  in 
London  ;  makes  me  suspect,  that  they  want  to  cheat 
me  out  of  it,  because  Lord  Tyrawly  and  the  Surgeon 
goes  home  in  the  same  ship  with  this  Letter  and  (most 
likely)  will  make  immediate  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  War  for  a  warrant,  which  will  determine  it  at  home, 
as  they  call  it.  This  I  suspect  to  be  their  drift,  and  I 
would  therefor  disapoint  them,  by  being  before  hand 
with  them.  From  what  has  hapen’d  in  London  con¬ 
cerning  my  being  the  person,  I  should  suppose  that 
I  am  look’d  upon  there  as  the  person  that  has  it.  If 
this  is  the  case,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  an  easy  thing 
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to  get  a  warrant  or  an  acknowledement  from  the  war 
office,  that  I  am  the  person  appointed  ;  now  all  this 
must  be  done  before  Lord  Ty rawly  gets  to  London. 
If  you  could  have  time  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Tyrwitt, 
Deputy  Secretory  at  war,  and  ask  to  see  Mr.  Young(’s) 
return  of  those  that  were  to  act  under  him  ;  and  ask 
at  the  same  time  if  Mr.  Townsand  has  seen  it ;  it  proves 
that  he  approved  of  me  by  his  not  contradicting  it, 
and  if  he  has  aproved  of  it  he  cannot  be  against  granting 
a  warrant  or  fixing  it  for  me.  From  what  I  can  learn, 
Lord  Loudoun  would  be  my  friend  if  he  would  appear 
in  it.  Mr.  Young  is  my  stance  friend  and  does  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  serve  me.  I  wish  I  could  get  it 
as  it  makes  a  vast  difference  with  me  here. 

I  am  Dear  Brother  Your  &c., 

r  T  1  John  Hunter. 

Lisbon,  July  25,  1762. 

Please  to  direct  for  me  at  Mr.  Christr.  Hake’s,  mar- 
chant  in  Lisbon.  You  are  to  show  Mr.  Young’s  letter 
to  ye  Secratory. 


Letter  6. 

From  John  Hunter  to  William  Hunter 

Dear  Brother, — Nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  seeing  your  advertisement  in  the  papers,  excepting 
a  peace.  I  expected  to  have  heard  from  you  about  my 
directorship,  therefore  have  done  nothing  in  it  till 
I  should  hear  from  you  ;  but  I  am  inform’d  by  the  bye 
that  Lord  Loudoun  must  have  a  Letter  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  war  before  he  will  interfear  in  it.  I  am  now 
applying  for  Phisician,  if  I  can  get  that  I  shall  be  a  Dr. 
as  well  as  the  best  of  you.  I  have  attended  his  Lordship 
in  all  his  marches,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  am 
well  with  him.  I  should  like  to  read  a  letter  from  you. 

I  am  Dear  Brother  Your’s 

„  „  John  Hunter. 

rORTALEGRA,  JSOV.  Ibth. 
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Letter  7. 

From  Brigadier-General  Lambart  to  Deputy- 
Paymaster-General  Charles  Bembridge 

Belleisle,  April  12th,  1762. 

Sir, — The  Hospital  being  in  want  of  money  as  appears 
by  a  letter  sent  to  me  this  day  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the 
Deputy  Purveyor  thereof,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto 
annexed,  I  have  in  compliance  therewith  issued  my 
warrant  to  you  of  the  same  date  as  this  letter  for  the 
sum  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  payable  to  the  said  Mr. 
John  Hunter  for  the  use  of  the  said  Hospitals,  without 
deduction,  but  upon  account,  and  do  hereby  direct 
and  desire  (as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  not  issued 
any  money  to  you  for  the  contingencies  of  this  garrison) 
that  you  will  pay  the  same  out  of  the  money  which  you 
have  in  your  hands  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Troops 
here. 

I  am  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant 

H.  A.  Lambart, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding-in-Chief 
H.M.  Forces  in  Belleisle. 

To  Charles  Bembridge,  Esq., 

Deputy  Paymaster-General  to  Forces  at  Belleisle. 
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THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  LETTERS 
Letter  1. 

From  William  Hunter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Royal  Society 

Windmill  Street,  Feb.  3,  1780. 

Dr.  Hunter  begs  the  favour  that  the  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society  will  read  to  the  Society  what  follows. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  account  of  the  human  placenta,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  connexion  and  circulation  between  the 
mother  and  foetus  in  utero,  which  was  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  informs  us  that  it  was 
a  discovery  which  he  made  with  Dr.  Mackenzie,  and 
that  it  was  not  claimed  by  me.  The  Society  will  be 
sensible  that  I  am  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
notice  of  this  mistake,  when  they  are  informed  of  the 
following  facts  : 

First.  That  the  doctrine  has  been  many  years  ago 
published  in  printed  books  as  my  discovery,  and  had  been 
communicated  as  such  by  myself.  See  Baron  Haller, 
for  instance,  in  the  second  part  of  the  eighth  volume 
(p.  220)  of  his  great  Physiology  in  quarto,  printed  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  years  ago. 

Secondly.  Besides  treating  of  it  as  my  own  discovery 
in  my  lectures  on  the  subject,  I  have  always  done  so, 
for  many  years  past,  in  the  very  first  lecture  of  my 
course,  which  is  the  most  public  of  all,  because  the  door 
is  then  open  to  every  person  whose  curiosity  prompts 
him  to  be  present. 

In  the  third  place,  occasionally  in  what  I  have  printed, 
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and  in  my  lectures,  I  hope  I  have  not  overlooked 
opportunities  of  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  great 
merits,  and  of  acknowledging  that  he  had  been  an 
excellent  assistant  to  me  in  this  and  in  many  other 
pursuits.  By  doing  so  I  always  felt  an  inward  gratifica¬ 
tion,  shall  I  call  it,  or  pride  ?  I  have  given  him  all 
the  little  anatomical  knowledge  that  I  could  com¬ 
municate,  and  put  him  into  the  very  best  situation  that 
I  could,  for  becoming  what  this  Society  has,  for  some 
time,  known  him  to  be.  May  it  be  presumed  then  that 
I  stand  possessed  of  the  discovery  in  question,  till 
proofs  shall  be  brought  to  dispossess  me  ?  I  shall  most 
willingly  submit  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Society  ;  if  they 
signify  an  unwillingness  that  this  emulation  (shall  I 
call  it  ?)  should  go  on,  I  shall  acquiesce,  and  be  silent. 
If  curiosity,  justice,  or  the  laws  and  practice  of  the 
Society  should  incline  the  Council  to  seek  out  and  deter¬ 
mine  upon  the  merits,  I  shall  be  equally  ready  to  obey 
their  commands.  And  if  it  should  appear  reasonable 
to  them,  I  would  first  beg  to  know  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Hunter’s  claim,  as  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  his 
abilities  not  to  think  that  he  must  be  able  to  support 
his  claim  by  something  I  am  ignorant  of.  And  if  I 
should  receive  that  satisfaction,  I  shall  immediately 
show  that  I  am  more  tenacious  of  truth  then  even  of 
anatomical  discoveries.  But  if  that  information  should 
not  alter  my  thoughts  on  the  question,  I  shall  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Society,  if  I  can  at  all  judge 
of  my  own  employments  and  pursuits,  that  my  preten¬ 
sions  arise  out  of  a  long  series  of  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  in  question  ; 
that  it  was  not  a  random  conjecture,  a  lucky  thought, 
or  accidental  occasion,  but  a  persevering  pursuit  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  at  least,  the  progress  of  which 
was  always  known  here,  and  admits  of  the  most  circum¬ 
stantial  proof. 


William  Hunter. 
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Letter  2. 

From  John  Hunter  to  the  President  of  the 

Royal  Society 

Jermyn  Street,  Feb.  17,  1780. 

Sir, — Though  I  know  the  constitution  of  the  Society- 
over  which  you  preside  too  well  to  suppose  that  they 
will  give  their  judgment  on  any  subject,  and  respect 
it  too  much  to  think  it  a  proper  field  for  waging  the 
war  of  controversy,  I  cannot  avoid  requesting  you  to 
lay  before  that  learned  body  a  short  answer  to  the  paper 
given  in  by  my  brother.  Dr.  Hunter  ;  as  silence  on  my 
part,  after  his  charge,  may  be  interpreted  by  my  enemies 
into  an  acknowledgment  that  I  have  intentionally 
claimed  to  myself  a  discovery  in  reality  his  due.  I 
am  as  tenacious  as  he  is  of  anatomical  discovery, 
and,  I  flatter  myself,  as  tenacious  also  of  truth.  The 
discovery  was  made  in  the  manner  in  which  I  stated 
it  in  my  paper.  Dr.  Mackenzie  had  injected  tlie 
subject,  and  being  unable,  as  I  conceived,  to  explain 
an  appearance  which  he  had  found  in  dissecting  it, 
sent  for  me.  I  came  to  him,  and  having  examined 
it  further,  explained  the  appearance  in  question, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  to  my  own  satisfaction  and 
that  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  full  of  the  discovery,  I  came  to  Dr.  Hunter, 
and  brought  him  with  me  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  to  see 
and  judge  of  the  explanation  I  had  given  and  Dr. 
Mackenzie  had  agreed  to.  This  is  my  state  of  the  fact 
upon  which  I  ground  my  belief  of  myself  being  the 
author  of  this  anatomical  discovery  ;  but  as  my  brother 
thinks  differently,  after  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
I  am  content  to  abolish  all  remembrance  of  the  succes¬ 
sions  of  time  in  the  course  of  that  day,  and  to  suppose 
that  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Hunter,  and  myself  inspected 
the  parts  together,  and  made  the  discovery,  by  which 
means  the  honour  of  it  will  be  divided  into  three,  one 
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of  which  I  may  surely  be  allowed  to  take  to  myself, 
the  other  two  may  appertain  to  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  Dr. 
Hunter,  if  they  choose  to  claim,  and  be  content  with 
them  ;  though  in  this  division  we  must  make  some 
reserve  for  the  claims  of  several  ingenious  young  men, 
at  that  time  pupils,  who  were  with  us,  and  of  course 
entitled  to  some  proportionate  share  in  the  discovery, 
though  their  present  situations,  settled  at  a  distance 
from  this  town,  have  prevented  them  from  getting 
early  notice  of  this  present  claim,  and  of  course  of  making 
application  to  the  Society  for  their  share.  However, 
I  may  here  declare  that  if  Dr.  Hunter  will  produce 
to  me  any  claim,  which  I  can  allow,  of  his  having  dis¬ 
covered  this  anatomical  fact  at  any  period  of  time  prior 
to  this  conference  at  Dr.  Mackenzie’s,  I  shall  first  declare, 
in  excuse  for  having  troubled  the  Society,  that  I  was 
not  before  acquainted  with  it,  and  immediately  after 
declare  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  sole  honour  of  it,  at 
least  in  preference  to  myself. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged,  and  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

John  Hunter. 

The  following  particulars  are  transcribed  from  the 
original  Certificates  of  Candidates  for  election  to  the 
Royal  Society : — 

“  Mr.  John  Hunter,  of  Golden  Square,  surgeon,  being 
desirous  of  the  honour  of  becoming  a  Fellow,  We  whose 
names  are  hereunder-subscribed  beg  to  recommend  him 
from  our  personal  knowledge  as  a  person  well-skilled 
in  Natural  History  and  Anatomy,  and  likely  to  become 
an  useful  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Balloted  for  and  elected  5  February,  1767. 

Admitted .  16  February,  1767. 

John  Ellis  W.  Watson  Dan.  Ch.  Solander 

R.  Warren  M.  Maty  C.  Morton 

Gawen  Knight. 
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William  Hunter,  M.D.  Physician-Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen,  a  gentleman  sufficiently  well-known  to  the 
learned  by  his  knowledge  in  all  the  branches  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  in  particular  by  his  publication  and 
discoveries  in  Anatomy,  being  desirous  of  becoming 
a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  is  recommended  by  us 
on  our  personal  knowledge  of  his  merit  and  abilities 
as  highly  deserving  that  honor  and  likely  to  become 
a  most  useful  member  of  this  Society. 

Balloted  for  and  elected  30  April,  1767. 

Admitted .  7  May,  1767. 

George  Baker  C.  Morton  Mat.  Duane 

x41ex’'  Russell  M.  Morris  J.  Parsons 

Pr.  Porter  M.  Maty  D.  P.  Layard.” 
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Letter  No.  1. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  Letter  to  his  Colleagues 

Gentlemen, — I  need  not  acquaint  you  that  I  had 
desired  to  meet  you  on  Friday,  25  June,  to  settle  the 
last  quarters  account  respecting  the  pupils  of  the 
Hospital ;  but  I  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  any 
of  you.  At  that  time  I  meant  to  inform  you  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  I  have  taken  respecting  the  pupils  who  enter  under 
me,  which  is,  not  to  account  in  future  with  the  surgeons 
of  the  hospital  for  the  money  I  receive,  but  consider  it 
as  wholly  my  own.  I  have  many  reasons  for  coming  to 
this  resolution  ;  one  is,  that  it  may  be  an  incitement 
to  the  surgeons  of  the  Hospital,  to  consider  it  as  their 
duty  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  their  profession,  as  far 
as  lies  in  their  power  ;  a  necessary  practice  too  much 
neglected  at  every  hospital,  but  more  particularly 
at  St.  George’s.  St.  George’s  Hospital  has  held  its 
rank  among  the  large  Hospitals  in  London  ;  and  nothing 
could  have  given  it  rank  but  the  character  of  its  surgeons. 
If  that  is  the  case,  what  must  be  the  character  of  its 
surgeons  at  present  ?  I  will  not  say  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
be  a  surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital ;  but  I  will  say, 
the  surgeons  have  disgraced  the  Hospital.  My  own 
history  at  the  Hospital  will  best  show  what  attention 
to  the  pupils  will  do.  The  first  year,  which  was  the 
year  1769,  when  Messrs.  Hawkins,  Bromfield  and 
Gunning  were  the  surgeons,  we  divided  about  £107  each  ; 
in  the  year  ’70,  £145  ;  year  ’71,  £148  ;  year  ’72,  £141  ; 
year  ’73,  £172  ;  ’74,  £182  ;  ’75,  £192  ;  ’76,  £195  : 
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’77,  £215  :  ’78,  £190  ;  ’79,  £266  :  ’80,  £180  :  ’81,  £140  : 
’82,  £114  :  ’83,  £107,  etc.  Since  the  year  ’79  it  has  been 
gradually  on  the  decline  because  I  withdrew  my  atten¬ 
tion,  finding  the  surgeons  were  very  ready  to  receive 
their  share  of  the  profits,  but  would  do  nothing  to  earn 
it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  whom  the  hospital  was 
indebted  for  the  increase  of  pupils  in  those  first  years  ; 
the  Hospital  book  shews  it,  and,  even  in  its  present 
declining  state,  shews  it  to  this  day.  I  made  several 
attempts  even  in  Mr.  Hawkins’  and  Bromfield’s  time,  to 
bring  the  surgeons  to  do  what  I  conceived  to  be  their 
duty,  but  was  not  so  lucky  as  to  succeed.  This  my  pre¬ 
sent  resolution  I  had  formed,  when  the  Hospital  was  at 
the  height  of  its  character,  conceiving  that  the  Surgeons 
did  not  deserve  any  advantage  from  my  labours  ;  but 

1  did  not  put  it  into  execution  as  it  might  at  that  time 
have  had  the  appearance  of  selfishness,  a  thing  I  detest. 
It  is  now  to  be  hoped  that  since  the  Royal  Family,  my 

2  colleagues  and  a  majority  of  the  Governors,  have 
chosen  a  surgeon  who  is  to  give  dignity  and  reputation 
to  the  Hospital,  that  it  will  be  brought  back  to  its 
former  state  ;  and  I  make  not  the  least  doubt  but  they 
had  this  object  in  view,  as  the  only  means  of  com¬ 
pensating  for  the  loss  it  sustained,  respecting  surgery, 
by  the  late  resignation  (i.e.  Charles  Hawkins),  My 
present  resolution  obliges  me  to  forego  any  part  of  these 
benefits,  and  my  own  time  is  too  much  occupied  to 
admit  of  that  attention  as  might  induce  pupils  to  enter 
particularly  with  me. 

Your  most  obedient  servant 

John  Hunter. 

Leicester-Squark, 

July  Qth,  1792. 
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To  John  Hunter 

Old  Burlington  Street, 

July  9,  1792. 

Sir, — The  letter  was  signed  by  you,  addressed  to 
Messrs.  Walker,  Keate,  and  myself,  and  delivered  to  me 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital  on  Monday  last,  I  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of — we  have  read  it  over  and  will  give  it 
its  due  consideration. 

I  am  Sir 

Yours  etc. 

J.  Gunning. 


Letter  No.  3. 


To  John  Hunter 

Old  Burlington  Street, 

October  4,  1792. 

Sir,— Having  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  9th  of  July  ;  I  told  you  we  would  give  it  its  due 
consideration,  and  that  at  a  convenient  time  we  would 
return  you  an  answer.  We  now  acquaint  you  about 
the  usual  time  of  dividing  the  profits  arising  from  the 
Pupils  for  the  Michaelmas  quarter  ;  that  we  cannot 
but  declare  our  entire  disapprobation  of  your  proposal, 
and  as  it  is  a  subject  in  which  the  public  are  interested, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  education  and  instruction  of 
the  younger  surgeons,  on  this  account  we  think  the 
Governors  of  the  Hospital  are  competent  to  judge 
between  us,  therefore  we  mean  to  refer  the  business 
to  a  general  Board  to  be  called  for  that  purpose  in 
February  next. 

We  are  Sir  yours  &c. 

J.  Gunning.  Wm.  Walker.  T.  Keate. 
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Letter  No.  4. 

From  John  Hunter  to  the  Governors  of 
St.  George’s  Hospital 

When  I  solicited  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons 
of  St.  George’s  Hospital,  it  was  not  with  a  view  to 
augment  my  income  either  immediately  by  the  profits 
of  the  Flospital  or  in  a  secondary  way  by  increasing 
my  practice  ;  but  to  acquire  opportunities  of  extending 
my  knowledge  that  I  might  be  more  useful  to  mankind 
not  only  by  improving  my  private  practice  but,  if  I 
should  be  enabled,  to  make  discoveries  even  in  the  art 
itself.  I  had  a  view  also  to  the  instruction  of  those  who 
were  studying  under  me,  particularly  to  that  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Hospital  whose  improvement  is  one 
principal  benefit  accruing  to  the  public  from  such  in¬ 
structions  (?  institutions) ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  my  intentions  and  endeavours  in  all  these  points 
have  been  attended  with  some  success.  When  I  came  to 
the  Hospital  it  will  appear  from  the  account  I  shall 
give  to  have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  respecting  pupils ; 
therefore  that  use  of  the  institution  was  not  fulfilled. 

The  late  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Bromfield  the  senior  sur¬ 
geons  had  got  beyond  the  age  of  improving  ;  their 
education  had  been  prior  to  the  period  of  improvement 
in  this  country  ;  therefore  nothing  of  that  kind  had  taken 
place  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  little  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  I  conceived  that  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital 
would  wish  that  not  only  immediate  relief  should  be 
given  to  the  poor  and  distressed,  but  that  the  hospital 
should  diffuse  its  influence  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
by  these  means  even  to  themselves. 

I  concluded  that  to  render  the  Hospital  of  such 
universal  use  would  be  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Governors  of  this  Charity,  and  probably  considered  by 
them  as  the  most  important  service.  I  conceived 
that  to  give  an  Hospital  a  reputation  for  improvement 
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it  was  to  invite  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  charitable 
to  contribute  to  its  support.  Other  hospitals  were 
beginning  to  participate  the  improving  spirit  of  the 
times,  more  especially  those  into  which  the  younger 
surgeons  had  been  elected*  They  united  their  powers 
and  had  lectures  given  to  their  pupils  not  only  in  surgery 
but  in  every  branch  of  the  healing  art.  Mr.  Pott,  though 
one  of  the  senior  surgeons  in  London,  gave  lectures 
to  the  pupils  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  which 
lectures  became  the  basis  of  his  works  on  the  operations 
in  surgery  and  do  credit  to  the  Governors  of  that 
Charity  for  their  choice  of  one  so  able  to  instruct. 
(These  lectures  are  still  continued  and  with  the  addition 
of  others  form  a  regular  school  of  medical  education.) 
Finding  the  pupils  of  St.  George’s  Hospital  fewer  than 
they  had  formerly  been  I  imputed  it  to  the  want  of 
that  increasing  attention  which  the  surrounding  im¬ 
provements  in  the  art  required,  for  one  part  should  keep 
pace  with  the  other. 

My  practice  in  the  hospital  soon  convinced  me  that 
this  observation  was  just,  and  having  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  improving  myself  along  with  others  it  had 
become  in  a  manner  natural  to  me. 

I  paid  more  attention  to  the  pupils  than  had  been  usual, 
or  was  then  the  practice  of  the  other  surgeons.  The  pupils 
of  course  looked  up  to  me,  and  to  me  they  resorted  on 
all  occasions,  they  all  wished  to  be  dressers  under  me 
and  at  last  complained  to  me  and  even  threatened  to 
recommend  their  young  acquaintances  to  other  hospitals 
if  more  general  attention  was  not  paid  to  them.  I  men¬ 
tioned  their  complaints  to  the  other  surgeons  and  desired 
there  might  be  a  meeting  on  that  subject  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  we  met ;  but  nothing  was  determined 
on  or  even  proposed,  because  no  one  appeared  desirous 
of  doing  anything  but  myself.  This  meeting  consisted 
of  Messrs.  Hawkins,  Bromfield,  Gunning,  and  myself;^ 


^  i.e.  ante  1774. 
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however,  Mr.  Bromfield  gave  a  few  lectures,  as  I  believe 
did  Mr.  Bayford,  his  assistant,  and  I  allowed  the  pupils 
of  St.  George’s  Hospital  to  attend  my  lectures  on 
Surgery  for  some  time  after,  gratis.  But  all  this  could 
not  last  long  as  no  system  or  plan  was  established  or 
even  proposed.  The  pupils  have  even  made  complaints 
in  writing  to  the  Weekly  Board  against  the  Surgeons 
for  their  neglect,  but  their  complaints  being  only  signed 
Pupils^  were  thought  unworthy  of  any  notice. 

My  endeavours  did  not  cease  upon  the  above  dis¬ 
appointment  for  when  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Brom¬ 
field  ^  gave  up  the  hospital  and  young  men  came  in, 
I  renewed  my  application  for  lectures.  Mr.  Gunning 
then  gave  a  few  at  the  hospital  and  I  did  the  same,  but 
I  suppose  that  he  grew  weary  of  it  as  he  gave  them  up. 

When  I  mentioned  what  the  medical  gentlemen  of 
other  hospitals  did,  and  what  I  thought  w^e  should 
do,  one  gentleman  said  “  He  did  not  choose  to  lose 
any  reputation  he  might  have  in  surgery  by  giving 
lectures  ” ;  which  at  least  was  modest. 

Talking  of  the  improvement  of  the  art  one  of  the 
surgeons  confessed  “  he  did  not  see  where  the  art  could 
be  improved  ”  ;  the  natural  conclusion  from  this  declara¬ 
tion  was  that  such  a  man  would  never  improve  it,  but 
the  answer  then  made  was  “  To  see  where  anything 
could  be  improved  might  be  considered  as  going  almost 
half  way  towards  the  improvement  itself  and  that 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  cause  of  all  the  advances  in  philos¬ 
ophy  since  his  day  by  seeing  and  pointing  out  where, 
and  how,  they  might  be  made.” 

Finding  all  my  efforts  ineffectual  to  bring  the  gentle¬ 
men  to  their  real  duty  I  conceived  that  as  the  increase 
of  the  pupils  beeame  very  considerable,  and  the  greater 
number  entered  with  me  the  only  method  left  was  to 
keep  the  money  I  received  by  the  pupils  as  my  own 

^  Minutes,  12  April,  1769,  when  it  was  decided  that  anonymous  letters 
could  not  be  noticed.  ^  1774  apd  1780  respectively, 
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property,  especially  as  I  knew  of  no  direct  law  in  the 
hospital  against  it.  The  division  of  money  got  by  pupils 
was  a  matter  the  Governors  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about ;  it  was  only  a  compact  among  the  surgeons, 
formed  for  their  own  convenience  and  in  no  respect 
binding  when  any  of  them  chose  to  decline  it.  I  flung 
out  a  hint  of  this  kind  when  one  gentleman  replied 
“  that  few  or  none,  entered  with  him.”  But  though 
this  idea  was  in  my  mind,  I  did  not  choose  to  put  it 
into  execution  because  it  might  be  construed  as  covetous  ; 
I  therefore  dropt  it.  Not  choosing  that  either  want  of 
abilities  or  idleness  should  be  encouraged  I  gave  up 
that  peculiar  attention  I  had  been  accustomed  to  give 
to  the  pupils,  and  ever  since  that  time  the  diminution 
of  their  numbers  will  best  explain  the  effect  of  that 
proceeding. 

My  friends  who  wished  to  have  their  acquaintance 
educated  under  me  at  the  hospital,  finding  that  I  now 
acted  by  them  as  the  other  surgeons  did,  from  politeness 
conceived  it  proper  to  give  reasons  for  recommending 
them  to  other  hospitals.  Letters  to  that  purpose  I  have 
now  in  my  possession  :  the  only  answer  I  could  make 
was  to  inform  them  that  I  attended  all  consultations 
and  operations,  that  I  operated  myself  when  necessary 
and  when  my  attendance  upon  my  own  patients  was 
requisite  I  always  attended  :  therefore,  abstracted  from 
my  usual  attention  to  the  pupils  they  were  to  weigh 
the  abilities  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  George’s  with  the 
surgeons  of  other  hospitals.  I  can  only  say  that  they 
did  not  enter  with  me  afterwards. 

When  increase  of  business  took  up  more  of  my  time, 
and  impaired  health  from  constant  pursuits  rendered 
me  less  equal  to  fatigue,  many  of  my  friends.  Governors 
of  this  Charity,  asked  me  why  I  had  not  an  assistant  ? 
But  I  felt  a  delicacy  on  that  point,  while  the  senior 
surgeon  of  the  hospital  did  not  take  one  :  however, 
after  a  time,  I  solicited  the  Governors  for  an  assistant 
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at  the  hospital,  which  they  very  readily  granted  (i.e.  in 
May,  1787).  I  recommended  for  their  choice  Mr.  Home, 
my  brother-in-law,  as  the  fittest  person  for  that  situa¬ 
tion  because  he  had  been  educated  by  me,  knew  my 
opinions  better  than  any  other  person,  and  therefore 
knew  best  how  to  apply  them  ;  because  he  lived  with 
me  and  could  therefore  have  immediate  recourse  to  my 
opinion  and  advice  in  anything  relating  to  the  hospital. 
Such  a  person  I  conceived  must  answer  the  purpose  of 
an  assistant  better  than  anyone  who  had  not  these 
qualifications  and  opportunities.  I  conceived  it  much 
better  than  if  it  had  been  the  determination  of  a  moment, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  private  friendship  or  interest 
which  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Gunning,  who  told  me  only 
the  day  before  that  he  did  not  want  an  assistant  and  had 
none  to  recommend  ;  probably  altering  his  mind  so 
quickly  was  out  of  delicacy  to  me.  This  gentleman 
assisted  me  in  my  lectures,  consequently  was  qualified 
to  instruct  and  could  have  wished  to  have  been  of  still 
further  use  to  mankind,  and  in  some  degree  to  have 
filled  his  station  in  the  hospital.  The  pupils  were  also 
desirous  of  it,  but  the  plan  did  not  receive  that  counte¬ 
nance  from  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  hospital  it  deserved , 
by  which  means  the  reputation  he  might  then  have 
acquired  or  have  given  to  the  hospital  was  checked  : 
the  motives  of  those  gentlemen  may  be  guessed  at, 
but  can  be  known  only  to  themselves.  When  a  vacancy 
took  place  I  of  course  supported  Mr.  Home  ;  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  hospital  are  acquainted  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  affair,  as  well  as  the  event.  In  this,  as 
in  most  other  public  contests,  the  mind  inflamed  by 
opposition,  lost  sight  of  the  great  object,  by  which 
means  private  friendships  and  connections  had  more 
weight  than  public  utility  to  which  object  the  Governors 
will  not  on  the  present  occasion  confine  themselves. 
My  motive  was  in  the  first  place  to  serve  the  Hospital 
and  in  the  second  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
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that  all  might  be  partakers  of  it ;  this  indeed  is  the  highest 
office  in  which  a  surgeon  can  be  employed  ;  for  when 
considered  as  a  man  qualified  only  to  dress  a  sore,  or 
perform  a  common  operation,  and  perhaps  not  all  of 
those  that  may  be  reckoned  common,  he  cannot  be 
esteemed  an  ornament  to  his  profession. 

Still  finding  that  a  change  in  surgeons  produced  no 
change  in  effects,  I  conceived  that  by  working  on  the 
interest  of  the  persons  concerned  I  might  prevail  on 
making  some  improvement.  I  inquired  into  the  laws 
of  the  Hospital  relative  to  pupils  and  found  that  the 
division  of  the  money  paid  by  the  pupils  was  arbitrary. 
The  senior  surgeons  found  an  advantage  in  allowing 
the  junior  to  share  equally  with  them  ;  and  this  union 
has  been  the  means  of  keeping  some  from  doing  their 
duty ;  because  by  any  labours  they  could  only  get  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  profit ;  and  by  doing  nothing  they 
still  got  a  fourth. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  doing  good  requires  in  general 
stronger  incitements  than  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  act 
itself.  When  I  had  taken  my  resolutions  I  acquainted 
the  gentlemen  that  I  wished  to  meet  them  at  the  Hospital 
to  settle  the  last  quarter  ;  at  which  time  I  meant  to  have 
communicated  to  them  my  intention  :  but  they  did 
not  all  come,  and  I  then  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
them,  {Here  follows  letter  No,  1.)  to  which  letter  I 
received  the  following  reply  {Here  follows  letter  No.  2). 
And  according  to  the  above  promise  I  received,  three 
months  after,  their  resolutions  in  the  following  letter 
{Here  follows  letter  No.  3). 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  Court  at  present  with  a  list 
of  the  pupils  who  entered  with  each  surgeon  since  the 
year  1770,  for  that  appears  to  be  the  first  year  that  a  list 
of  the  pupils,  and  with  whom  they  entered,  was  kept ; 
for  you  have  already  heard  the  increase  of  the  profits 
from  my  appointment  in  the  year  1769  {sic)  to  the  3^ear 
1779,  when  I  began  to  imitate  my  colleagues,  w^hich  is 
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more  than  double  ;  but  I  shall  give  the  whole  that 
entered  with  the  three  other  gentlemen,  and  the  whole 
that  entered  with  myself ;  for  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
state  the  numbers  entered  with  those  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  a  shorter  time  surgeons  to  this  Charity  than 
either  Mr.  Gunning  or  myself :  for  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins 
and  Mr.  Bromlield  have  left  it  long,  Mr.  Hawkins  was 
only  a  short  time,  and  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Keate  have 
been  chosen  since  :  therefore  it  is  only  Mr.  Gunning  and 
myself  that  can  stand  contrasted.  The  number  entered 
with  Mr.  Gunning  since  1770  is  103,  with  me  449,  and 
the  number  entered  with  the  whole  of  the  other  three 
standing  surgeons  is  284  which  gives  me  alone  a  majority 
of  165  over  the  whole. 

As  the  Governors  of  this  Charity  have  thought  proper 
to  make  a  law  relative  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
division  of  that  number,  they  become  the  proper  judges 
how  far  that  law  should  have  been  kept  to;  and  how 
far  it  is  to  be  put  in  force  in  future  ;  or  how  far  it  ought 
to  be  changed  considering  its  general  benefit  to  mankind  ; 
as  also  its  necessary  operations  with  respect  to  the 
surgeons  of  the  hospital,  which  are,  as  I  conceive,  the 
two  points  most  material  in  the  question. 

They  will  consider  how  far  a  numerous  class  of  pupils 
increases  the  reputation  of  an  Hospital. 

They  will  consider  whether  those  numbers  do  not 
produce  the  secondary  good  arising  from  an  Hospital 
which  is  the  effectual  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and  if 
so  whether  every  surgeon  should  not  be  in  duty  bound 
to  contribute  his  share  towards  this  good  purpose  ;  and 
if  he  does  not,  how  far  every  surgeon  should  be  in  an 
equality  in  the  emoluments  arising  from  Pupils,  who  do 
not  put  in  an  equal  share  of  stock. 

I  hope  this  Court  will  not  consider  this  as  similar  to 
a  contested  election  between  two  men  :  it  is  a  matter  of 
general  interest :  it  concerns  no  individual  or,  if  any, 
only  four  men  who  are  servants  of  the  Hospital  ;  and 
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though  in  one  point  of  view  I  may  appear  to  stand  single, 
yet  I  stand  on  equal  ground  with  the  Governors  of 
this  Charity,  who  formerly  established  the  very  law,^ 
the  advantages  of  which  I  have  now  illustrated.  Indeed 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  disinterestedness  of  my 
motives,  and  a  conviction  of  the  clearness  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  in  point  of  public  utility,  which  I  trust  they  cannot 
overlook,  and  will  not  disregard,  it  would  give  me  more 
pleasure  to  see  the  friends  of  the  other  gentlemen  here 
to-day  than  my  own.  In  whatever  way  it  may  be  deter¬ 
mined,  to  me  is  personally  immaterial  :  the  good  of 
mankind,  the  improvement  of  the  healing  art,  and  the 
character  of  the  Hospital,  are  the  motives  of  my  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  according  to  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
decision  of  the  present  question,  I  shall  continue  to  do 
my  duty  to  the  Hospital,  as  a  charity,  and  confine 
myself  to  the  laws  of  the  Institution. 

John  Hunter. 

Leicester-Squark,  Feh.  28,  1793. 

Letter  No.  5. 

Surgeons’  reply  to  Hunter’s  Address 

Since  the  consideration  of  the  present  question  in¬ 
volves  in  it  the  interest  of  some  of  your  most  necessary 
officers,  of  those  who  are  to  be  instructed  by  them,  and 
lastly  of  the  helpless  individual  for  whom  this  Society 
is  peculiarly  instituted,  we  trust  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  object  will  prove  the  best  apology  for  assembling 
you  together.  The  custom  of  the  hospital  forbad  us 
from  calling  this  meeting  earlier,  because  upon  a  point 
of  such  extensive  consequence  we  waited  for  a  full 
and  well -attended  meeting  which  w^as  not  to  be  had  at 
the  date  of  the  gentleman’s  letter,  nor  to  be  expected 
before  the  present  time  :  an  answer  however  was  sent 
to  him  in  the  beginning  of  October,  wherein  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  this  resolution  of  his  would  not  be  acquiesced 
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in  b}"  those  to  whom  his  letter  was  addressed  ;  and  that 
a  Board  would  be  called  in  February  to  determine  on 
the  present  point  in  question.  The  letter  therefore 
mentioned  in  the  summons  we  can  look  upon  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  a  public  correspondence,  as  it 
is  addressed  not  to  one  surgeon  separately,  but  to  the 
three  jointly  ;  and  as  it  contains  an  attack  on  our  pro¬ 
fessional  eharacters,  we  wish  it  should  be  shown  openly, 
that  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  admit  the  justness  of 
the  censure,  and  endeavour  to  weaken  its  efficacy  by 
concealment.  On  the  style  and  manner  of  the  letter 
we  leave  you  to  comment  :  and  now  to  the  point  in 
question. 

Mr.  Hunter  tells  you  in  the  first  place  that  he  shall 
consider  all  the  money  arising  from  pupils  entering  with 
him  for  the  future  as  his  own,  without  accounting  for 
it  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  hospital.  For  this  he  says 
he  has  many  reasons  :  one  is  that  it  may  be  an  incite¬ 
ment  to  the  surgeons  of  this  hospital  to  consider  it  as 
their  duty  to  give  the  pupils  the  best  instructions  they 
are  able,  a  necessary  practice  too  much  neglected  at 
every  Hospital  but  particularly  at  St.  George’s.  He 
then  charges  the  surgeons  with  having  disgraced  the 
hospital  :  St.  George’s,  he  says,  formerly  held  its  rank 
amongst  the  large  hospitals,  but  not  now.  He  produces 
the  history  of  his  receipts  from  1769,  when  Hawkins, 
Bromfield  and  Gunning  were  surgeons,  to  1783  inclusive. 
Gradually  on  the  decline,  he  says,  since  the  year  1779 
because  he  withdrew  his  attention  on  finding  that 
surgeons  were  readier  to  receive  their  shares  than  to  do 
their  duty.  Increase  of  pupils  owing  to  himself,  he  says, 
as  the  hospital  books  showed  and  continue  to  show  to 
this  day.  Made  an  attempt,  he  says,  in  Mr.  Hawkins 
and  Mr.  Bromfield’s  time  to  bring  the  surgeons  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  their  duty,  but  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  succeed.  Took  this  resolution  of  withdrawing  when 
the  hospital  was  at  the  height  of  its  character  conceiving 
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that  the  surgeons  did  not  deserve  any  advantages 
from  his  labours,  but  did  not  put  it  into  execution  as 
at  that  time  it  might  have  had  the  appearance  of  selfish¬ 
ness.  We  are  to  infer  from  these  charges  that  he  found 
the  hospital  in  a  low  state  with  respect  to  the  pupils  ; 
that  he  raised  it  to  the  most  flourishing  one  ;  that  he 
began  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  year  1779 
because  the  surgeons  would  not  do  what  he  conceived 
to  have  been  their  duty;  that  it  had  fallen  gradually 
since  because  he  had  withdrawn  his  attention  ;  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  his  executing  a  resolution  now 
which  he  had  determined  on  when  the  hospital  had 
been  in  the  most  flourishing  state,  and  which  he  had 
not  executed  then  that  he  might  not  be  charged  with 
selfishness. 

Before  we  enter  into  particulars  in  our  reply  we  must 
acquaint  you  that  this  hospital  was  founded  for  2 
purposes,  the  one  for  that  of  immediate  charity,  the 
other,  not  less  important,  the  education  and  instruction 
of  young  men  who  were  either  to  be  bred  there  or  re¬ 
turned  to  the  country.  The  Governors  began  directing 
everything  then  on  the  improved  plan  ;  with  respect 
to  the  young  men  they  were  limited  in  number — each 
surgeon  was  to  have  4^ — they  were  all  entered  at  the 
Board  and  submitted  to  rules  ;  if  they  were  to  finish 
their  education  there,  they  were  to  bring  certificates 
of  their  having  been  bred  to  the  profession  and  of  their 
good  conduct  with  respect  to  morals.  Their  names  were 
to  be  entered  in  a  book,  and  they  were  to  be  under  the 
care  of  all  the  surgeons  alike.  Being  a  new  hospital 
and  their  patients  fewer  in  number  the  pupils  were 
admitted  at  an  inferior  price,  and  the  price  was  the  same 
to  all.  They  had  no  distinctions  of  dressing-pupils  at 
a  larger  premium.  They  chose  their  dressers  for  their 
diligence  or  allowed  them  that  privilege  from  sincerity 
of  attendance.  Even  the  apprentices  were  accounted 

^  But  see  p.  72, 
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for  as  pupils  and  were  under  the  same  restrictions  ;  their 
only  privilege  was  their  attending  during  the  whole 
term  of  service,  and  their  consequent  recommendation 
to  the  Governors,  if  they  behaved  well,  on  future 
occasions. 

The  fee  for  the  apprentices  (accounting  for  them  for 
the  first  year  only  as  pupils)  belonged  to  the  particular 
surgeon  only  with  whom  they  were  articled  :  the  profits 
arising  from  the  pupils  were  divided  every  quarter  and 
were  in  common.  The  pupils  were  generally  entered 
with  the  junior  surgeon  and  everything  was  conducted 
as  much  as  possible  with  equality.  The  Board  took 
cognizance  of  everything  but  the  premium  for  apprentices 
and  for  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  which  of  course  was 
left  to  the  surgeons  themselves  to  regulate  as  they 
thought  proper.  It  must  happen  that  in  course  of  time 
things  deviate  from  the  purity  of  their  institution  ; 
among  other  deviations  (though  certainly  not  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  hospital)  we  had  increased  greatly 
the  number  of  our  pupils.  There  were  other  devia¬ 
tions  of  some  importance,  but  what  respected  either 
the  emoluments,  or  the  division  of  them,  or  the 
nature  of  the  instruction,  remained  the  same  when  the 
gentleman  was  chosen  to  this  hospital  in  1768  and  does 
now. 

In  support  of  his  resolution  Mr.  Hunter  makes  two 
assertions  or  charges  :  one  is  that  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  hospital  with  respect  to  the  number  of  pupils 
had  been  owing  to  him,  and  the  declension  owing  to 
his  having  withdrawn  his  attention.  The  other  that 
we  have  not  done  our  duty  in  the  article  of  instruction, 
with  an  inference  that  he  has.  The  gentleman  derives 
a  great  part  of  his  plea  of  merit  and  importance  from 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  pupils  in  number  from  the 
year  1768  to  the  year  1781,  the  year  before  which  he 
formed  and  indeed  began  to  execute  the  resolution  he 
says  of  withdrawing  his  attention  from  the  hospital, 
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and  from  this  he  dates  our  decline  in  pupils  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  Omitting  any  strictures  on  the  want  of  modesty 
and  even  the  hazard  of  this  declaration,  were  it  well- 
founded,  we  will  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  fact. 
But  as  it  seems  to  be  a  great  point  with  him  to  rest  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  hospital  and  the  height  of  the 
reputation  it  had  ascended  to  on  himself  and  his  own 
superiority  and  labours,  we  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this 
point.  For  the  better  elucidation  however  of  which 
assertions  we  will  beg  leave  to  go  a  little  further  back 
than  the  commencement  of  the  year  1769.  We  will 
go  back  to  that  of  1757,  and  by  so  doing  we  shall  prove 
to  you  by  this  and  other  circumstances,  and  we  make 
no  doubt  to  your  satisfaction,  that  the  hospital  was  in 
as  flourishing,  or  rather  a  more  flourishing  state,  before 
Mr.  Hunter’s  admission,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1768, 
than  it  has  been  since  or  will  be  easily  brought  to  again. 
But  to  have  begun  earlier  might  not  possibly  have 
answered  so  well  his  intended  purpose.  Without 
entering  then  into  a  detail  of  receipts  which  may  be 
erroneous,  we  will  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him  again 
in  our  mode  of  calculation,  and  will  compute  the 
number  of  pupils  from  the  most  authentic  accounts, 
and  divided  into  sections  of  four  years  each,  as  we 
think  by  being  less  minute  we  shall  be  the  better 
understood. 

It  appears  then  by  the  books  that  from  the  year  1757 
to  the  year  1760,  both  years  inclusive,  the  number 
amounted  to  124  (120)^.  From  1760  to  1764  to  160 
(156)  :  from  1764  to  1768  to  147  (143)  :  that  from 
1768,  at  the  close  of  which  the  gentleman  did  us  the 
honour  of  accepting  the  office  of  surgeon  to  this  hospital, 
to  the  year  1772  they  fell  to  123  (121),  a  lower  number 
than  even  during  the  first  of  the  preceeding  periods 
(as  low  a  number  with  the  addition  of  1  only  as  there  had 

^  These  bracketed  figures  are  corrections  of  the  script  by  Thomas 
Keate. 
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been)  :  that  from  the  year  1772  to  1776  they  rose  again 
to  156,  and  from  1776  to  1780  to  163  :  and  from  the 
year  1780  to  1784  they  fell  to  128,  from  the  year  1784 
to  1788  they  fell  further  to  110,  and  from  the  year  1788 
to  the  year  1792  to  100.  Before  we  dismiss  this  calcula¬ 
tion,  we  shall  admit  that  by  much  the  larger  number 
of  pupils  entered  with  this  gentleman  ;  but  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  take  notice, 
that  in  the  year  1771,  within  the  space  of  a  year  or 
two  after  he  had  been  chosen,  more  than  2/3  of  the  whole 
number  entered  with  him,  during  the  attendance  of 
Sir  Caesar  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Bromfield,  and  when  they 
were  both  in  full  reputation.  I  doubt  he  will  find  that 
this  proves  too  much  and  that  the  accession  of  pupils 
to  hospitals  depends  upon  something  more  than  upon 
chirurgical  merit.  We  must  terminate  this  part  of  the 
account  by  reminding  you  that  he  advances  the  hospital 
was  in  a  declining  state  when  he  came  to  it :  that  it  rose 
gradually  under  his  auspices  till  the  end  of  the  year  1779, 
when  he  began  to  withdraw,  he  says,  his  attention.  It 
must  be  allowed  however  that  he  not  only  has  not  proved 
his  fact,  but  that  as  of  late  years  a  greater  number  of 
young  men  have  been  bred  to  the  profession  than  there 
were  formerly,  the  calculation  is  in  reality  higher  in  the 
preceding  12  years  terminating  in  1768  than  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  ones  to  the  year  1780,  though  the  numbers  in 
the  last  exceed  those  of  the  first  by  9  (21),  and  the  profits 
greater,  as  there  were  more  annual  pupils  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  than  there  have  been  since.  Were 
we  to  argue  from  appearances  on  the  declension  of  the 
number  of  pupils  during  the  first  period  of  4  years 
from  the  gentleman’s  admission  to  the  end  of  1772, 
it  would  not  be  very  unfair  to  infer  that  it  was  owing 
to  that  circumstance  only,  his  admission,  and  a  contested 
election  when  he  began  to  oppose  the  Society  within  a 
few  weeks  only  of  his  being  introduced  to  it.  The  de¬ 
clension  in  numbers  however  was  accidental,  and  owing 
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to  other  causes.  We  were  in  a  profound  peace  and  fewer 
pupils  were  admitted.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  strong 
reason ;  we  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  great  aug¬ 
mentation  from  the  North  by  the  interest  chiefly  of 
Mr.  Middleton  who  had  been  Surgeon  General  to  the 
Army  and  Director  of  the  Hospitals,  and  these  pupils 
were  chiefly  recommended  to  him.  The  anatomical 
lectures  of  the  first  reputation  were  not  a  great  distance 
from  us — ^they  were  conducted  by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter 
— we  had  supported  them  and  they  supported  us. 
It  was  fair  that  he  should  recommend  to  the  gentleman 
above-mentioned  in  preference,  but  this  was  a  matter 
of  no  importance  at  that  time  as  we  were  united  and 
divided  the  profits,  and  had  done  so  indeed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  hospital.  This  union,  you  must  give 
us  leave  to  deviate  for  a  moment,  if  it  is  a  deviation, 
was  held  so  sacred  that  Mr.  Wilkie,  one  of  the  first 
surgeons,  was  allowed  to  retire  with  a  pension  from  the 
present  as  well  as  the  succeeding  profits  of  the  pupil- 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  surgeons  ;  and  Mr.  Brom- 
field,  who  succeeded  after  a  contested  election,  against 
what  was  called  the  interest  of  the  House,  voluntarily 
took  a  share  of  that  burthen,  to  the  imposition  of  which 
he  had  not  been  in  the  least  degree  accessory,  and  was 
not  bound  indeed,  even  in  honour,  to  have  contributed 
to. 

But  to  return  to  the  declension  arising  from  the  peace, 
another  cause  began  to  operate  ;  it  began  slowly  but 
it  began  to  be  felt  almost  immediately — they  had  begun 
to  read  chirurgical  lectures  at  Saint  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital.  Mr.  Pott  took  the  conduct  of  them — it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  he  was  a  surgeon  of  the  first 
experience  and  chirurgical  abilities — he  read  them  gratis 
— no  one  but  Mr.  Hawkins  or  Mr.  Bromfield,  who  were 
too  much  engaged  in  business  to  adopt  that  plan  here, 
had  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  to  put  themselves  on  an 
equal  footing.  It  was  talked  of  and  declined  :  the  grow- 
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ing  injury  was  foreseen  but  not  remedy’d.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  section,  in  1771  or  1772  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  the  gentleman  himself  began  to  read 
lectures  at  his  own  house,  at  first  unpay’d,  and  at  length 
for  his  own  emolument,  but  not  at  the  hospital.  The 
generous  example  of  Mr.  Pott  did  not  stimulate  him  to 
endeavour  at  that  kind  of  reputation  which  was  to 
result  to  him  from  serving  his  physical  friends  and  the 
public  thro’  the  medium  of  the  hospital.  He  could  not 
see  it  in  that  light.  What  his  lectures  were  we  cannot 
tell  we  have  understood  however  that  they  were 
ingenious  but  physiological  rather  than  chirurgical.  He 
read  them,  I  believe,  for  many  years,  ^  but  relinquished 
them  at  last  to  his  assistant  by  whom  alone  they  are  now 
carried  on  and  under  his  patronage. 

We  regard  this  as  the  first  step  on  the  gentleman’s 
part  to  create  a  separate  interest,  and  it  is  apparent 
to  us  that  from  this  moment  he  began  to  consider  the 
hospital  as  a  second  consideration.  The  precise  time 
which  the  gentleman  alludes  to  when  he  made  an  at¬ 
tempt,  he  says,  to  bring  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Brom- 
field  to  their  duty,  or  what  he  conceived  to  be  their  duty, 
but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed,  we  cannot  point 
out  whether  it  be  at  this  or  at  some  intervening  period 
before  the  year  1780,  when  Mr.  Bromfield  resigned,  or 
whether  he  meant  Sir  Caesar  or  his  son  we  cannot  tell, 
but  it  is  very  well  that  these  gentlemen  have  had  their 
share  in  the  disgrace  as  well  as  ourselves.  We  have  seen 
it,  we  think  then,  fairly  proved  that  the  gentleman  came 
to  the  hospital  when  it  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  and 
that  for  the  first  4  years  after  he  had  been  elected  it 
had  declined  :  we  do  not  however  impute  it  to  him. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  4  years  terminating  in  1776 
there  came  on  a  war,  and  we  apprehend  they  became 

1  “  We  have  hardly  met  with  anyone  who  had  attended  them’’  (can¬ 
celled  in  original  script). 

“And  with  what  success  he  knows  best:  we  understand  only  he 
had  ”  (cancelled  in  original  script). 

u 
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consequently,  as  had  been  usual  in  such  cases,  augmented 
in  number.  During  the  succeeding  4  years  which  termi¬ 
nated  in  1780,  the  war  still  continuing  with  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  our  Forces  the  number  of  pupils  increased, 
and  here  I  place  the  period  of  our  return  to  a  full  number. 
From  1780  to  84  they  decreased  and  fell  from  163  to 
120.  The  fall  we  attribute  in  part  to  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Bromfield  at  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  but 
principally  to  the  miserable  state  of  the  hospital  which 
was  greatly  hurt  by  the  misconduct  of  one  of  the 
Treasurers,  the  decline  of  the  Weekly  Board,  the  falling 
off  of  the  legacies  from  which  were  usually  drawn  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  our  annual  expenditure,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  reduction  in  the  number  of  beds  from  250  to 
150,  a  report  prevailing  that  the  hospital  was  ruined 
and  there  were  few  or  no  patients.  The  gentleman 
attributes  this  decrease  to  the  withdrawing  of  his  atten¬ 
tion.  If  it  were  necessary  to  admit  that  this  importance 
were  properly  assumed  there  cannot  be  much  prudence 
in  his  declaration,  because  it  has  been  usually  thought 
that  in  offices  of  trust,  men  should  do  their  duty  or 
resign  them. 

I  must  close  the  period  with  one  observation  more, 
wherein  I  shall  beg  leave  to  refresh  the  gentleman’s 
memory  by  putting  him  in  mind  that  tho’  he  began 
to  withdraw  his  attention,  he  says,  from  the  year  1779 
(and  we  suspect  he  did  it  long  before)  that  he  actually 
made  proposals  for  reading  lectures  about  the  end  of 
1783,  or  in  1784,  which  tho’  it  was  complied  with  in 
part  and  tho’  they  were  few  in  number  began  to  have 
an  effect,  and  in  the  year  1784  he  chooses  to  drop  his 
calculation,  in  1783  they  were  numerous.  In  the 
next  section  from  1784  to  1788  tho’  the  lectures  were 
continued  for  a  year  or  two  longer  they  were  but  loosely 
attended,  which  consequently  created  a  disgust,  as  they 
were  given  gratis,  and  were  therefore  abandoned,  the 
gentleman  not  choosing  to  continue  them  alone.  During 
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this  period  the  gentleman  asked  for  an  assistant  which 
was  granted  him  for  shorter  services  than  had  been 
granted  to  anyone  before,  on  the  usual  condition  that 
he  should  not  withdraw  his  necessary  attendance  : 
what  he  interprets  the  necessary  attendance  we  cannot 
tell :  but  soon  afterwards  he  began  to  decline  the 
usual  attendance  as  indeed  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  except  in  case  of  operations  for  some  years 
before. 

The  circumstances  were  not  likely  to  make  things 
better  and  tho’  the  hospital  began  to  recover  its  credit 
with  respect  to  its  finances,  the  pupils  never  returned 
in  any  number,  having  been  reduced  from  128  to  110 
(and  100),  and  in  this  state  we  have  continued  from  the 
year  1788  to  the  year  1793. 

To  conclude  the  history  of  the  decline  of  our  pupils 
we  must  beg  you  to  take  notice  that  from  the  year  1780 
to  the  present  period  schools  for  surgery  and  physick 
with  the  different  professors  have  been  established  at 
Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  within  the  verge  of  both 
hospitals,  which  are  contiguous  and  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  which  wisely  uniting  for  the  common 
good,  give  the  pupils  belonging  to  either,  the  opportunity 
of  attending  upwards  of  700  patients.  That  a  2nd  school 
has  been  established  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  on  nearly 
the  same  plan,  with  the  opportunity  of  attending  near 
500,  and  even  at  the  London  where  they  have  not  so 
many  beds  for  patients  as  ourselves.  Before  we  close 
the  account  of  the  number  of  the  pupils  we  cannot 
but  observe  that  for  the  first  period  after  the  gentleman 
had  been  chosen  to  this  Hospital,  the  number  of  yearly 
pupils  to  the  half-yearly  and  quarterly  were  as  4  to  1  : 
in  the  succeeding  period  to  1776,  as  3  to  1  :  in  those 
terminating  in  1780  and  1784,  as  2  to  1  :  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  one,  to  1788,  as  equal  only  :  and  in  the  last  terminat¬ 
ing  in  1792,  inferior.  So  that  surgery  scarcely  known 
in  this  situation  in  the  great  hospitals  and  contrary 
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even  to  our  own  rules  and  orders,  is  dealt  out  here 
in  the  retail,  and  made  subservient  we  apprehend  to  other 
purposes. 

The  inference  is  plain  that  they  participate  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  lectures  and  the  demonstrations  under  the 
gentleman’s  authority  and  patronage  have  an  undoubted 
tendency  to  injure  the  chirurgical  credit  of  this  hospital 
and  emoluments  arising  from  it  to  the  surgeons.  If  the 
gentleman  can  establish  his  point  of  getting  all  the  pupils 
to  pay  him  and  be  instructed  by  us  gratis,  we  have  not 
a  doubt  that  the  yearly  pupils  will  preponderate  in 
numbers,  and  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1,  as  they  were 
during  the  first  years  of  his  being  surgeon  to  the  hospital. 
(Of  a  tendency  to  this  we  have  already  had  some  proof 
for  out  of  5  pupils  entering  with  them  for  ye  common 
advantage  during  ye  first  weeks  of  last  year  there  was 

but  one  annual  pupil,  but  in  ye  last  since  ye - and 

when  he  thought  of  payment  for  himself  only,  out  of  13 
there  were  no  less  a  number  than  9.) 

You  have  now  before  you  Gentlemen  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  a  fair  statement  relative  to  the  number 
of  pupils  and  on  what  they  depended.  We  now  come  to 
the  second  part  of  the  charge  which  is  that  we  have 
neglected  our  duty  to  the  pupils  in  the  article  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  instruction  of  pupils,  it  is  now, 
as  far  at  least  as  we  know  to  the  contrary,  what  it  has 
always  been.  They  attend  your  hospital,  they  are 
present  at  our  operations,  at  our  consultations  previous 
to  these  operations  ;  they  attend  our  dressings,  the 
causes  for  our  practice  are  assigned,  we  answer  any 
questions  that  are  asked,  we  conceal  nothing.  They 
dress  in  rotation  and  at  no  advanced  price,  as  soon  as 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  hospital. 
They  are  present  at  the  examination  of  morbid  bodies, 
they  come  to  have  the  benefit  of  our  experience,  to  see 
our  mode  of  practice,  and  by  dressing  the  patients 
themselves  they  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
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with  the  cases  under  their  care,  with  the  effect  of 
external  applications,  and  acquire  an  hability  in  the 
art  of  applying  them.  They  are  sent  to  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dents  and  informed  of  operations.  The  fee  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  larger  hospitals  and  the  advantages 
greater.  The  patients  ’tis  true  are  not  so  numerous, 
but  they  are  full  as  many  as  can  be  attended  to.  Their 
duty  is  to  attend  daily  and  at  stated  hours  from  11  to 
1  oclock  ;  if  however  they  do  not  attend  daily  and  at 
stated  times,  if  they  think  the  dressings  which  are  paid 
so  largely  for  at  other  hospitals  are  of  no  importance 
here,  if  they  look  after  operations  only,  if  they  attend 
to  physiology  rather  than  surgery,  if  they  run  about 
from  one  lecturer  to  another  at  considerable  distances 
each  from  the  other  and  all  from  the  hospital,  if  the 
morning  is  so  spent  and  at  the  best  in  an  endeavour  to 
acquire  a  superficial  knowledge  in  everything  and  no 
substantial  knowledge  in  anything,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  surgeons  to  St.  George’s  Hospital  that  they 
are  not  better  instructed  in  Surgery,  for  which  purpose 
alone  they  are  to  be  instructed  there.  They  must  have 
fewer  objects,  or  their  plan  of  education  must  be  con¬ 
centrated  at  the  hospital  as  it  has  been  done  at  the  others, 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  Guy’s,  at  the  London  and 
St.  Thomas’s.  The  alteration  of  the  hours  for  the 
attending  the  anatomical  lectures  from  the  evening 
as  usual  formerly,  to  the  morning,  and  the  taking  of 
at  least  2  hours  or  2j  hours  for  the  attending  them  has 
very  much  occasioned  these  evils. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  article  of  instruction  we  will 
beg  leave  to  fall  back  a  little  to  the  gentleman’s  pro¬ 
posal  of  giving  lectures,  the  which  indeed  he  had  men¬ 
tioned,  he  says,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr. 
Bromfield,  and  the  not  complying  with  which  had  de¬ 
termined  him  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the 
hospital.  Of  this  we  know  nothing  as  coming  from  him 
till  of  late  (not  speaking  of  ye  numbers  and  ye  records). 
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However  ten  years  after  the  resignation  of  Sir  Caesar, 
and  after  one  of  the  gentlemen  had  endeavoured  to 
engage  two  different  physicians  to  read  lectures  on  the 
Materia  Medica  at  the  Hospital,  as  part  of  a  plan  for 
the  erection  of  a  school  there  on  the  footing  of  Guy’s, 
and  in  the  year  1783  he  made  a  formal  proposal  for 
reading  these  lectures  which  one  of  the  gentlemen 
thought  might  be  so  regulated  that  each  of  the  four 
surgeons  should  give  six,  and  that  the  fee  of  twenty 
guineas  for  the  attendance  of  the  annual  pupils  should 
be  raised  to  twenty-five,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  whole 
as  usual.  That  this  mode  would  be  a  better  one  than 
that  anyone  else  should  give  lectures  at  the  hospital 
who  was  not  a  surgeon  to  it,  as  these  were  to  be  practical 
and  the  result  of  our  experience.  The  augmentation  of 
the  fee  for  this  extraordinary  instruction  did  but 
(would  but  have)  put  us  on  the  footing  of  the  lowest 
establishment  for  annual  pupils  at  the  great  hospitals 
even  then.  But  this  proposal  however  reasonable  in 
itself  was  neither  forwarded  by  the  gentleman  himself 
nor  given  into  by  the  others,  who  thought  the  old  prac¬ 
tice  of  instruction  was  the  best  for  surgeons.  That 
copies  would  be  taken  of  the  lectures  which  might  get 
abroad  :  that  though  they  might  please  the  pupils  for 
a  course  or  two,  they  would  lose  their  effect  ultimately 
and  that  they  might  in  the  end,  by  lessening  the  numbers 
from  having  raised  the  price,  prove  disadvantageous. 
This  plan  therefore  did  not  take  effect.  However  two 
of  the  gentlemen  agreed  each  to  give  a  few  gratis  :  at 
the  first  they  had  their  effect  :  the  next  year  they  were 
ill-attended.  The  lectures  had  cost  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  in  composing  them 
and  reading  them  and  he  naturally  on  the  above  account 
refused  to  continue  them.  (Had  Mr.  Hunter  been  in 
earnest)  he  might  otherwise  have  continued  them  him¬ 
self,  as  Mr.  Pott  had  elsewhere  done  before  him.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading  lectures,  they  were  ready. 
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they  would  have  taken  up  but  little  of  his  time  had 
he  chosen  to  have  read  them,  or  had  he  had  the 
good  of  the  hospital  really  at  heart,  as  well  as  that  of 
himself. 

On  the  subject  of  lectures,  to  take  leave  of  this  point 
which  has  been  so  much  insisted  on,  we  must  declare 
our  joint  opinions  as  they  are  incontrovertible.  If  they 
had  been  practical  and  contained  principles  and  rules 
founded  upon  judgment  and  experience,  with  regard 
to  the  authority  of  others  as  well  as  our  own,  they  would 
have  been  highly  useful :  if  on  the  contrary  they  had 
leaned  to  Physiology  and  experiment  with  a  contempt  for 
all  other  opinion  but  their  own  they  would  have  been 
pernicious.  The  good  therefore  arising  from  lectures, 
unless  under  certain  regulations,  must  be  at  least 
problematical. 

We  have  reply<^  we  think  to  all  the  articles  of  the 
gentleman’s  charge  that  are  worth  replying  to  in  so 
illiberal  and  extravagant  a  letter.  We  now  take  our 
leave  by  observing  that  as  the  Governors  of  this  hos¬ 
pital,  as  their  laws  now  stand,  have  provided  for  the 
qualifications,  the  conduct,  the  direction,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  even  the  number  of  the  pupils,  specifying 
that  every  surgeon  should  have  an  equal  number,  2  ap¬ 
prentices  and  two  pupils  each,  and  that  these  should 
be  under  the  care  of  all  the  surgeons  alike,  nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  that  they  meant  an  union  and  an  equal 
participation  of  advantage.  The  quantum  indeed  for 
the  attendance  they  left  to  themselves  who  were  the 
best  judges  of  what  it  was  worth  nor  did  they  prescribe 
any  mode  of  instruction.  They  enjoined  only  the 
strictest  attendance  of  the  surgeons  themselves  :  the 
rest  was  to  follow  of  course.  Nothing  therefore  can  be 
clearer  than  that  if  a  question  arises  relative  to  the 
division  of  money  accruing  from  the  attendance^of 
pupils  to  the  surgeons  of  this  hospital,  the  Governors 
may  direct  that  from  the  present  moment  it  shall  be 
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divided,  as  it  always  has  been  hitherto  amongst  all  the 
surgeons  alike.  The  enquiry  with  them  will  be  only 
whether  their  surgeons  have  given  or  not  given  their 
attendance,  or  which  of  the  surgeons  have  given  the 
most.  They  will  direct  that  a  custom  so  prevalent  at 
all  other  hospitals  as  well  as  theirs,  and  which  has 
obtained  for  a  period  of  near  60  years  and  under  which 
it  has  flourished  from  the  commencement  of  the  hospital 
to  the  present  moment,-  shall  not  be  broken  by  the 
intractability  of  one  man  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest, 
and  that  all  their  surgeons  contributing  their  services 
alike,  without  salaries,  so  common  at  other  hospitals, 
with  (ye  addition)  even  of  their  annual  donation  (sub¬ 
scription)  and  without  either  fee  or  reward,  but  what 
arises  from  these  benefits,  the  result  of  their  common 
labour  and  experience,  shall  have  these  advantages 
(benefits)  continued  to  them.  Though  they  have 
neither  the  power  of  providing  for  pupils  in  the 
army,  or  read  lectures  at  their  own  houses  for  their 
own  emolument,  or  have  the  pupils  enter  with  them 
from  the  North,  or  recommended  to  them  from  lecturers 
in  anatomy — circumstances  which  are  of  a  peculiar 
nature  and  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  chirurgical 
merit  or  a  return  of  services  expected  from  them.  That 
as  there  is  a  necessity  for  consultations  during  which  all 
the  surgeons  should  be  present,  as  (and)  at  all  operations 
likewise  ;  and  as  all  the  pupils  with  whomsoever  they 
enter  have  a  right  to  be  present  where  their  principals 
are,  and  indeed  at  the  common  business  or  rather  the 
whole  business  of  the  hospital,  there  cannot  be  a  separa¬ 
tion  unless  the  communication  between  the  surgeons 
is  entirely  cut  off,  which  must  be  to  the  manifest  dis¬ 
advantage  both  to  the  pupils  and  the  hospital,  and  would 
be  as  highly  injurious  in  one  respect  as  it  could  be  were 
the  pupils  entering  with  one  surgeon  only  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  rest  without  paying  them 
for  it,  on  the  other. 
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Letter  No.  6. 

Surgeons’  Letter  to  the  Committee  appointed  to 

EXAMINE  THE  LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SURGEONS’  PUPILS 
AND  TO  CONSIDER  OF  THE  BEST  METHODS  OF  IMPROVING 
THEIR  EDUCATION.  We  THE  UNDERSIGNED  BEG  LEAVE 
TO  MAKE  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENT  : 

Gentlemen, — In  moving  for  the  present  Committee 
we  have  two  objects  in  view — the  one  is  a  Restoration, 
as  far  as  may  be  useful,  of  the  antient  discipline  of  the 
Hospital  respecting  the  surgeons  and  their  pupils.  The 
other  is  the  introducing  such  improvements  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Instruction  as  are  now  and  have  been  for  some 
time  adopted  by  hospitals  of  the  first  consequence. 

In  the  first  place  therefore  as  far  as  relates  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  leave  all  such  Rules  now  existing,  as  are 
not  become  useless  in  statu  quo,  but  they  are  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  indispensably  necessary  for  the  four 
surgeons  belonging  to  this  hospital  to  visit  all  their 
patients  twice  a  week,  and  to  be  present  themselves 
at  the  dressing  of  them  once,  and  to  visit  them  on  the 
remaining  days  of  the  week  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

They  further  think  that  they  ought  to  meet  every 
Friday  in  consultation  without  being  summoned — 
and  that  any  Defaulter  ought  to  be  reported  to  the 
Weekly  Board,  and  from  thence  referred  to  a  General 
Court  to  be  dealt  with  for  such  Breach  of  Duty  as  they 
shall  see  proper  ;  the  Surgeons  being  perfectly  satisfied 
that  such  a  regulation  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  good  of  the  patients  ;  and  that  the  close  attendance 
of  the  surgeons  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils. 

They  wish  also  to  have  it  resolved.  That  no  operation 
shall  be  performed  but  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such 
as  accidents,  except  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridavs  and  that  no  summonses  shall  be  sent  out  for 
that  purpose.  If  any  particular  day  is  assigned  for 
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operations,  as  was  formerly  the  practice,  and  is  common 
now  at  other  hospitals,  the  pupils  are  ready  to  attend 
on  that  day,  but  frequently  discontinue,  or  relax  in, 
their  attendance  on  other  days,  and  by  that  means  are 
ignorant  of  many  essential  parts  of  that  knowledge 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  a  General  attendance 
at  a  hospital.  The  pupils  therefore  should  be  taught 
that  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  profession  cannot  be 
acquired  without  a  constant  and  daily  attendance. 

They  hope  the  Committee  will  determine  that  there 
shall  be  two  hours  allowed  for  the  chirurgical  business 
of  the  Hospital — from  11  o’clock  till  one.  That  the 
dressings  shall  be  finished  at  a  quarter  after  twelve, 
and  that  the  time  that  remains  shall  be  apportioned  for 
extra  business  if  there  be  any.  By  extra  business  is 
understood  the  attendance  on  the  Board,  on  operations, 
on  consultations,  and  the  examination  of  morbid  bodies. 

They  hope  the  Committee  will  direct  that  every 
Surgeon  shall  examine,  or  cause  to  be  examined  by 
some  other  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  the  morbid  bodies 
in  the  presence  of  all  their  pupils,  of  which  notice  shall 
be  given  on  the  preceding  day,  unless  there  be  a  con¬ 
venient  time  for  the  examination  on  the  immediate  day. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  proper  for 
the  Committee  to  resolve  that  an  operation  shall  be 
performed  on  a  dead  body,  attended  with  explanation, 
or  a  lecture  be  given  on  some  of  the  principal  parts  of 
surgery,  once  a  week  by  one  of  the  surgeons  in  rotation 
during  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  that  gratis. 

We  further  recommend  it  to  the  Committee  and  pro¬ 
pose  it  as  a  matter  of  great  utility  that  they  will  direct 
that  a  book  shall  be  kept  by  the  House  Surgeon  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils,  wherein  shall  be  entered  the 
material  cases,  the  admission  of  the  patients,  their 
treatment,  and  the  event ;  together  with  the  appearances 
on  the  examination  of  morbid  bodies.  That  each 
pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  take  a  copy  of  such  entries 
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at  his  leisure,  and  that  Saturday  in  every  week  shall 
be  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  second  place  respecting  the  pupils  we  wish 
that  the  Committee  will  resolve  that  to  whomsoever 
the  pupils  pay  the  fee  for  attending  this  hospital  they 
shall  bring  certificates  of  their  having  been  bred  up  to 
the  profession  and  of  their  good  behaviour,  as  till  of 
late  has  been  customary  here,  and  in  some  degree  the 
practice  at  other  hospitals.  That  they  shall  be  entered 
at  the  Weekly  Board  by  the  Junior  Surgeon,  and  (that 
they  be)  told  that  if  they  do  not  comply  with  the  rules 
enjoined  them,  they  may  be  reprimanded  or  expelled 
without  returning  any  part  of  the  fee  paid  down  on 
entering.  This  rule  ought  to  be  strictly  enforced  as  it 
will  cause  good  behaviour  and  subordination  and  pre¬ 
vent  ignorant  and  improper  persons  from  intruding 
themselves  into  the  profession. 

We  wish  the  Committee  further  to  resolve  that  no 
pupils  shall  be  entered  for  a  less  period  than  one  year, 
or  half  a  year,  excepting  during  the  time  of  war,  when 
it  may  be  necessary  for  young  men  destined  for  (the) 
sea  or  land  service  to  get  what  knowledge  they  can, 
and  such  as  the  usual  short  notice  will  admit  of. 

The  last  regulation,  allowing  the  attendance  of 
quarterly  pupils  is  of  a  private  nature  and  was  never 
sanctioned  by  the  Board.  It  was  first  adopted  in  the 
time  of  War  and  afterwards  improperly  continued,  as 
it  must  be  readily  admitted  that  no  material  knowledge 
can  be  acquired  within  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  that 
of  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  proper  for  the 
Committee  to  resolve  that  every  pupil  shall  be  considered 
as  receiving  his  instructions  from  the  hospital  at  large, 
and  consequently  under  the  care  of  all  the  Surgeons 
alike. 

That  no  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  dress  the  patients 
unless  he  has  attended  the  hospital  three  months. 
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That  no  pupil  shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen  House 
Surgeon  unless  he  has  been  a  dresser  for  six  months, 
and  unless  he  is  at  the  time  of  his  election  a  yearly 
pupil  at  the  hospital  {nor  tinder  the  age  o/19  years). 

That  they  dress  in  turn  and  according  to  seniority. 

That  their  time  of  attending  the  hospital  shall  be 
every  day  from  the  hour  of  eleven  till  one. 

That  they  shall  be  sent  for  in  case  of  operations 
arising  from  accidents,  if  they  lodge  within  a  reasonable 
distance. 

That  no  leave  of  absence  shall  be  granted  for  a  longer 
time  than  three  months. 

That  no  pupil  shall  be  allowed  a  certificate  but  in 
cases  of  strict  attendance  and  that  it  be  applied  for 
at  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  Hospital,  unless  he  is 
absent  on  Foreign  (public)  Service. 

Our  first  object  the  restoration  and  the  melioration  of 
the  antient  discipline  of  the  hospital  being  thus  effected 
and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  rules  above 
mentioned,  we  will  pass  to  our  second  object  and  con¬ 
sider  the  improved  state  of  other  hospitals  and  compare 
it  with  our  own,  as  far  as  relates  to  lectures  and  the 
establishment  of  Medical  Schools  which  are  now  so 
universally  prevalent,  and  which  have  been  allowed 
and  provided  by  the  Governors  of  other  hospitals. 
In  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s  Hospitals  which  are  con¬ 
tiguous  and  united  for  common  instruction  and  emolu¬ 
ment — in  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  in  the  London,  the 
whole  course  of  lectures  for  the  improvement  of  pupils 
in  chirurgical  and  medical  knowledge,  except  the 
lectures  in  midwifery  at  St.  Thomas’s  which  are  not 
yet  brought  home,  are  concentrated  within  the  verge 
of  the  respective  hospitals.  They  consist  of  Midwifery, 
Surgery,  the  Materia  Medica,  with  the  practice  of 
physick,  of  Chymistry  and  Anatomy.  The  fees  arising 
from  an  attendance  on  either  or  all  are  appropriated 
to  the  different  professors  only  (for  none  are  read  gratis), 
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and  are  not  shared  by  either  the  physicians  or  surgeons 
belonging  to  the  hospital.  The  obvious  advantage  of 
such  an  arrangement  is  this  that  the  pupils  designed 
for  either  profession  have  not  only  set  before  them  a 
complete  class  of  such  lectures  as  they  may  choose  to 
attend,  but  do  not  lose  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
their  time  in  the  morning  now  appropriated  to  these 
pursuits  by  running  about  perhaps  at  a  great  distance 
from  one  lecture  to  another  and  to  the  hospital ;  always 
inconvenient  and  sometimes  impracticable. 

They  have  formed  then  a  complete  school,  at  each  of 
which  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  time  it  is  a 
principal  object  among  the  surgeons,  however  the  lec¬ 
turers  may  divide  theirs,  that  there  shall  be  an  allowance 
of  two  hours,  from  eleven  to  one,  for  the  attendance 
of  pupils  at  either  hospital.  The  number  of  patients 
at  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s  is  about  700 — at  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  about  400 — at  the  London  Hospital  about 
140.  As  to  fees  for  attendance,  those  for  apprentices 
excepted,  which  are  always  private,  as  are  those  for 
the  dressers  indeed  at  the  hospitals  of  St.  Thomas 
and  Guy  and  St.  Bartholomew,  and  belong  to  their 
respective  surgeons  :  for  dressing  they  pay  50  pounds 
each  or  guineas  for  one  year — for  general  attendance 
only,  25  pounds,  for  the  half-year,  18  pounds.  The  fees 
for  the  pupils  at  large  are  divided  amongst  the  surgeons 
alike.  They  admit  no  quarterly  pupils. 

At  the  London  Hospital  where  the  patients  are  not 
so  numerous  as  at  our  own  and  their  discipline  the  same, 
with  respect  to  pupils  and  dressers — they  are  higher  by 
one  third  in  their  price,  and  take  quarterly  pupils,  as 
we  do.  They  receive  30  guineas  for  the  yearly  pupils, 
eighteen  for  the  half  yearly  and  twelve  for  the  quarterly, 
compensating,  we  suppose,  for  the  inferior  number  of 
their  patients  by  the  regularity  and  instruction  of  their 
school. 

With  respect  to  our  own  hospital,  the  price  for  the 
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yearly  pupil  is  twenty  guineas,  for  the  half-yearly 
fifteen,  for  the  quarterly  ten.  We  are  thus  upon  the 
lowest  footing  of  all  with  respect  to  price.  As  to  the 
attendance  of  our  pupils  on  lectures,  they  have  to  go 
for  their  anatomy  to  Windmill  Street — for  their  mid¬ 
wifery  to  Queen  Street,  Golden  Square,  for  their 
Chymistry,  Materia  Medica  and  practice  of  physick  to 
Leicester-Fields.  There  are  other  lectures  likewise  we 
believe,  but  all  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
hospital,  and  there  is  probably  an  hour  and  a  half  lost 
every  morning  in  the  course  of  this  diffused  attendance  ; 
and  it  is  but  seldom  that  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  an 
hour,  and  this  at  an  average,  not  above  three  or  four 
times  a  week  (by  the  dressers  excepted)  can  be  allotted 
for  their  chirurgical  attendance  at  the  hospital,  a  space 
too  short  for  acquiring  this  kind  of  knowledge  or  even 
of  any  knowledge  at  all.  The  barely  seeing  operations 
in  a  theatre  at  a  distance,  half  of  which  perhaps  they 
will  never  be  called  upon  to  perform,  is  but  a  trifling 
advantage,  but  this  in  general  is  what  they  content 
themselves  with  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  it  is  possible  and 
even  probable,  that  they  may  pass  through  an  hospital 
after  a  year  of  such  attendance  without  acquiring  any 
substantial  knowledge  at  all.  The  mode  of  attending 
so  many  lectures  at  a  time  and  those  crowded  and  com¬ 
pressed  within  the  morning  cannot  add  much  to  this 
superficial  knowledge.  However  they  are  not  under 
the  necessity  of  attending  them  all,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  them  all  to 
choose  from.  A  great  part  of  this  inconvenience  you 
may  remedy  by  giving  them  the  time  they  so  much 
want — it  will  (be)  giving  them  in  reality  a  three  years 
attendance  for  one. 

To  finish  therefore  this  detail  it  is  obvious  from  the 
above  statement  and  comparing  the  course  of  improve¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  different  hospitals  with  our  own, 
which  has  been  hitherto  simply  chirurgical  and  was  at 
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its  first  institution  excellent,  is  now  become  so  inferior 
from  the  causes  we  have  explained,  that  we  cannot 
stand  our  ground  and  much  less  advance  unless 
the  Governors  will  give  us  leave  to  adopt  the  mode  of 
discipline  and  instruction  used  by  other  hospitals 
wherever  it  shall  be  found  superior  to  our  own,  and 
unless  they  give  us  leave  likewise  to  bring  home  the 
different  professors  to  the  hospital,  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  engaged  ;  and  in  one  word  to  permit  us  to  act  upon 
that  extended  plan  which  has  been  so  wisely  established 
and  so  fortunately  executed  by  others. 

J.  Gunning. 

Wm.  Walker. 

May  ye  27th,  1793.  T.  KeATE. 

Monday  for  ye  Committee, 

{This  document  (as  also  Letter  No.  5)  is  in  script, 
contains  many  alterations  and  suggestions  made  by 
Thomas  Keate,  and  is  signed  in  holograph  by  the  three 
surgeons.] 
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EARL’S  COURT 

The  manor  of  Earl’s  Court  appears  to  have  belonged 
in  1759  to  Edward  Rieh,  Earl  of  Warwiek  and  Holland, 
as  part  of  the  barony  of  Kensington,  and  on  his  death 
in  that  year  it  passed  to  his  heir  William  Edwardes, 
who,  in  1776,  was  created  Baron  Kensington.  Part  of 
the  manor  in  Great  Courtfield,  Courtfield,  and  4  acre 
Courtfield,  had  been  conveyed  many  years  before  to  a 

certain  John  Wright  who  married  Susannah  - ,  and 

who  left  his  estate  at  Earl’s  Court  by  will  to  his  only 
son  and  heir,  Joseph  Wright,  who  died  intestate.  From 
him  it  passed  to  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  John  Wright,  who, 
in  1756,  was  described  as  late  of  Mill  Hill  in  the  parish 
of  Hendon,  but  now  of  Gosport,  Esq.,  Captain  of  Marines 
on  board  H.M.S.  the  Nassau.  On  the  29th  of  April 
of  that  year  this  John  Wright,  the  grandson,  and  Noah 
Thomas,  M.D.  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  Westminster,^ 
sold  to  one  Roger  Blagrave,  a  mansion  house  ^  and  certain 
freehold  lands  in  the  manor,  a  portion  of  which  lands, 
not  being  that  upon  which  the  house  stood,  was  con- 


1  Noah  Thomas,  M.D. ,  Cantab.,  was  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge;  was 
admitted  a  Candidate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  1736,  Fellow  1757, 
Censor  1761 ;  was  appointed  Physician -Extraordinary  to  George  III  in 
1763,  and  Physician-in-Ordinary  in  1775,  when  he  was  knighted.  He  was 
physician  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  died  at  Bath  in  1792.  His  portrait 
by  Reynolds  is  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Hunter  speaks  of  him 
in  terms  of  derision  :  “I  attended  a  case  of  tetanus  with  Sir  N.  Thomas 
.  .  .  who  had  read  much  and  knew  all  the  antispasmodics  from  the  days 
of  Hippocrates  downwards.” 

2  This  mansion  house  appears  to  have  been  built  by  one  John  Green, 
and  after  his  death  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  widow,  from  whom 
were  descended  the  Burnaby  Greenes,  of  Kensington. 
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veyed  by  Roger  Blagrave  to  John  Hunter  in  1765  on 
a  lease  of  90  years  (see  page  144). 

Roger  Blagrave,  a  scion  of  an  old  Berkshire  family, 
was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Jane  Blagrave  of  Lambourn, 
and  was  baptised  there  26  April,  1694.  In  the  indenture 
of  1756  he  is  described  as  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn, 
carpenter,  meaning  at  that  time  a  builder.  Dying 
intestate  in  1769  he  was  buried  at  Speen,  near  Newbury, 
where  other  members  of  his  family  were  living,  leaving 
an  only  child  John  Blagrave,  who  inherited  his  estates. 
This  son,  John,  died  in  1770  and  was  also  buried  at 
Speen,  being  described  in  his  will  as  of  South  Audley 
Street,  builder.  He  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  his 
widow  for  life  and,  after  her  death,  his  Earl’s  Court 
property,  which  alone  is  of  present  interest,  as  to  one 
moiety  thereof  to  his  cousin  Edward  Blagrave  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  tailor,  meaning  at  that  time  merchant- 
taylor,  and  his  issue  ;  in  default  to  his  cousin  Joseph 
Blagrave  of  Newbury,  attorney,  and  his  heirs  ;  and 
as  to  the  other  moiety  thereof  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the 
said  Joseph  Blagrave  and  her  heirs.  John  Blagrave’s 
widow  died  in  1773  and  was  buried  at  Speen,  and  Edward 
Blagrave  of  Bermondsey,  gentleman,  died  without  issue 
in  the  following  year  :  so  that  after  that  date  the  two 
moieties  of  the  Earl’s  Court  property,  which  had  been 
purchased  by  Roger  Blagrave  in  1756,  were  held 
separately  by  Joseph  Blagrave  of  Newbury  and  his 
daughter  Ann,  who  had  meanwhile  married  John 
Walter,  Master  of  the  Chapter  Coffee-house  in  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  and  of  Croydon,  gentleman. 

In  1787  John  Hunter  purchased  2  acres  and  12  perches 
of  land  known  as  Billingswell  at  North  End,  in  the 
parish  of  Kensington  (1) ;  in  January,  1788,  he  purchased 
the  freehold  of  the  land  at  Earl’s  Court  which  he  had 
previously  held  on  lease,  this  being  the  moiety  of 
John  Walter  (2):  in  June,  1793,  he  acquired  the  remaining 
moiety  comprising  {a)  a  farm-house,  barns,  buildings,  etc.. 
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(b)  several  cottages,  (c)  Homefield,  containing  in  all 
10  acres,  3  roods,  11  perches,  (d)  Courtfield,  containing 
27  acres,  2  roods,  25  perches,  divided  in  2  parts  by 
a  footpath,  (e)  farm-house,  barns,  buildings,  etc.,  (/) 
Pound  field,  containing  8  acres,  1  rood,  2  perches  ; 
making  in  all  about  45  acres  (3) :  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  John  Hunter  mortgaged  the  whole  property  at 
Earl’s  Court  for  £4000  (4).  The  Memorials  of  these  con¬ 
veyances  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Land  Registry  of  Middle¬ 
sex  under  the  following  references  : 


1.  1787  —  7,297 

2.  1788  —  1,267 
„  1792  —  7,311 

3.  1793-4,727-8 

4.  1793  —  4,761 


Holland  —  Hunter. 
Walter  —  Clark. 
Clark  —  Hunter. 
Bucknall  —  Gawler. 
Hunter  —  Joye. 


The  history  of  any  London  estate  is  worthy  of  record  : 
the  details  of  John  Hunter’s  country  home  are  here 
for  the  first  time  collected  and  published. 
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gages  lease  of  Earl’s 
Court,  147 ;  elected 
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aneurism,  184;  Deputy 
Surgeon  -  General  to 
Army,  184  ;  Reynolds 
paints  portrait,  185, 
237  ;  his  assistants. 
Home,  Lynn,  Bell,  An- 
dree  and  Clift,  186-90  ; 
Surgeon-  and  Inspector- 
General,  191, 202 ;  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Inflammation, 
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193;  further  purchases 
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death,  219 ;  contem¬ 
porary  Press  notices, 
219,  223-4  ;  suggested 
burial  at  St.  Paul’s 
and  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey,  223-4  ;  burial  at 
St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields,  224  ;  epitaph 
by  his  widow,  224 ;  his 
will  and  estate,  225-31; 
sale  of  effects,  226-8  ; 
sale  of  Earl’s  Court, 
228-9  ;  his  debts,  230- 
1  ;  sale  of  Collections 


to  the  State,  231  ; 
Leicester  Square  and 
Castle  Street  premises, 
232  ;  insurance  pro¬ 
posal,  232  ;  statement 
of  account  and  division 
of  proceeds,  233  ;  arms 
on  coffin-plate,  245  ; 
arms  and  inscription 
on  brass  at  West¬ 
minster,  246,  248  ; 

Buckland’s  search  for 
coffin  at  St.  Martin’s, 

247  ;  reinterred  in 
Westminster  Abbey, 

248  ;  John  Hunter’s 
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Hunter,  Anne  (Mrs.  John),  154, 
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rick’s  acting,  48  ;  ma¬ 
triculates  at  Glasgow, 
65  ;  goes  to  Cullen,  55  ; 
to  Edinburgh  and 
thence  to  London  by 
sea,  55 ;  joins  Smellie, 
69  ;  attends  lectures, 
Nicholls  and  Desagu- 
liers,  46,  69  ;  goes  to 
James  Douglas,  70  ; 
enters  St.  George’s 
Hospital  under  James 
Wilffie,  70 ;  becomes 
engaged  to  Miss  Doug¬ 
las,  74  ;  goes  to  Paris 
(1743),  75  ;  attends 

Ferrein’s  lectures,  44, 
78  ;  suggests  that  he 
should  succeed  Frank 
Nicholls,  33,  79  ;  retort 
to  Lawrence,  Nicholls ’s 
successor,  34,  91  ;  de¬ 
livers  his  first  lec¬ 
ture,  Oct.,  1746,  80  ; 
advertisements  of  his 
early  lectures,  91  ;  fees 
and  number  of  pupils, 
93  ;  introduces  Paris 
method  of  teaching,  98; 
admitted  to  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Surgeons,  99  ; 
takes  house  in  Great 
Piazza,  99  ;  specialises 
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in  obstetrics,  99  ;  man- 
midwife  to  Middle¬ 
sex  and  British  Ly¬ 
ing-in  Hospitals,  99  ; 
second  visit  to  Paris 
(1748),  100 ;  visits 

Long  Calderwood,  103  ; 
takes  M.D.  Glasgow, 
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from  Corporation  of 
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up  lecturing,  113-14  ; 
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114;  published  Medi¬ 
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ros  and  Pott,  116  ;  re¬ 
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118;  Memorial  to  Lord 
Bute,  118-20 ;  pur¬ 
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Windmill  Street,  121  ; 
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Hewson,  122  ;  Cruik- 
shank  joins  him,  123  ; 
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Society  of  Physicians, 
126  ;  publishes  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  Gravid  Uterus, 

126  ;  Two  Introductory 
Lectures  (posthumous), 

127  ;  account  of  his 
lectures,  127-30  ;  his 
last  illness,  131  ;  John 
Hunter  attends  him, 
132  ;  his  death  and 
will,  132  ;  his  char¬ 
acter  and  attainments, 
132  ;  his  funeral,  133  ; 
Press  notices,  133-4  ; 
armorial  bearings,  243 
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The  Neurology  of  John  Hunter’s  Last  Illness 

Sir, — ^Whije  reading  Sir  Russell  Brain’s  interesting  and 
illuminating  article  (December  27,  p.  1371)  on  “The  Neuro¬ 
logy  of  John  Hunter’s  Last  Illness  ”  my  memory  recalled 
the  early  years  of  the  1880s  when  I  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  Sir  Hughlings  Jackson  at  the  London  Hospital 
as  his  clinical  clerk,  house-physician,  and  for  a  short  time 
afterwards. 

I  remember  his  many  bedside  addresses  at  which  he  often 
used  to  say,  regarding  nerve  diseases,  that  when  a  case 
presents  a  medley  or  mixture  of  symptoms  which  do  not 
appear  to  communicate  with  each  other,  when  there  is  an 
incoherent  succession  of  symptoms,  or  when  there  is  a 
random  association  of  symptoms,  strongly  suspect  syphilis, 
although  there  be  no  actual  demonstration  or  history 
thereof.  This  was  long  before  the  introduction  of  the 
scientific  methods  available  now. 

Sir  Russell  Brain’s  narrative  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
profundity  of  Sir  Hughlings  Jackson’s  observations  so 
many  years  ago. — I  am,  etc., 

/  T^nchester. 


William  Coates. 
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John  Hunter  s  angina  has  often  been  described,  but  less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  neurological  symptoms 
of  his  last  illness.  These  were  unusual  enough  to  be 
intrinsically  interesting,  and  they  derive  an  added  interest 
from  the  fact  that  the  account  of  them  given  by  Home 
(1794),  John  Hunter  s  brother-in-law,  was  clearly  de¬ 
rived  from  Hunter  himself  and  includes  his  own  attempt 
to  interpret  them. 

The  First  Symptoms 

Home,  alluding  to  the  year  1776,  when  Hunter  was 
48  years  of  age,  writes  as  follows: 

“  Towards  the  end  of  the  spring  he  was  seized  with  a 
very  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  in  consequence  of  anxiety 
of  mind  from  being  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  a  friend,  for  whom  he  had  been  security,  and  which  his 
circumstances  made  extremely  inconvenient. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  he  eat  some  cold  chicken 
and  ham,  and  drank  a  little  weak  pi.iEsch  ;  immediately  after* 
this  he  went  eight  miles  in  a  post-chaise.  While  he  was  on 
the  journey  he  had  the  feel  of  having  drank  too  much,  but 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  tolerably  well ;  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  night  his  stomach  was  a  little  disordered,  for 
which  he  took  some  caraways,  and  went  to  bed ;  he  had  no 
sooner  lain  down  than  he  felt  as  if  suspended  in  the  air, 
and  soon  after  the  room  appeared  to  go  round  ;  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  this  motion  seemed  to  increase,  and  at  last'was  very 
rapid  ;  it  continued  for  some  time,  then  became  slower  and 
slower  till  the  whole  was  at  rest ;  this  was  succeeded  by 
vomiting,  which  was  encouraged,  and  gave  him  a  good 
night’s  rest ;  next  day  he  was  tolerably  well,  but  fatigued  ; 
the  morning  after,  thinking  himself  quite  recovered,  he  went 
out  before  breakfast,  drank  some  tea  and  eat  some  bread 
and  butter,  which  he  was  not  accustomed  to  do.  At  eleven 
o’clock,  he  felt  his  stomach  much  in  the  same  state  as 
before  ;  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  sensation  of  the  room 
appearing  to  turn,  recommenced,  and  continued  for  some 
time,  but  not  with  such  violence  as  in  the  last  attack  ;  he 
became  sick  and  vomited  ;  the  sensation  of  himself  and 
every  thing  else  going  round,  went  off,  but  that  of  being 
suspended  in  the  air  continued,  with  a  giddiness  ;  he  now 
could  hardly  move  his  head  from  an  horizontal  position, 
and  about  two  o’clock  was  brought  home  in  his  carriage, 
the  motion  of  which  was  very  disagreeable,  giving  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  going  down,  or  sinking. 

“  After  he  went  to  bed,  the  giddiness  and  the  idea  of 
being  suspended  in  the  air  increased,  and  the  least  motion 
of  the  head  upon  the  pillow  appeared  to  be  so  great  that 
he  hardly  durst  attempt  it ;  if  he  but  moved  his  head  half 
round,  it  appeared  to  be  moving  to  some  distance  with 
great  velocity  ;  the  idea  he  had  of  his  own  size  was  that 
of  being  only  two  feet  long,  and  when  he  drew  up  his  foot, 
or  pushed  it  down,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  moving  a  vast 
way.  His  sensations  became  extremely  acute  or  heightened  ; 
he  could  not  bear  the  least  light,  so  that  although  the 


window-blinds  were  shut,  a  curtain  and  blanket  were 
obliged  to  be  hung  up  against  it,  the  fire  to  have  a  skreen 
before  it,  and  the  bed-curtains  to  be  drawn  ;  he  kept  his 
eyelids  closed,  yet  if  a  lighted  candle  came  across  the  room, 
he  could  not  bear  it ;  his  hearing  was  also  painfully  acute, 
but  not  so  much  increased  as  his  sight ;  the  smell  and  taste 
were  also  acute,  every  thing  he  put  into  his  mouth  being 
much  higher  flavoured  than  common,  by  which  means  he 
relished  what  he  eat ;  his  appetite  at  first  was  very  indifferent, 
but  soon  became  good ;  his  pulse  was  generally  about  sixty, 
and  weak,  and  a  small  degree  of  heat  on  the  skin,  especially 
on  the  hands  and  feet ;  he  remained  in  this  state  for  about 
ten  days,  and  was  obliged  to  be  fed  as  he  lay ;  by  this  time 
he  was  rather  better ;  that  is,  he  could  move  his  head  more 
freely. 

“  When  he  was  first  attacked,  the  pulse  was  full,  and  eight 
\  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away,  but  this  did  not  appear 
I  to  be  of  service ;  the  day  following  he  was  cupped  between 
I  the  shoulders,  and  had  a  large  blister  applied  npcn  the  par^ ,' 

imics  purging  medicines, 

"  ’v.  bathed  his  feet  in  warm  water,  but  nothing  appeared  to 
be  of  the  least  use.  The  purging  and  vomiting  distressed 
iliim  greatly,  for  both  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  so 
t  irritable,  that  less  than  half  the  usual  quantity  had  the 
desired  effect.  He  took  some  James’s  powder,  and  drank 
some  white  wine  whey  on  account  of  the  heat  in  the  skin, 
’especially  in  the  feet  and  hands,  which  took  it  off,  and  gave 
him  for  the  first  time  a  comfortable  feel.  At  the  end  of 
ten  days  all  his  ideas  of  his  present  state  became  more 
natural,  the  strange  deception  concerning  his  own  size  was 
in  part  corrected,  and  the  idea  of  suspension  in  the  air 
became  less  ;  but  for  some  time  after  the  fire  appeared  of 
a  deep  purple  red  When  he  got  so  well  as  to  be  able  to 
otand  without  being  giddy,  he  was  unable  to  walk  without 
support,  for  his  own  feelings  did  not  give  him  information 
respecting  his  centre  of  gravity,  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
balance  his  body,  and  prevent  himself  from  falling.” 

A  Later  Illness 

In  1785  fresh  symptoms  appeared.  Hunter  began  to 
imffer  from  attacks  which  began  with  “  a  sensation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  nose  being  in  action  .  .  .  attended  with  an 
unpleasant  sensation  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  lower  jaw, 
and  throat,  which  seemed  to  extend  into  the  head  on  that 
side,  and  down  the  left  arm,  as  low  as  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  where  it  terminated  all  at  once  ;  these  sensations 
were  not  constant,  but  returned  at  irregular  times  ;  they 
became  soon  more  violent,  attacking  the  head,  face,  and 
both  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  giving  the  idea  that  the  face 
v/as  swelled,  particularly  the  cheeks,  and  sometimes  slightly 
affected  the  right  arm.”  Later  they  spread  to  the  sternum 
arud  were  accompanied  by  severe  soreness  of  the  thoat  and 
U;ft  arm,  which  he  could  not  bear  to  be  touched.  The 
attacks  present  some  unusual  features,  particularly  their 
apparent  precipitation  by  mental  stress  and  physical  exer¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  there  were  exceptions  to  this,  and  it  is 
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possible  that  some  confusion  arose  between  these  attacks 
and  the  angina  from  which  Hunter  had  by  then  long  suf- 
tered,  since  pain  in  the  left  arm  was  common  to  both. 

These  spasms/  writes  Home,  “although  they  did  not 
increase  in  violence,  were  uniformly  more  frec|uenl,  and 
came  on  upon  a  greater  variety  of  occasions  ;  but  as  he 
became  accustomed  to  their  ctlccts,  less  attention  was  paid 
o  them.  Nothing  particular  occurred  from  this  period 
till  about  the  beginning  of  December,  1789,  in  the  evening, 
when  at  the  house  of  a  friend  on  a  visit,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  total  loss  of  memory  ;  he  did  not  know  in  what  part 
ot  the  town  he  was,  not  even  the  name  of  the  street  when 
told  It  nor  where  his  own  house  was  ;  he  had  not  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  any  place  existing  beyond  the  room  he  was  in,  and 
yet  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  loss  of  memory.  He  was 
sensible  of  impressions  of  all  kinds  from  the  senses,  and 
therefore  looked  out  of  the  window,  although  rather  dark, 
to  see  if  he  could  be  made  sensible  of  the  situation  of  the 
house  ;  tms  loss  of  memory  gradually  went  off,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  his  memory  was  perfectly  recovered 
About  a  fortnight  after,  as  he  was  visiting  his  patient  one 
torenoon,  he  observed  occasionally  a  little  giddiness  in  his 
head,  and  by  three  o’clock  it  was  attended  with  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  vomit.  He  came  home  and  drank  some  warm  water, 
which  made  him  vomit  severely,  but  nothing  came  off  his 
snomach  except  the  water.  The  giddiness  became  severe, 
but  went  off  again  about  seven  or  eight  o’clock  ;  about 
nine  9r  ten  it  returned  with  more  severity,  and  when  going 
to  bed,  about  eleven  o’clock,  he  had  entirely  lost  the  centre 
ot  gravity,  although  he  could  move  his  limbs  as  the  will 
directed  ;  light  became  offensive,  and  every  thing  had  a 
kind  of  yellow  cast ;  sounds  were  more  acute  than  natural 
objects  had  lost  their  true  direction  ;  a  perpendicular,  for 
instance  seemed  to  lean  to  the  left,  making,  as  nearly  as 
ne  could  conjecture,  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  fifty  or 
sixty  degrees  ;  obj'ects  were  also  smaller  than  the  natural 
recollection  of  them ;  his  idea  of  his  own  size  was  that  of  i 
only  being  four  feet  high;  also  objects  appeared  to  be  at! 
an  unusual  distance,  as  if  seen  through  a  cuncavc 
he  had  a  slight  sound  in  the  right  ear,  at  every  stroke  of** 
the  pulse  ;  motion  in  his  head  was  extremely  disagreeable, 
he  therefore  moved  with  great  caution;  although  coughing, 
and  sneezing  did  not  affect  it:  during  this  illness  Dr.  Pitcairn 
and  Dr.  Baillie  attended  him.  It  is  difficult  to  describe' 
sensations,  especially  when  they  are  not  common ;  the 
sensation  which  he  had  in  his  head  was  not  pain,  but 
rather  so^  unnatural  as  to  give  him  the  idea  of  having  no 
head  ;  with  all  this,  neither  the  mind  nor  the  reasoning 
faculty  were  affected,  which  is  not  the  case  when  such 
effects  are  produced  from  liquor.  Objects  in  the  mind 
were  very  lively,  and  often  disagreeably  so  ;  dreams  had 
the  strength  of  reality,  so  much  so,  as  to  awaken  him ; 
the  remembrance  of  them  was  very  perfect.  The  disposi- 
sition  to  sleep  was  a  good  deal  gone,  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  twenty-four  being  as  much  as  could  be  obtained  ;  these 
symptoms  were  much  the  same  for  about  a  week,  and 
began  gradually  to  diminish,  so  that  in  a  fortnight  he 
was  able  to  sit  up,  and  in  three  weeks  went  an  airing  in 
the  carriage  ;  cordial  medicines  were  given,  and  the  body 
kept  open  ;  he  felt  a  pain  in  the  joint  of  the  great  toe, 
which  inflamed  gently,  but  soon  left  it;  his  pulse  was 
rather  increased  in  frequency,  the  urine  at  first  was  high 
coloured,  deposited  a  sediment,  and  was  rather  diminished 
in  quantity  ;  but  the  retention  in  the  bladder  was  very 
great,  as  he  was  not  able  to  make  water  from  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening  till  the  same  time  the  next  evening,  the 
quantity  being  very  considerable,  although  not  so  much 
as  would  have  been  made  in  the  same  time  had  he  been 
in  health.  The  urine  became  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
afterwards  pale  ;  the  stools  were  solid  ;  the  taste  of  victuals 
was  not  impaired,  except  tea,  for  which  he  had  no  relish. 
Although  he  had  no  particular  inclination  to  eat,  yet  his 
appetite  was  not  much  diminished.  To  excite  the  action  of 
the  gout,  sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  feet,  but  had  not 
the  desired  effect  ;  in  the  fourth  week  the  head  not  recover¬ 
ing  so  fast  as  was  expected,  a  blister  was  applied  between 


(he  shoulders,  but  had  no  immediate  effect,  probably  did 
iiarm,  by  producing  irritation  and  want  of  sleep  ;  one  night, 
not  having  above  an  hour’s  sleep,  he  drank  a  tumbler  full 
of  hot  water,  which  set  him  immediately  to  sleep,  in  which 
state  he  continued  near  four  hours  ;  he  took  a  hint  from 
this  and  drank  a  tumbler  full  of  hot  water  every  night, 
just  before  he  went  to  bed,  which  did  not  fail  of  putting 
him  soon  to  sleep,  and  giving  him  a  good  night’s  rest. 

“  T  he  apparent  obliquity  of  objects  he  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  two  corresponding  oblique  muscles  had 
an  unnatural  contraction  which  moved  the  two  eyes  round 
near  thirty  or  forty  degrees ;  we  shall  suppose  that  the 
obliquus  superior  of  the  left  eye  brought  the  eye-ball  for¬ 
wards  towards  the  nose,  while  the  obliquus  inferior  of  the 
right  eye  contracted  equal  to  the  superior  of  the  left ;  this 
turned  the  under  part  of  the  right  eye  inwards  towards 
the  nose,  and  the  upper  part  outwards,  which  moved  a 
lateral  part  of  the  eye  upon  the  object,  and  gave  it  that 
obliquity. 

“  His  recovery  from  this  indisposition  was  less  perfect 
than  from  any  of  the  others  ;  he  never  lost  entirely  the 
oblique  vision  ;  his  memory  was  in  some  respects  evidently 
impaired,  and  the  spasms  became  more  constant ;  he  never 
went  to  bed  without  their  being  brought  on  by  the  act  of 
undressing  himself ;  they  came  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  the  least  exertion  in  conversation  after  dinner  was 
attended  by  them ;  he  felt  therefore  obliged  to  confine 
himself  within  a  certain  sphere  of  action,  and  to  avoid 
dining  in  large  companies.  Even  operations  in  surgery,  if 
attended  with  any  nicety,  now  produced  the  same  effects.” 
From  Home’s  account  it  would  seem  that  the  spasms  to 
which  he  alludes  in  this  passage  were  anginal,  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  distinguish  the  sensory  attacks  from  these. 

Hunter  died  in  1793,  and  the  following  is  Home’s  account 
of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  brain. 

“  On  inspecting  the  head,  the  cranium  and  dura  mater 
were  found  in  a  natural  state.  The  pia  mater  had  the 
vessels  upon  the  surface  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
‘  brain  turgid  with  blood,  which  is  commonly  found  to  be 
the  case  after  sudden  death. 

“  The  internal  structure  of  the  brain  was  very  carefully 
examined,  and  the  different  parts  both  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  were  found  in  the  most  natural  and  healthy 
state ;  but  the  internal  carotid  arteries  as  they  pass  by 
the  sides  of  the  cella  tursica  [sic]  were  ossified,  and  several 
of  the  ramifications  which  go  off  from  them  had  become 
opaque  and  unhealthy  in  their  appearance.  The  vertebral 
arteries  lying  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  had  also  become 
bony,  and  the  basillary  artery,  which  is  formed  by  them, 
had  opaque  white  spots  very  generally  along  its  coats.” 

.  Comment 

Thus,  John  Hunter’s  first  neurological  illness  occurred  in 
1776,  when  he  was  48  years  of  age,  and  was  characterized 
by  vertigo  and  vomiting,  disordered  sensations  of  the  size 
and  position  of  his  body,  general  sensory  hyperaesthesia. 
and  disturbance  of  colour  vision,  the  fire  appearing  pur¬ 
plish.  The  next  did  not  occur  until  1785,  when  he  began 
to  suffer  from  sensory  epilepsy.  In  1789  he  experienced  a 
transitory  loss  of  topographical  memory.  This  was  followed 
a  fortnight  later  by  an  illness  which  in  some  respects  resem¬ 
bled  the  first  one.  He  again  lost  his  sense  of  gravity, 
his  appreciation  of  the  size  of  his  body  was  disordered', 
and  he  felt  as  though  he  had  no  head.  Once  more  he 
was  excessively  sensitive  to  sound  and  light,  and  disorders 
of  visual  perception  occurred:  everything  appeared  yellow 
and  objects  seemed  to  be  at  an  unusual  distance,  smaller 
than  they  really  were,  and  rotated  to  the  left.  There 
was  also  a  disturbance  of  sleep,  since  he  could  sleep  for 
only  an  hour  or  two  in  the  twenty-four,  and  sleep,  when 
it  occurred,  was  accompanied  by  extremely  vivid  dreams. 

T'he  severe  vertigo  accompanied  by  vomiting  must  have 
been  due  to  a  lesion  involving  the  vestibular  system,  but 
the  associated  disorders  of  perception  and  of  the  body- 
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sc  enid  indicate  that  this  lesion  cannot  have  been  in  the 
internal  ear,  but  must  have  involved  the  vestibular  pathways 
a t  t  e  cortical  or  subcortical  level.  The  disorders  of  the 
body-schema,  which  impaired  awareness  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  the  relationship  between  its 
parts,  and  of  the  whole  body  to  gravity,  arc  of  an  unusual 
kind,  but  are  those  particularly  likely  to  result  from  a  dis- 
km  vestibular  contribution  to  the  body-schema 

(ochild^cr,  1935).  There  is  evidence  for  cortical  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  vestibular  system  in  the  temporo-parietal  region, 
and  this  lies  near  the  parietal  area,  which,  in  the  right 
cerebral  hemisphere  at  least,  is  concerned  with  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  body-schema.  The  visual  symptoms,  none 
ot  which  is  very  common,  are  all  known  to  occur  after  a 
lesion  in  the  occipital  lobe  (Brain,  1947  ;  Critchley,  1949). 
The  apparent  tilting  of  objects,  a  form  of  metamorphopsia, 
IS  not  due  to  an  abnormal  position  of  the  eyes,  as  Hunter 
thought,  but  to  a  disorganization  of  the  cortical  integra¬ 
tion  of  awareness  of  visual  space,  a  process  in  which  both 
vestibular  and  ocular  factors  play  a  part,  the  latter  un¬ 
doubtedly  including  unconscious  afferent  impulses  from 
the  proprioceptors  of  the  eye  muscles.  The  appearance  of 
objects  as  either  abnormally  small  or  abnormally  distant 
can  also  be  the  result  of  disordered  awareness  of  visual 
space,  since  judgments  of  the  size  of  objects  and  their  dis¬ 
tance  are  reciprocally  related. 


Hyperaesthesia  to  sensory  stimuli,  while  not  uncommon 
in  respect  of  painful  stimuli — for  example,  in  the  thalamic 
syndrome  rarely  occurs  in  the  case  of  sight  and  hearing 
as  a  result  of  a  cerebral  lesion.  One  of  my  patients  (Brain, 
1947),  who  had  a  vascular  lesion  in  the  right  parieto¬ 
occipital  region,  in  addition  to  suffering  from  visual  hallu¬ 
cinations,  micropsia  and  macropsia,  and  disorders  of  the 
body-schema,  complained  that  sounds  appeared  much  louder 
than  normal.  Moreover,  she  experienced  synaesthetic  hal¬ 
lucinations,  the  sound  of  a  car  backfiring  causing  her  to 
see  brilliant  colours  in  the  left  (hemianopic)  half  of  the 
visual  fields.  Such  symptoms,  produced  by  organic  lesions 
of  the  parieto-occipital  region,  resemble  some  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  mescaline  intoxication.  We  do  not  know  how 
sensory  activity  can  thus  irradiate  from  one  sense  to  another, 
nor  how  a  general  hyperaesthesia  of  hearing,  sight,  smell, 
and  taste  is  caused.  Loss  of  topographical  memory  is  com¬ 
monly  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  occipital  lobe,  usually  in  the 
left  cerebral  hemisphere,  but  sometimes  in  the  right. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  sensory  attacks  accompanied 
by  pain  and  hyperalgesia  or  hyperpathia  in  the  left  upper 
limb  were  a  variety  of  sensory  epilepsy,  for  Home  noted 
that  they  always  began  in  the  same  way,  and  records  that 
on  one  occasion  Hunter  lost  consciousness  at  the  height  of 
the  attack  and  had  no  recollection  of  it  afterwards.  They 
suggest  a  lesion  of  the  right  parietal  lobe  extending  rather 
deeply  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  optic  thalamus.  Simi¬ 
lar  attacks  were  experienced  by  a  patient  of  mine  who  had 
a  glioma  in  this  region  (Henson,  1949). 


D’Arcy  Power  (1931)  has  attributed  John  Hunter’s  symp¬ 
toms  to  cardio-aortic  and  cerebral  syphilis  resulting  from 
his  self-inoculation  with  syphilis  in  1767.  The  dilatation  of 
the  aorta,  amounting  to  an  “  incipient  aneurysm,”  certainly 
suggests  syphilis,  and  the  description  of  the  intimal  surface 
is  consistent  with  a  syphilitic  aortitis  which  had  gone  on 
to  severe  atheroma.  TTie  patches  of  pericarditis  might  have 
been  due  to  underlying  infarction  of  the  myocardium.  But 
the  naked-eye  appearances  of  both  his  coronary  and  his 
cerebral  vessels  suggest  advanced  atheroma.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  that  no  naked-eye  changes  were  detected  in  the  brain. 
D’Arcy  Power  points  out  that  the  anatomists  who  carried 
out  the  post-mortem  examination  would  have  been  un¬ 
likely  to  overlook  a  gross  lesion  such  as  a  gumma,  and 
infers  that  the  lesions  must  have  been  due  to  endarteritis 
of  the  smaller  vessels.  Whether  this  or  atheroma  was  the 
cause,  the  resulting  areas  of  ischaemic  softening  must  have 
passed  undetected.  When  we  reflect  that  for  the  last  17 
years  of  his  life  John  Hunter  suffered  from  progressive 
disease  of  the  brain,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  from 


epilepsy,  in  addition  to  angina,  we  may  agree  with  D’Arcy 
Power  that  it  is  ”  marvellous  that  he  could  accomplish  so 
much,  crippled  as  he  was  mentally  and  physically.” 

I  am  grateful  to  Professor  Dorothy  Russel!  for  kindly  discussing 
the  pathology  with  me. 
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